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In early 2022, a vlogger passing through a village in Jiangsu province in the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC) came across a woman chained by her neck 
to the wall in a freezing shed outside the home where her husband and 
children sat eating dinner. The video of ‘Little Plum Blossom’, a victim of 
trafficking and domestic violence, went viral, sparking widespread outrage. 
Before long, another kind of enchainment was dominating public discourse 
as city after city was shut in and shut down in service of the party-state’s 
zero-COVID policy. As 2022 wore on, dramas erupted with supply chains and 
island chains and not-always-whispered critiques of Xi Jinping locking in a 
third term for himself as general secretary of the Communist Party of China 
(CPC). Censorship in the cultural sphere, meanwhile, intensified to the point 
that one observer remarked that China’s film industry had entered ‘an era of 
dancing in chains’ # 4 4844 МОНО ВИК, Even before the hanging of a protest 
banner on a bridge in Beijing and the deaths of ten people in a locked-down 
apartment block in Ürümqi sparked a nationwide chain reaction of protests, 
it was clear that ‘chains and locks’ 2541 was the logical theme for the China 
Story Yearbook 2022. 


According to the Chinese zodiac, 2022 was the Year of the Tiger. Tigers, 
which in China are both endemic and endangered, traditionally represent a 
range of things: power and predation, good luck, and protection. Countless 
Chinese stories, fables, and legends feature them, as Annie Luman Ren 
explains in ‘The Year of the Tiger’. Among these are a parable from the 
ancient Book of Rites that tells of Confucius encountering a woman weeping 
bitterly by a grave. She tells his disciple that tigers have killed her father-in- 
law, husband, and son. ‘Why do you not leave this place?’ the disciple asks. 
She answers that while there are tigers there, at least there are no tyrants. 


Locked Down, Breaking Out 


The thirteen million people of Xi’an began 2022 in lockdown after testing 
revealed 127 cases of COVID-19 in that city. In February, the twenty-eight 
and a half million residents of Shanghai entered what for many would 
be more than two months of being locked in their homes. ‘Big Whites’ 


K е (public health workers/enforcers in white hazmat suits) and blue fences 
became common sights around the country. In August and September alone, 
more than 300 million people in over seventy cities went into lockdown. The 
other 1.1 billion were subjected to regimes of endless testing. The translation 
of a ‘letter from lockdown’ by a young Shanghai resident gives a taste of the 
many little stories unfolding behind the big ones of this extraordinary time. 


When lockdowns were not in force, a universal ‘traffic-light’ COVID app 
determined citizens’ individual mobility. Red indicated COVID-positive and 
yellow suspected contact with a positive case. Only those riding the ‘green 
horse’ Шта #4 (а homonym for ‘code green’ #25), as the slang went, 
could access public spaces or transport. Public security officials found the 
app useful for preventative policing — for example, turning protesters’ app 


profiles to code red. 


The wider uses of the COVID app reignited debates about data privacy 
and surveillance. Most of China’s data privacy laws apply to private 
enterprise. Government agencies enjoy relatively free access to data on 
grounds of public or national security. Tsinghua University sociologist 
and data privacy campaigner Li Zhen 248 maintains that the collection 
of data and surveillance associated with the fight against COVID-19 ‘has 
totally destroyed the past thirty or forty years of legal progress in China’.? 
In an online essay that was quickly censored, another Tsinghua academic, 
law professor Lao Dongyan ЖЖ, criticised general complacency about 
increasing levels of control and surveillance: '[M]any of those put in chains 
are not only not angry at losing their freedoms but are quite comfortable 


with it. They are like frogs being boiled in warm water.? 


By year's end, it became clear that complacency had limits. Reports 
and photographs of incidents in which the government's zero-COVID policy 
had led to tragedy continued to circulate, defying the censors. Among them 
was the story of a pregnant woman miscarrying outside a hospital that had 
denied her entry because she lacked an up-to-the-minute COVID test. Then 


there was footage of officials refusing to let residents out of a locked-down 
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building during an earthquake, and a road accident in which twenty-seven 
people died when the bus forcibly transporting them to a quarantine centre 


in Guizhou crashed. ‘We аге on the bus’ became a (rapidly censored) hashtag. 


On 13 October, a middle-aged tech worker named Peng Lifa £ X 
hung a banner from the Sitong overpass in Beijing demanding ‘Freedom, not 
lockdowns, elections, not rulers, dignity, not lies’. It also called for a general 
strike and demanded that Xi Jinping step down. Peng’s words — though 
rapidly censored — spread like an electric current, graffitied on toilet walls, 
bounced in and out of the country via virtual private networks (VPNs) and 
Twitter, and affirmed by a simple (and quickly banned) hashtag saying, 1 saw 
it. Nationwide demonstrations erupted demanding an end to zero-COVID. 
Some protesters held up sheets of blank paper to symbolise all they wanted 
to say but could not, inspiring the phrase ‘A4 revolution’. A new vernacular 


phrase entered the language: ‘To come out of the political closet’ £76 # Е. 


By December, the government unchained the country from ‘dynamic 
zero-COVID’, despite serious concerns that China’s healthcare system would 
collapse under a massive rise in cases. It relaxed the rules on lockdowns, 
testing, quarantine, and mobility. Dynamic zero-COVID vanished from 
official rhetoric and the previously ubiquitous Big Whites began vacating 
the streets. (Later, some of them staged their own protests over not being 
properly paid.) The People’s Daily claimed that the protests (‘circumstances’) 


had nothing to do with the sudden relaxation: 


It is absolutely necessary for people to appreciate that the present 
optimisation of our suite of coronavirus responses reflects a forward- 
leaning recalibration and is not a passive reaction to circumstances. 
The Ten New Regulations ... in no way signal a relaxation of our COVID 
response ... [nor do they] signify a complete opening up or so-called 


‘giving in and giving up'.* 


Zealous officials swab fish caught for market, provoking disbelief and mockery 
Source: Taihainet 


It was also necessary for the party to demonstrate that it is 
what it has always claimed to be: ‘great, glorious and infallible’ 5 X 2.88 
JE. Jeffrey Wasserstrom and William Yang look at the balance between 
official celebration and mass protest in "А Year of Protests, Ceremonies, 
and Surprises'. 


Meanwhile, by year's end, there were reports of panic-buying of fever 
medicines at pharmacies, patients being treated outside overcrowded 
hospitals, and crematorium workers on double shifts. The government 
censors also worked overtime to suppress any suggestion that the sudden 
relaxation had precipitated a public health crisis, that its vaccination drive 
had been less than successful (or, by prioritising workers, had failed its most 
vulnerable), or even that there had been more than a few COVID-related 
deaths, which was manifestly untrue. 


Chains of Command, Chains of Supply, 
and Links to a Greener Future 


The big political story of 2022 was the Twentieth Party Congress in October. 
The delegates affirmed Xi Jinping's convention-breaking third term as 
general secretary of the CPC. The forced removal from the congress of 
his predecessor, Hu Jintao 512026, after Hu became visibly agitated by 
something he read in the official papers on the desk in front of him, was 
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the only discordant note in an otherwise tightly orchestrated ceremony. 
The terse official explanation was that Hu was suffering from a health issue. 
Chinese-Canadian political scientist Wu Guoguang ХЕ * remarked on the 
Bumingbai 7-9] 4 podcast that if Hu had truly suffered a health emergency, 
it says something about the humanity of the top leaders that they appeared 
less concerned about their colleague and elder than most people would have 


been for a stricken stranger.5 


Neil Thomas, in “А Matter of Perspective: Insider Accounts of Xi Jinping 
and the Twentieth Party Congress’, and Ben Hillman, in ‘Ghosts of Mao and 
Deng’, contribute analyses of the congress from different angles. We have 
also provided a simple primer on the congress, explaining how delegates 
are chosen, noting major personnel changes, and listing key points from Xi’s 
official report, which was notably less sanguine than others in recent years. 


Although Xi cited ‘major positive results’ in ‘economic and social 
development’, the extensive and often chaotic lockdowns affected everything 
including production, shipping and transport, and consumption in 2022. 
Gross domestic product (GDP) growth sank to just more than 3 percent 


compared with 8.1 percent the previous year. 


In mid-December, the annual Central Economic Work Conference set 
the economic policy directions for the coming year. It pledged to improve 
corporate governance of state-owned enterprises to make them more fit for 
the market. It committed the Chinese economy to ‘a high level of openness 
to the outside world’, including expanding access to the domestic market 
for foreign trade and investment. Industrial priorities would include 
‘new energy, artificial intelligence, bio-manufacturing, green low-carbon 
manufacturing, and quantum computing'.$ The conference also affirmed the 
state's commitment to developing the private economy. This brought some 
comfort to the sector sometimes referred to ав 556789” because it contributes 
about 50 percent of the state's tax revenue, 60 percent of GDP, and is 
responsible for 70 percent of innovation, 80 percent of urban employment, 


and 90 percent of new jobs." 


Stimulating domestic consumption is another focus. Yet, with youth 
unemployment hovering around 18 percent, at least some young Chinese, 
whose trend towards ‘lying flat’ led the world in ‘quiet quitting’, have 
begun to unchain themselves from consumerism. Not so long ago, young 
influencers staged photogenic ‘accidental’ spills of their designer bags 
(ideally the result of a fake tumble out of a Porsche or Lamborghini). In 2022, 
a new generation of young people were sharing tips for saving money. These 
included ‘stooping’, which is collecting other people’s discarded but usable 
furniture and other items, and second-hand shopping — long anathema to 
status-conscious Chinese consumers.’ 


In her chapter, ‘The Chinese Economy: Bursting Bubbles, Terminal 
Troubles?’, Jane Golley surveys both the state of China’s economy in 2022 
and where reality differs from perception. She cautions against both what 
Bloomberg economist Thomas Orlik calls ‘Sinophrenia’ (‘the simultaneous 
belief that China is about to collapse and about to take over the world’) and 
its overly cheerful opposite, ‘Sinophoria’. 


In ‘The Untold Story of Chinese Banking and Why It Matters’, meanwhile, 
Adam Y. Liu delves into the background of the scandal that caused thousands 
of angry depositors to storm bank branches in Zhengzhou, Henan province, 
between April and July. It is a tale that exposes both the mechanics and the 
hazards of financial decentralisation. In a second forum on the economy, 
‘Coal Supply Chains: No Bright Outlook for Australia’, Jorrit Gosens examines 
the outlook for Australian-Chinese coal supply chains and concludes that 
‘energy crisis or not’, the outlook is not ‘bright’: the Chinese government is 
committed to increasing self-sufficiency in coal while dampening its overall 
demand for the fuel. Nonetheless, China remains the biggest user of coal in 
the world, climate change commitments notwithstanding.? 


There were some significant advances in strategy and planning for a 
greener future in 2022, including the release in June of a National Climate 
Change Adaptation Strategy to make China climate-resilient by 2035. 
In September, China’s Ministry of Industry and Information Technology 
revealed further details of strategies for achieving carbon zero and 
announced pilot programs in ‘green finance’ for the ‘green transition’.’° 
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Our environment section profiles two industry sectors that are crucial for 
the transition. In ‘Supercharging China: Cars, Batteries, and Lithium’, Barry 
van Wyk surveys the electric vehicle industry, while Hongzhang Xu looks at 
China’s ‘green steel’ and its implications for Australian iron-ore exports in 
‘China’s “Green Steel”: Unchaining from Australia’. 


Women: Power Down 


No-one was surprised by the gender reveal of the Twentieth Politburo 
Standing Committee: seven men. No woman has ever sat on the CPC’s 
most powerful body, but it was widely noted that not a single woman was 
nominated to take the place of retiring member Sun Chunlan 74-25 on the 
twenty-four-person Politburo. As China hardly lacks talented women, Cai 
Junyi asks in ‘The Communist Party of China: Where Are the Women?’ about 
the role of women in Chinese politics and what structural and other factors 
inhibit their rise to the top. 


Xi Jinping, meanwhile, continues to promote policies that reinforce 
gender normativity and strengthen male dominance over Chinese society 
and the economy. They exhort boys to become more ‘masculine’ and urge 
young women to uphold ‘traditional values’, marry young, and ideally, 
have three children. In the interest of promoting the birthrate, however, 
unmarried mothers can access the same maternity leave as married ones. 
In late 2021, the State Council ‘outline’ on women’s development for the 
period 2021-2030 laid out a policy to reduce the number ої ‘non-medically 
necessary’ abortions." The authorities have also made it harder to obtain 
divorce, even in situations of domestic abuse, which police often do not treat 
seriously as a crime. 


Two particularly shocking cases of violence against women in 2022 
drew attention to this problem. As Joel Wing-Lun writes in ‘What Have 
We Learned from “the Woman in Chains”?’, the ‘outpouring of anger’ that 
resulted from the sight of Little Plum Blossom chained in her freezing shed 
‘united liberals, feminists, and nationalists in outrage’. It remains to be seen 
how much, if anything, will change as a result. 


Pan Wang picks up the narrative in ‘Violence against Women: Can the 
Law Help?’. The furore around Little Plum Blossom’s treatment had barely 
died down when another egregious incident of misogynistic violence put 
gendered violence under the spotlight once more. One evening at arestaurant 
in Tangshan, not far from Beijing, a middle-aged man approached a table of 
young women and put his hand on one of them. After she pushed his arm 
away and shouted at him to leave them alone, he slapped her hard in the face. 
In the melee that erupted as a result, and despite the presence of witnesses, 
the man and his companions beat the women savagely, leaving them with 
horrific facial and other injuries. Yet, little was done by local authorities 
to bring the men to justice until the security footage was leaked online, 
attracting more than 4.8 billion views. Official media generally presented 
the incident as a problem of local gangsterism, avoiding any suggestion that 
it reflected broader or deeper social problems. 


At the end of October, the National People’s Congress announced 
revisions to the Women’s Rights and Interests Protection Law — the first 
revisions in almost thirty years.” The product of long consultation, they 
addressed some of the hot issues of 2022, for the first time making it a crime 
to obstruct the rescue of trafficked individuals, as well as holding employers 
accountable for violations of women’s labour and social security rights. The 
revised law strictly prohibits trafficking, kidnapping, and sexually harassing 
women by ‘means such as spoken language, text, images, or physical 
conduct’. Ifa woman reports sexual harassment, the ‘relevant state organ’ is 
obliged to respond promptly and reply in writing; victims have the right to 
seek justice through both the criminal and the civil justice systems. Although 
schools and workplaces are tasked with preventing harassment, there does 
not appear to be any legal recourse available to victims should they fail to 
до $0.13 And while the law forbids employers from limiting certain roles to 
males or prioritising male applicants, there are exceptions ‘as otherwise 
provided by the state’. 


Feminism remains a ‘sensitive’ word and #MeToo a banned term, but 
women in China are not easily silenced. When protests broke out in late 
November and early December, it was widely noted how frequently young 
women took the lead — and the LGBTQI+ community was present as well.'^ 
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Erasure and Indelibility 


In a report released minutes before her departure, outgoing UN Human 
Rights Commissioner Michelle Bachelet accused China of ‘serious human 
rights violations’ in Xinjiang, saying they could amount to ‘crimes against 
humanity’, and judged credible the numerous allegations of torture, 
sexual violence, and forced medical procedures. Beijing attempted to 
prevent the publication of the forty-five-page report, saying it consisted of 
smears, slanders, and ‘disinformation ... fabricated by anti-China forces’ 
and interfered in Chinese internal affairs. James A. Milward discusses the 
attempted erasure of Uyghur culture and Xi Jinping’s visit to Xinjiang in July 
in ‘(Identity) Politics in Command: Xi Jinping in Xinjiang’. 

Hong Kong courts, meanwhile, cast aside 177 years of tradition in 2022 
when the territory's justice minister decided that some people charged 
under the National Security Law would be tried in the absence of a jury of 
their peers. Among those affected is publisher Jimmy Lai 44 3, founder of 
Apple Daily, the hugely popular, now defunct, newspaper that supported the 
2019 protests. 


Louisa Lim discusses often overlooked aspects of Hong Kong history, 
weighs up the resilience of the territory's unique local culture, and offers a 
personal and journalistic perspective on the city's five years of prodemocracy 
protests іп ‘Dispossession and Defiance in Hong Kong’. 


China's LGBTQI+ community is another group that is in danger of 
erasure. In ‘Double-Speak as LGBTQI+ Resistance’, Ausma Bernot writes 
about the coded language that many in the queer community use to 
communicate on social media. 


Troubled Waters, Pacific Ties 


The economic disruptions caused by lockdowns and other COVID- 
related controls on movement in 2022 rattled global supply chains. When 
Shanghai's GE Healthcare factory, which manufactures the contrast media 


used in medical scans, temporarily shut during the city’s lockdown, for 
example, doctors in the United States and elsewhere had to postpone vital 
scans for cancer and cardiac patients.! The globalised economy is by nature 
vulnerable to such upsets; as Peter Hasenkamp of Tesla once said, ‘It takes 


2,500 parts to build а car, but only one not 10.79 


Industries reliant on semiconductors include telecommunications, 
health care, computing, transportation, and clean energy. Taiwan produces 
65 percent of all semiconductors and 90 percent of the most advanced chips. 
In 'Semiconductors, Supply Chains, and the Fate of Taiwan', Samuel George 
looks at how the location of the world's leading manufacturer of smart chips 
onthe island affects the geostrategic calculus in both Beijing and Washington. 


That calculus was tested in 2022. Like Deng Xiaoping and other 
leaders before him, Xi Jinping insists that Taiwan’s ‘reunification’ with the 
motherland is a matter of when, not if. Yet, none of China's previous leaders 
has approached this task with as much urgency as Xi. The CPC is alarmed 
by an increasing tendency of younger Taiwanese to reject altogether the 
identity of *Chinese'." It is also closely monitoring the growing sentiment in 
Washington for abandoning its long-held policy of 'strategic ambiguity' on 
whether it would enter armed conflict on Taiwan’s behalf in the event of a 
military attack by the РЕКС. 


In August, Nancy Pelosi, then Speaker ofthe US House of Representatives, 
became the highest-ranking US official to visit Taiwan in twenty-five years. 
Her visit prompted the ‘Fourth Taiwan Strait Crisis’ (the first was in 1954-55, 
the second in 1958, and the third in 1995-96). Arthur Ding offers a Taiwanese 
perspective on the events of August in ‘Buckle Up: Pelosi's Visit and the Fourth 
Taiwan Strait Crisis’. Lennon Chang, meanwhile, in ‘Psyops and Cyberwar 
in Taiwan’, looks at Beijing's intensifying grey-zone cyberwarfare against 
Taiwan, which includes hacking public information screens during Pelosi’s 
visit, denial-of-service attacks on government websites, and the active spread 
of disinformation. Such actions are consistent with the People’s Liberation 


Army’s recent focus on developing an 'information-based combat system’.” 
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There are many hypothetical scenarios as to how the PRC might attempt to 
take Taiwan by force, but in all of them the navy plays a crucial role. Edward 
Sing Yue Chan’s essay, ‘Building a World-Class Navy: The Story of China’s 
First Aircraft Carrier’, tells the fascinating story of how China acquired its 
first such vessel, and describes China’s increased naval assertiveness in 2022, 
including in the Pacific. There, Beijing’s new security pact with Solomon 
Islands set off alarm bells in Canberra and Washington. In his chapter, ‘The 
China-Solomon Islands Security Agreement: Clear and Present Danger’, 
Sean Kelly examines the details and implications of the agreement. Denghua 
Zhang, meanwhile, describes how China ‘recalibrated’ its Pacific policies in 
2022, partly in response to the reaction to that pact, in ‘Beijing Reshapes Its 
Pacific Strategy'. 


Foreign Ties 


China historically has had a complicated relationship with Russia and 
the Soviet Union. Czarist Russia was among the imperialist powers that 
contributed to China's ‘century of humiliation’. The newly formed Soviet 
Union, however, became the first of those powers to relinquish Moscow's 
imperialist holdings and claims. Mao Zedong greatly admired Joseph Stalin, 
but detested Nikita Khrushchev. Relations between the two socialist giants 
deteriorated in the 1960s to the point of border war and fears of nuclear 
attack. Later, relations warmed, though Mikhail Gorbachev's endorsement 
of glasnost (‘transparency’) and perestroika (‘structural reform’) alarmed 
the CPC leadership of the 1980s; when the Soviet Union collapsed at the start 
of the subsequent decade, the party took that as a lesson. When Gorbachev 
died in August at the age of ninety-one, the Chinese leadership’s condolences 
were brief and restrained. 


Vladimir Putin is a different story. Xi Jinping and Putin, who enjoy 
an ostentatious friendship, elevated their countries’ increasingly amicable 
relationship to what they called ‘a no limits partnership’ at the start of the 
year. Shortly afterwards — although there is no evidence that Putin revealed 
his plans to Xi— Russia invaded Ukraine. Alexander Korolev’s chapter, ‘A “No 


Limits" Partnership? China-Russia Strategic Cooperation’, examines China- 
Russia strategic cooperation in the fraught circumstances of 2022, while 
Kecheng Fang discusses the reaction on Chinese social media to the war in 
Ukraine. The PRC has tried to navigate a neutral line on Ukraine, criticising 
Western sanctions against Russia while being careful not to violate them 
itself. In September, Putin indicated that he understood China's *questions 
and concerns' about the conflict, though whatever they were, neither Xi nor 
other PRC officials said anything about them in public, and at the end of the 
year, the two countries held their customary joint naval exercises in the East 


China Sea in the interest of regional ‘peace and stability’. 


China's relations with Japan and Australia have not been quite as 
close. In 2022, China attempted something of a reset with the latter while 
celebrating fifty years of diplomatic relations with both. 


Japan's military and imperialist aggression against China, which began 
with the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-1895 and culminated in its invasion of 
China in the 1930s, is central to the narrative of the ‘century of humiliation’. 
Anti-Japanese sentiment bubbles under the surface, spilling over in times 
of tension. In 2022, such sentiment played a role in the ‘cancellation’ of a 
popular actor.” After former Japanese prime minister Shinzo Abe was 


assassinated in July, ardent Chinese nationalists freely rejoiced online. 


During the Fourth Taiwan Strait Crisis in August, five People's 
Liberation Army (PLA) missiles landed in Japan's exclusive economic zone 
— illustrating why Tokyo considers any attack on Taiwan to be a threat to 
Japan. In November, Japanese prime minister Fumio Kishida and President 
Xi held their first summit in three years. Yet, days later, Japan claimed that 
armed Chinese vessels had entered its territorial waters near the disputed 
Senkaku/Diaoyu Islands in the East China Sea.” By the end of the year, Japan 
and Australia had strengthened bilateral collaboration on security. 


In ‘Taking Stock at Fifty’, Yi Wang and I survey fifty years of Australia- 
China relations, through to the ice-breaking meetings between Australian 


ministers and their Chinese counterparts in 2022, including that between 
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Prime Minister Anthony Albanese and President Xi. Geremie Barmé revisits 
the contentious idea that Australia could become а zhengyou i$ A. (‘a friend 
who tells hard truths’) to China. 


This year, many stories were first commissioned for and published on 
thechinastory.org website, with the goal of providing timely expert analysis 
and background to current events, while highlighting important stories or 
aspects of stories that have been missed by the mainstream media. The 
authors of those chosen from the site for inclusion in this yearbook were 
given the opportunity to update them for publication. Other stories were 
commissioned specifically for the yearbook to cover emergent themes or 
major scheduled events, such as the Twentieth Party Congress. Limitations of 
space and resources mean that while we take a broad and multidisciplinary 
approach to the choice of topics, allowing both detailed reporting and 
broader analysis, we can never hope to cover everything that has occurred 
in the vast Sinosphere in any given year. The China Story Yearbooks together 
with thechinastory.org are intended to be a cumulative body of work that 


achieves balance and breadth over time and across platforms. 


Vale 


In November, the Chinese world farewelled Bao Tong, the influential Deng- 
era reformist who was the highest-ranking party official to be imprisoned 
after the protests of 1989. Bao, who had been a close associate of the purged 
party leader Zhao Ziyang, died at the age of ninety. Weeks later, Zhao’s 
successor, Jiang Zemin, died at the age of ninety-six. The combination of the 
loss of two iconic figures of those times with the party’s confirmation of Xi’s 
third term — breaking a key convention set by the CPC under Deng — seemed 
to be confirmation that the first part of the Reform Era itself had passed. 
Hong Kong lost two of its sharpest and most iconic dissident voices as well 
with the passing of Li Yi #1% (1936-2022) and Ni Kuang 12 (1935-2022).” 


A Note from the Editors 


The China Story Yearbook is a project initiated by the Australian Centre 
on China in the World (CIW) at The Australian National University. 
It has always been the approach of the Yearbook to view political and 
economic developments as part of a greater picture that encompasses 
society, personalities, and culture — a picture that is illuminated by 
considerations of language and history. Our ongoing reference to the China 
Story Ф 043 reflects the principle set out by CIW founding director 
Emeritus Professor Geremie R. Barmé: China’s story is not only the version 
portrayed by the CPC but also includes the diverse perspectives of a multitude 
of others, within and outside the People’s Republic of China, who are 
dedicated to understanding the complexities of China through its language, 
history, culture, politics, economy, society, and most importantly, its people. 


Co-editors Linda Jaivin, Esther Sunkyung Klein, and Annie Luman 
Ren are enormously grateful to all our contributors, to Jan Borrie for 
copyediting the book, to Serena Ford, Melodie Chin-Jie Liu, and Xiaoyu 
Sun for typesetting the book, to Melodie Chin-Jie Liu for the artwork on the 
internal pages, to Teresa Prowse from ANU Press for the cover design, and 
to the two anonymous referees for taking the time to read and comment on 
it before publication. 
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THE YEAR OF THE TIGER 


Annie Luman Ren 


€TN CHINA THE 
attitude to the tiger is full 


historical 


of contradictions, observed Cao 
Zhenfeng 4$, a specialist on 


Chinese folk tradition: 


The tiger is both loved and 
hated; it is a frightening beast 
as well as a protecting god; it is 
a sign of danger and a symbol 
of good luck; it causes people 
to flee from it but also to chase 
after it ... Never has there been 
an animal like the tiger that 
embodies such distinct and 


discrepant meanings.! 


The current geographic 
territory of the People's Republic of 
China (PRC) was once home to one of 
the world's largest tiger populations. 
In historical times, there were 
Siberian (or Amur) tigers in the 
north-east, Indochinese tigers in 
the south-west, Bengal tigers in the 
south-east of Tibet, and South China 
tigers across vast areas south of the 
Yangtze River? Ancient oracle bone 
and bronze inscriptions are full 
of references to the tiger, which is 
often shown with its claws out, jaws 
wide open, and tail swinging. This 
clear pictorial representation of the 
animal was eventually replaced with 


the character for tiger used today, ж, 
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Oracle bone inscription of a tiger with its wide 
open jaws and a whipping tail 
Source: Chinese etymology 


which derives from the seal script of 
the Qin dynasty (221-206 BCE) and 
is pronounced hu in Mandarin in 
the third tone. 


This modern character is made 
up of two symbols: №, meaning 
the pattern of the tiger’s skin, and 
JL, representing a person. Chi 
Hsu-sheng #78, a specialist on 
Chinese etymology, believes that 
the ‘human’ component was added 
to the tiger pictograph because 
ancient texts often compare people 
to tigers. The character in fact 
stands for a ‘human tiger’, just like 
we Say ‘he’s such a tiger!’ today. In 
common speech, a tiger is a laohu 
4. The prefix # means ‘old’ but 


is also a form of affectionate and 
respectful address. A teacher is 
a laoshi М, regardless of age. 


As a cultural symbol the 
tiger stands for power and vigour. 
Traditionally, it is featured on the 
clothes and accessories of kings and 
ministers to signify their authority 
and courage. Today, some Chinese 
parents still dress their children in 
colourful tiger-head shoes and caps, 
which are believed to protect the 
wearer from disaster and disease. 
In martial arts, the Fu Jow Pai Ж 
ЛЖ. or ‘Tiger Claw School draws 
its inspiration for hand-to-hand 
combat techniques from the ripping, 
tearing, pulling and  grasping 
movements of a tiger's attack. 

At the same time, many 
consider the tiger a menacing 
predator — a harmful pest. History 
books abound with records of 'tiger 
troubles’ % alongside famines and 
plagues. A famous story from the 
Book of Rites portrays the tiger in 
such a light, albeit to communicate a 
political message: 


In passing by the side of 
Mount Tai, Confucius came 
upon a woman who was 
wailing bitterly by a grave. The 
Master sent his disciple Zilu to 


question her: ‘Your wailing,’ 
said he, ‘is exactly like that of 
one who has suffered sorrow 
after sorrow.’ 


She replied, ‘It is so. Some 

time ago, my husband’s father 
was killed here by a tiger. My 
husband was also killed by one, 
and now my son has died in 
the same way.’ 


The Master asked, ‘Why do you 
not leave this place?’ 


‘There is no oppressive 
government here,’ 
answered the woman. 


The Master then said to his 
disciples, ‘Remember this, 
my children. Oppressive 
government is more terrible 
than tigers.”4 


Confucius’s words ring true even 
today. The iron-fisted zero-COVID 
policy of the Communist Party of 
China (CPC) has ushered in a new 
wave of migration abroad — a 
playfully dubbed 
by netizens as run id, meaning 
simply ‘run’ (though the character 


phenomenon 


itself means profit or to dampen or 


A poster during a vigil held for victims of the 
Ürümqi apartment fire, a tragedy attributed 
to China’s zero-COVID policy. The slogan 
‘Oppressive government is more terrible than 
fires’ = ДЕЯ X isa wordplay on Confucius’ 
famous statement 


Source: @ShengXue_ca, Twitter 


embellish). Those who are finding 
ways of leaving are even considered 
masters of run xue ї %, or ‘the study 
of running away’.® 

Among the rich and colourful 
expressions inspired by the tiger, a 
number refer to abusers of power. 
The idiom hu jia hu wei 3448 JŽ A (‘the 
fox borrowing the tiger's might) 
tells the story of how a fox walked 
in front of a tiger, which scared all 
other animals away, and so tricked 
the tiger into thinking that the fox 
was the most fearsome beast in the 
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jungle. Another expression, wei hu 
zuo chang Я АЖ (becoming the 
tiger's servant-ghost), refers to an 
old belief that those eaten by tigers 
turn into evil spirits, helping tigers 
to catch more victims. In 2022, both 
terms were directed against the 
‘army of millions’ who helped to 
enforce China's zero-COVID policy 
regardless of the human cost.$ 


In the popular imagination, 
Wu Song XA, the twelfth-century 
tiger slayer, represents an underdog 
defeating a much bigger, stronger 
adversary, like David against Goliath. 
This story, as told in the novel 
Shui Hu Zhuan Ж (translated 
variously as The Water Margin or 
Outlaws of the Marsh), begins with 
the traveller Wu Song arriving at 
an inn near Jingyang Ridge. After 
learning that a man-eating tiger 
has been terrorising travellers, Wu 
Song disregards the innkeeper’s 
warning: ‘Three bowls of wine and 
you mustn’t cross the ridge.’ He 
knocks back eighteen bowls of wine 
before proceeding to cross the ridge. 
Drunk, he falls asleep halfway, and 
awakes, startled, to find himself face 
to face with the tiger. 


Ап influential reader and 


literary critic from the Ming dynasty 
(1368-1644 CE), Jin Shengtan є Xv 


(1608-1661), was struck by the lively 
and detailed description of Wu 
Song’s ensuing fight with the tiger. 
In his notes on this episode, he 
draws the reader’s attention to the 
ten different positions in which 
Wu Song holds his club during 
the struggle. The club, at a crucial 
moment, breaks. Jin writes: ‘We are 
absolutely stunned and hardly dare 
to read on. After the club is broken, 
Wu Song’s extraordinary power 
of fighting the tiger with his bare 
hands can be revealed. However, 
the reader is so frightened that his 
heart and liver have jumped out of 
his mouth." 


Wu Song eventually kills the 
tiger and becomes a hero to the 
local people for ‘getting rid of 
the menace’ ARIRE. He is even 
awarded 1,000 strings of cash by the 
local magistrate. The novel does not 
say what happens to the body of the 
tiger. Tigers were then, as they are 
now, treasured commodities. Their 
pelts are eagerly sought after and, 
in traditional Chinese medicine, 
‘virtues are ascribed to the ashes 
of the bones, to the fat, skin, claw, 
liver, [and] blood’.® Tiger whiskers 
are said to be good for toothache 
while tiger penis, when preserved 
in liquor, is reputed to enhance 


а man’s potency. Such ascribed 
benefits 
hunting of tigers, especially over 
the past century. This, combined 
with deforestation and loss of 


have led to excessive 


habitat, has seen the population of 
tigers decline drastically. In 2018, 
it was estimated that fewer than 
3,900 tigers existed in the wild.? 
The Worldwide Fund for Nature 
honoured the Year of the Tiger by 
fundraising for tiger conservation, 
with artists including Ai Weiwei 
working with master weavers from 
the Turquoise Mountain Foundation 
in Afghanistan to create tiger- 
themed rugs for auction.!? 


From a young age, Mao Zedong 
was fascinated by the story of Wu 
Song. In a speech commemorating 
the twenty-eighth anniversary ofthe 
CPC in 1949, Mao declared: ‘We must 
notshow the slightest timidity before 
a wild beast. We must learn from 
Wu Sung ... Either kill the tiger or be 
eaten by him — one or the other.’ 


Mao also popularised the term 
‘paper tiger’ 4.4 — an idiom first 
used in The Water Margin to denote 
an empty threat. In 1946, when he 
was still in Yan’an, Mao used the 
term to describe hostile imperialist 
forces such as the US government 
— a thing that may at first seem 


as terrifying as a real tiger but 
can be easily defeated. In recent 
years, Chinese state media have, 
on more than one occasion, called 
Australia a ‘paper саб — an even 
more deflating variation of Mao’s 
original metaphor. 


In the jungle of contemporary 
Chinese politics, the tiger has 
become synonymous with corrupt 
Mao used the 
expression ‘hunting big tigers’ 
ХАЛ during the PRC’s first 
anticorruption campaign in 1951- 
1952. Half a century later, the 


expression 


senior officials. 


resurfaced when 
Хі Jinping launched his major 
anticorruption campaign soon after 
coming to power in 2012. The slogan 
Strike Tigers and Flies Alike # 8-3%, 
— #47 (flies being low-level officials, 
а lesser but more common pest) has 
since become a trademark of Xi's 
‘strongman’ image. The party's tiger 
hunt became a nationwide sport. 
Just as people in the past loved to 
hear storytellers talk about Wu 
Song's conquest of the tiger, many 
Chinese today enjoy the spectacle of 
corrupt officials in prison jumpsuits 
confessing their sins on national 
television, begging for forgiveness. 
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The metaphor of tigers and 
flies so beloved of CPC leaders 
has its origin in an earlier anti- 
graft campaign headed by Chiang 
Ching-kuo, the son of Mao’s mortal 
enemy and rival Chiang Kai-shek, 
whose government retreated to the 
island of Taiwan in 1949. One year 
before the defeat, Chiang Ching-kuo 
arrived in Shanghai to stabilise its 
economy, which had been marred 
by years of war, corruption, and 
rampant inflation. The slogan of 
his campaign was ‘strike the tigers, 
don’t swat the flies’ E 4T2E JE, жж 
#8, making it clear that he was only 
after the ‘fat cats’ among profiteers 
and speculators. Unfortunately for 
Chiang Ching-kuo, the biggest 
tigers of all were among his own 
family and supporters. He might 
have ‘talked tiger’ but in the end he 
could only go after smaller game, as 
the cartoon by Mi Gu reproduced 
here suggests. 


While in Shanghai Chiang 
Ching-kuo reportedly led a crowd of 
5,000 young army veterans singing 
a song called Two Tigers АЖ А, 
set to the tune of Frére Jacques.” 
The same melody had previously 
served as the Republic of China's 
military anthem, Song of the 
National Revolution. It is unclear 


when tigers were first written into 
the lyrics of this song, but Chiang 
Ching-kuo was reportedly fond of 
it, singing it on various occasions in 
Jiangxi province, where he served 
as commissioner between 1939 
and 1945.13 It is agreed that in the 
context of Chiang's anticorruption 
campaign, the two tigers represent 
profiteers and communists. Yet 
the lyrics, which are about one 
tiger missing an ear and another 
missing a tail, could have originally 
been poking fun at the isolationist 
United States, unable to hear the 
cries for help of people around the 
world, and the Soviet Union, lacking 
balance and unlikely to survive. 


Regardless of its political 
associations, the song Two Tigers 
went on to become a popular 
nursery rhyme loved by millions 
in the Chinese-speaking world. 
Powerful and protective, menacing 
and harmful the tiger remains 
a complex ambiguous figure 
in China's symbolic landscape. 
And if tigers still symbolically 
play the villain in the Chinese 
political agenda, their traditional 
associations are complex and live on 
through countless legends, myths, 


stories, and songs. 
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Translated with an introduction 
by Peishan Yann 


RANSLATOR'S INTRODUCTION! 
The СОУШ-19 
Shanghai in the People's Republic of 
China (PRC) from April to June 2022 
may seem remote for most people 
who only know about it from news 


lockdown in 


reports, which can convey the scale 
and magnitude of the lockdown, but 
not the pain it inflicted. For China’s 
biggest city, of approximately 
twenty-six million people, to descend 
into a full lockdown while the rest of 
the world was navigating away from 
it was incomprehensible at best. 
Compounded by the lack of clear and 
transparent communication from 
the authorities and the redoubling of 
tough, senseless measures to contain 


people, Shanghai residents struggled 
through more than two months of 
turmoil with little recourse. Like 
other Chinese cities in lockdown, 
Shanghai came to a halt, but it 
was a halt like no other as China’s 
largest commercial engine ground 
to a stop, putting lives, livelihoods, 
and emotional and mental health 
at risk as the country stubbornly 
stuck to its zero-COVID policy, 
under which little else mattered. 


In addition to the inconvenience 
and anxiety of being locked inside, 
and the fear of testing positive for 
the virus and being moved to a 
quarantine centre, the prolonged 
lockdown also prevented access to 
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many daily necessities, including 
medicines, paper, 
even food. Hunger was real and 
immediate. Residents mostly relied 
on tuan gou M% or ‘community 
group-buying’ to procure daily 
essentials for entire residential 


toilet and 


compounds during the lockdown.’ 
These experienceshavebeenbrought 
to life by first-person accounts 
on various podcasts, 
including Stochastic Volatility М 
ож), which is hosted by three 
young women, who recently read 
out letters from Shanghai residents 
at breaking point. Listeners from 
mainly first-tier cities aged in their 
twenties to mid-thirties found such 


Chinese 


downloadable podcasts that directly 
addressed their concerns deeply 
appealing, especially in long periods 
of isolation during the pandemic, 
when the intimacy and familiarity 
of the human voice became even 
more soothing and reassuring. 
Timely and lively discussions on 
the pandemic 
them, and they drew strength 
from them to bear the unbearable. 


The 
provides powerful insights into life 
during the lockdown. We hear about 
the discrimination suffered by nine 
male migrant workers crowded 


resonated with 


letter translated here 


into a single rental unit when most 
tested positive for the virus, and 
their vulnerability in the face of 
their neighbours’ cold indifference 
Another 
harrowing story is that of an eighty- 


and cruel criticisms. 
eight-year-old woman crying out 
for help and being ignored by her 
residents’ committee as supplies 
of food and medicine ran critically 
low. But there are also glimmers of 
heart-warming kindness: younger 
residents looking out for their 
elderly neighbours апа people 
feeding the stray cats in the longtang 


jr € (Janeway communities’). 


Amid this whirlpool of chaos 
and uncertainty, people recorded 
their stories and the absurdities 
surrounding them. Their stories 
to be heard, 
and shared. 


need translated, 


жжж 


Dear Stochastic Volatility hosts, 
Zhiqi, Shiye, and Jianguo, 

Most of the time, I’m inclined to 
assume the role of the listener and 
reader, very rarely willing to pick up 
my pen, and never have I voiced my 
opinions on a public platform. The 
power of language is all but weak. 
It’s such a heavy responsibility as 
well. I have no confidence I will be 


able to accurately express what I’ve 
seen in words. I’m even more scared 
that what I say will be misconstrued 
and others will get hurt. So, I’ve 
always just curled up inside my 
shell, unable to speak. 


But living in Shanghai and 
being a part of what may be the 
greatest absurdity of the twenty- 
first century, there is always a flag 
waving from a small corner in my 
room and that flag says, ‘Cry оці! 3 
protesting my silence and my failure 
to record what I see. So, I thought, 
why not write something for the 
Stochastic Volatility’s letterbox, this 


semi-private and semi-public space. 


This is the fifth week of working 
from home. Objectively speaking, 
life hasn’t been too bad. I have a 
source of income and know how 
to find 


access to daily necessities is not a 


information online. So, 


problem. But the familiar structure 
of my daily life is crumbling bit by 
bit. Moreover, I’ve а pessimistic 
inkling that life will never return 
to ‘normal’. 


What I’m seeing is the weakness 
of the individual, and this lockdown 


has also fully exposed what lies 


beneath this weakness — the 
absurdity that we once considered 


ourselves unrelated individuals. 


I live in an old longtang in 
downtown Shanghai, an alleyway 
community with a severely ageing 
population. Half of its residents 
are younger people from outside 
Shanghai, the other half elderly 
native Shanghainese. Until a month 
ago, these were like two parallel 
worlds. I feel ashamed that I have 
never attempted to remove the 
filter from my eyes to really observe 
the people who live around me, 
the human beings who are closest 
to me in the physical sense, until 
a month ago. 


When the invisible barriers 
built around a ‘normal life’ were 
shattered by lockdown orders, the 
world revealed its original shape — 
real people of myriad and enormous 
differences, all equally fallen into 
this whirlpool of chaos. There is no 
longer a distinction between ‘your 
world’ and ‘my world’. Everybody 
is enclosed within the same fortress 
walls in the same physical space, 
in a closed circuit without an exit 
switch. All I can do is to record the 
little stories that happen in this 
closed circuit. 
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The Ones Who Lost Their 
Voice 


There are nine of them in one 
unit, seven of whom have tested 
positive. The neighbourhood 
committee has not disinfected 
their apartment, given them 
supplies or conducted PCR 


testing. Neighbours, please 
take extra care to avoid them, 
they are going to break out at 


any moment! 


This message suddenly appeared in 
my neighbourhood WeChat group. 


This is the first time that I had 
become aware of this group of 
residents in my neighbourhood. 
Their cramped living conditions are 
unsuitable for selfisolation. They 
were not relocated to quarantine 
centres quickly enough and have 
cross-infected each other. Finding 
themselves in dire straits, they were 
robbed of a voice to cry out for help. 
I do not know what they look like 
or what they do for a living, but I 
do know they have been blindly 
condemned by the community 


as tenants engaged іп illegal 


overcrowding. 


Someone asked in the chat: 
‘Nine people in a single unit. How 
could they possibly like Shanghai 
that much? Shared rentals are 
such a big problem, just wait until 
the pandemic is over, ГІЇ dob them 
in.’ Another person said: ‘So many 
positive cases and they still haven’t 
been shepherded out to quarantine 
centres. Their rubbish is piling up 
in the corridor day by day. What are 
others living in the same building 
supposed to do?’ Someone else 
commented: ‘Everyone steer clear 
of them, they are coming downstairs 
to dump their rubbish. Rubbish 
accumulated from nine people. It 
already stinks!’ Still, one person 
observed: ‘They have not joined 
any tuangou, the neighbourhood 
committee has not given them any 
supplies either, these boys must 
be starving.’ 


As for these nine people, they 
had no collective voice. They did not 
join any community group-buying 
or ask anyone for help. Neither did 
they respond to any suspicions or 
accusations. No-one knows why 
they came to Shanghai to live in 
such an overcrowded rental unit. 
No-one knows about their living 
conditions, or what help they need 
the most right now. They are simply 


People with sanitised gloves 
Source: Branimir Balogovic, Unsplash 


labelled ‘tenants in shared rental 
with COVID-19" — a collective 
identity that has been tossed out 
into the open for criticism and 
then dismissed. 


Working by my window, I could 
occasionally hear shouts from the 
residential compound. A cry to the 
vast empty city, absorbed into the 
incessantrain that marks the change 
from spring to summer. I think, 
perhaps this is the only sound they 


can make, the only one I can hear. 
Please Help Me! 


They said that the lockdown 
would only last for four days. 
I only stocked up on some 


vegetables which cannot last 
long. The medication for a 
bedridden elderly person with 
dementia is running low. And 
my domestic helper has only 
two days' worth of medicine for 
her high blood pressure. I rang 
the neighbourhood committee 
this morning and they said they 
were busy but would ring me 
back in the afternoon. I waited 
until past 3pm and still they 
did not make contact. I rang 
countless times afterwards but 
the number was always busy; 
this went on until 6pm. The 
two of them will die without 
their medicine. I am 88 years 
old myself and have difficulties 
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with mobility. I’ve been on 
tenterhooks all day and can’t 
sleep at night. Will someone 
please help me! 


This was another message from 
my neighbourhood WeChat group, 
posted by ап eighty-eight-year- 
old resident. Police officers and 
volunteers in the community have 
since made contact with her and 
provided help. Hopefully she and 
her family can pull through this 


rough patch. 


In the Weibo community page 
‘Help Needed for Shanghai Pandemic’ 
Ж ЖЛ, there are many similar 
cries for urgent assistance. I do not 
know how many of these pleas have 
been attended to, or how many of 
them have been swept away into 
this vast sea of information. Nor 
do I know the number of people 
out there who have no idea how or 
where to seek help. 


Ihave no idea what I could do to 
help. In our residential compound, 
some concerned neighbours have 
left their 
details on the ground floor of those 


notices with contact 
apartment blocks mostly inhabited 
by senior citizens, so that those in 
need could reach out. 


I met an old lady with silver 
hair when I was on my way to 
pick up some supplies. We stood 
by the side of the road watching a 
little black kitten eat. I asked if she 
had enough food at home and if 
she needed anything. She smiled 
sweetly and replied that she had 
enough. Everything was fine and she 
only wanted to come out for a stroll 
and see how her elderly neighbours 
were doing. She said that having a 
young person stop and show her 
concern had made her very happy. 
The old lady declined my material 
assistance. I am not sure if she was 
only trying to reassure me when she 
said she had enough to eat but I do 
hope my show of concern brought 
her some emotional solace. 


In this great chaos, I have come 
to believe in the resilience of the 
people and have witnessed sparkles 
of kindness glimmering through this 
calamitous darkness. And yet, none 
of this should have happened in the 
first place. 


Stray Cats 


In my longtang there live around 
ten stray cats. In normal times, old 
grannies will come out and feed 
them at fixed mealtimes. The cats 
have their own food bowls and 


Stray cats аге а соттоп sight т Shanghai 
Source: Anna Kumpan, Unsplash 


territory. But since all this huge 
uncertainty has swept over us, how 
are these stray cats supposed to live? 


A week ago, I noticed their food 
supply had been completely cut off. 
Previously proud and uninterested 
in engaging with people, they 
started circling me,  mewing 
loudly. It occurred to me that the 
apartment blocks where the cat- 
feeding grannies live were all under 
lockdown, and these cats had been 
without food for nearly a week. I 
opened my delivery apps and was 
relieved to find that while all the 
takeaway food businesses catering 
for humans had stopped operation, 


a pet store was still selling cat food 
and could deliver. Dry cat food was 
out of stock of course, but limited 
titbits and canned food were still 
available. I managed to snatch up 
two weeks' worth of supplies. From 
then on in the lockdown, I took on a 
new routine of feeding the stray cats. 


I must admit, human beings 
are very selfish animals. When 
I discovered that it was still within 
my power to do something for 
the cats downstairs, my anxiety 
and guilt seemed to have lifted a 
little. For all the talk about kind 
intentions, all I wanted was to avoid 
falling into the category of ‘not doing 
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anything to help’. What I did really 
was merely pick the easiest task 
rather than the much more difficult 
ones that would require more time, 
effort, and commitment, such as 
becoming a community volunteer 
or speaking up on behalf of those 
who were suffering. 


Later, I discovered that in the 
cats’ bowls, dry cat food was mixed 
in occasionally with the canned food 
I had provided. It seems there are 
others like me who are trying to not 
let the cats go hungry. I hope that 
neither the people nor cats living in 
my longtang go hungry. 

I’ve written all this and still 
I have no idea how I am going to 
get through this spring. Perhaps 
spring has already slipped by. What 
I know is that such trivial stories 


as I have told here will continue to 
unfold in a ceaseless cycle, just as 
we will continue to experience fear, 
anger, despair, and helplessness. 
But I hope those who witness these 
stories don’t lose the courage to 
record them. 


I end my letter with these lines 
from Baudelaire’s L’Avertisseur: 


Whatever he may plan or hope, 
Man does not live for an instant 
Without enduring the warning 
Of the unbearable Viper 


From L’Avertisseur by Charles 


Baudelaire, translated by Lewis 
Piaget Shanks, in Flowers of Evil 
(New York: Ives Washburn, 1931) 
Shanghai, 14 April 2022 
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THE TWENTIETH PARTY 
CONGRESS: A PRIMER 


Linda Jaivin and M. Su 


HAT IS A Party 
Congress? 


The Party Congress PHP HE 
ARKA is the most important 
meeting in the calendar of activities 
of the Communist Party of China 
(CPC). Since 1977, one has been 
held every five years. Before that, 
they were less regular. Delegates to 
the congress formalise changes to 
the party's leadership, review the 
previous five years, and set policy 
directions for the next five. 


When and Where was the 
Twentieth Party Congress 
Held? 

The Twentieth Party Congress took 
place on 16-22 October 2022 in the 


Great Hall of the People, Beijing, in 
the People's Republic of China (PRC). 


One to Twenty 


First Party Congress: 23 July 
to 2 August 1921, Shanghai 


and Jiaxing. 


Second Party Congress: 
16-23 July 1922, Shanghai. 


Third Party Congress: 
12-20 June 1923, Guangzhou. 


Fourth Party Congress: 
11-22 January 1925, Shanghai. 


Fifth Party Congress: 27 April 
to 9 May 1927, Wuhan. 


Sixth Party Congress: 18 June 
to 11 July 1928, Moscow. 
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Seventh Party Congress: 


23 April to 11 June 1945, Yan’an. 


Eighth Party Congress: 


15-27 September 1956, Beijing. 


Ninth Party Congress: 
1-24 April 1969, Beijing. 


Tenth Party Congress: 
24-28 August 1973, Beijing. 


Eleventh Party Congress: 
12-18 August 1977, Beijing. 


Twelfth Party Congress: 
1-11 September 1982, Beijing. 


Thirteenth Party Congress: 
25 October to 1 November 


1987, Beijing. 


Fourteenth Party Congress: 
12-18 October 1992, Beijing. 


Fifteenth Party Congress: 


12-18 September 1997, Beijing. 


Sixteenth Party Congress: 
8-14 November 2002, Beijing. 


Seventeenth Party Congress: 
15-21 October 2007, Beijing. 


Eighteenth Party Congress: 
8-14 November 2012, Beijing. 


Nineteenth Party Congress: 
18-24 October 2017, Beijing. 


Twentieth Party Congress: 
16-22 October 2022, Beijing. 


Who Goes, How Are They 
Chosen, and What Do 
They Do? 

A total of 2,379 people were 
expected to attend the Twentieth 
Party Congress: 2,296 delegates 
representing the 967 million 
members of the CPC plus eighty- 
three special invitees, including 
retired former leaders. Forty-one 
people sent apologies, leaving a total 
of 2,338 attendees. 


Thirty-eight ‘electoral units’ 
it 43 choose the delegates in 
multiple rounds of referrals and 
reviews overseen by and subject to 
the approval of party discipline and 
inspection organs, who screen for 
such things as loyalty to Xi Jinping 
and appropriate representation 
of ethnic minorities. Provinces, 
municipalities, and regions choose 
nearly 70 percent of the delegates, or 
1,585 delegates in 2022. The People’s 


The Twentieth Party 
Congress took place 
took place on 16-22 
October 2022 in the 
Great Hall of the 
People, Beijing 
Source: zh.wikipedia.org 


Liberation Army and People’s 
Armed Police chose another 13 
percent of the total, and central 
party organs and state organs about 
12 percent. Of the 2,296 delegates, 
619 were women, or 27 percent of 
the total, a slight rise (2.8 percent) 
from the 19th congress in 2017. 


The function is 
largely approving 
the selection of the new Central 
Committee and acclaiming official 
reports and resolutions. 


Who Holds the Power? 


The delegates formally approve 
the selection of the CPC Central 
Committee PHRF ЯРА 2. 
The Twentieth Central Committee 
has 205 members and 171 alternate 
members, with an average age of 
57.2 years. Among those retiring in 
2022 were Premier Li Keqiang # я, 
4% and Chinese Political Consultative 
Conference chairman Wang Yang 


delegates’ 
ceremonial: 


‘£77, though neither had reached 
the official retirement age of sixty- 
eight. Of the 205 members of the 
Twentieth Central Committee, 135 
(66 percent) are new. Only eleven of 


the full members, or 4.9 percent, are 
women; another nineteen women 
are alternate members. 


The Central Committee approves 
the appointments to the Politburo ж 
їв). The Twentieth Politburo has 
twenty-four members, only four of 
whom are under the age of sixty 
(three are fifty-eight and one is 
fifty-seven). The oldest member is 
seventy-two-year-old Zhang Youxia 
iK ХВ, who is vice-chairman of the 
Military Commission. 


For the first time in twenty- 
five years, no woman sits on the 
Politburo. Historically, there have 
only ever been six female full 
members and two alternates. Of 
those six, three were the wives 
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or widows of top leaders. Mao 
Zedong's wife, Jiang Qing 5-8, lost 
her position after her arrest as part 
of the ‘Gang of Four’ after Mao’s 
death in 1976; she died in jail in 
1991. Lin Biao's wife, Ye Qun "|, 
lost her position in 1971 when she 
and her husband — Mao’s erstwhile 
‘closest сотгаде-іп-агтѕ and 
chosen successor — supposedly died 
in a plane crash while fleeing China 
after allegedly trying to assassinate 
Mao. Deng Yingchao Ж, the 
widow of popular premier Zhou 
Enlai Я&Ж, joined the Politburo 
in 1977 as part of the group around 
Deng Xiaoping that ushered in the 
Reform Era; she retired in 1985. (See 
Focus, ‘The Communist Party of China: 
Where Are the Women?', рр.147-152.) 


The Politburo 
Politburo Standing Committee (PSC) 
SUUS A 45A. Is 
are the most powerful people in 
China. No woman has ever sat 
on the PSC. The current PSC has 
seven ranked members of whom Xi 


selects the 


members 


Jinping, as the third-term general 
secretary and chair of the Central 
Military Commission P~PRE¥# 
RA, is the most powerful of all; 
unlike previous committees, which 
comprised diverse ‘factions’ or 
groups — prominently including 


that which had its origins in the 
Communist Youth League — the new 
one is believed to consist entirely of 
men loyal to Xi personally and to his 
vision for the country. 

No. 1: Xi Jinping 2 31-Р, aged sixty- 
nine, holds the titles of CPC general 
secretary and chair of the Central 
Military Commission, among other 
non-party titles, including that of 
state chairman or president. 

No. 2: Li Qiang 45555, aged sixty- 
three, was Xi’s subordinate when 
Xi was party secretary of Zhejiang 
province. Promoted to the Politburo 
in 2017, he was also party secretary 
of Shanghai, responsible for the 
strict COVID lockdowns there in 
2022. He is new to the PSC. 


No. 3: Zhao Гей Ж Al, aged sixty- 
five, is considered a member of 
Xi’s ‘Shaanxi Gang’ 44. It is 
said Zhao’s father had a personal 
relationship with Xi’s father, Xi 
Zhongxun 3 (Р ij. 

№. 4: Wang Huning Ж Р т, aged 
sixty-seven, has been the party’s 
leading political theorist since 
the 1990s, including during the 
administrations ої Xi’s predecessors 
Jiang Zemin and Hu Jintao, and has 
been a member of the Politburo 
since 2012. He is one of Xi’s closest 


advisers. Unlike the others, Wang 
came to prominence not as a party 
bureaucrat but because of his work 
in the Central Policy Research Office 
PHP RARE, a major CPC 
think tank. 

№. 5: Cai Qi 2547, aged sixty-seven, 
is the party secretary of the Beijing 
Municipal Party Committee and first 
secretary of the CPC Secretariat. 
A former subordinate of Xi’s in 
both Fujian and Zhejiang, he has 
been known to call Xi ‘xi Dada’ or 
‘Daddy Xi’. He is also said to be a 
fan of the television series House 
of Cards and was behind the forced 
eviction of rural migrants from 
Beijing beginning in 2017. He is 
new to the PSC. 

No. 6: Ding Xuexiang T f, aged 
sixty, is the youngest member of the 
PSC and the director of the General 
Office of the Central Committee. 
Dubbed Xi's ‘chief of staff’, he has 
worked under him for many years, 
and frequently accompanies Xi on 
both domestic and foreign trips. He 
is new to the PSC. 

No. 7: Li Xi 44, aged sixty-six, 
until recently the party secretary 
of Guangdong province, chairs the 
powerful Central Commission for 
Discipline Inspection Ф832 6 


Ж л 12 & 2, which prosecutes 
the anticorruption campaign that is 
one of Xi’s signature policies. He is 
said to be a close friend of Xi’s and is 
new to the PSC. 


Reports, Speeches, 

and Constitutional 
Amendments 

Xi  Jinping's keynote speech 
was titled ‘Hold High the Great 
Banner of Socialism with Chinese 
Characteristics and Strive in Unity to 
Build a Modern Socialist Country in 
All Respects’ =) жр ELA @ 4+ 4 + Uh 
KER, аах ла LIM 
3e И] 95 FHP E JE ^ 568 — EA 
A EA XAIES E. I took about 
one hour and forty-five minutes for 
him to read the abridged version of 
the report, which in full is 31,600 
characters and, 


printed, runs 


to 72 pages. 


The overal message of the 
report was that China is advancing 
by leaps and bounds under the 
leadership of the Communist Party, 
with Xi at the helm. It reaffirmed 
that the central task of the CPC is to 
build a powerful modern socialist 
country and promote the great 
rejuvenation of the Chinese nation. 
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Compared with previous reports, 
there were many more mentions of 
security & 2 (in particular, ‘national 
security’ El #4) and references to 
‘risks’ and ‘challenges’, and none of 
the previously popular expression 
‘period of strategic opportunity’ X 
943.3534. There were also fewer 
of the 
particular, the market and reforms) 


mentions economy (in 
— although there were numerous 
references to the importance 


of technology. 


Among the changes to the 
party constitution adopted by the 
congress was the enshrinement of Xi 
Jinping Thought on Socialism with 
Chinese Characteristics for the New 
Era as well as the Two Establishes 
84-51 and Two Safeguards ® 
АР. The first establishes Xi as 
the party's "соге and Xi Jinping 
Thought on Socialism with Chinese 
Characteristics for the New Era as 
the party's guiding ideology — in 
essence, putting Xi on par with Mao 
and above Deng Xiaoping and his 


other post-Mao predecessors. The 
‘safeguards’, meanwhile, maintain 
that “соге? status in the party and the 
party's authority over the nation. 


The line from Xi's official report 
that the party must ‘resolutely 
oppose and contain Taiwan 
independence' was also written into 


the party constitution. 


An Unscripted Moment 


After the press had been let into 
the congress, Xi's predecessor, Hu 
Jintao, appeared visibly agitated by 
something in the red folders on the 
table before him. When Xi motioned 
for attendants to lead him away, Hu 
appeared unwilling to go, and an 
attendant lifted him from his seat 
by the right armpit. As he left, he 
said something to Xi and patted the 
shoulder of Li Keqiang; both men 
nodded without turning to face him. 
Hu's first reappearance in public 
was at the 6 December memorial 
service for his own predecessor, 
Jiang Zemin. 
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A MATTER OF PERSPECTIVE: 
INSIDER ACCOUNTS OF 

XI JINPING AND THE 
TWENTIETH PARTY 


CONGRESS 


Neil Thomas 


AST AUTUMN SAW the return of 

every China watcher’s favourite 
‘parlour game’.! The Communist 
Party of China (CPC) convened 
its Twentieth Party Congress, a 
quinquennial gathering of about 
3,000 party 
Beijing, for a week of meetings 


representatives іп 


that approved a report by General 
Secretary XiJinping 7 37-Р, amended 
the party’s constitution, and selected 
a new Central Committee (see Focus, 
‘The Twentieth Party Congress: A 
Primer, pp.41-46). The game is to 
guess which cadres win promotion 
to the elite Politburo and its top 


seven-member Politburo Standing 
Committee (PSC). Bonus questions in 
2022 were whether Xi would secure 
a precedent-defying third five-year 
term as general secretary and even 
revive the title of party chairman 
once held by Mao Zedong ФК. 


The results showed that even 
professional analysts of the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC) can struggle 
to pierce the black box of the party’s 
backroom machinations. Xi won a 
third term, as was widely expected, 
but did not become party chairman, 
as some experts had postulated. 
But Xi surprised most analysts 
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by installing a PSC and Politburo 
packed exclusively with his allies 
and loyalists, cementing a personal 
hold over Chinese elite politics that 
is unprecedented in the post-Mao 
era. Most observers had assumed, 
based on his previous behaviour 
and mounting policy headwinds, 
that Xi would retain a handful 
of more moderate leaders from 
different factional backgrounds. Yet, 
such figures as Li Keqiang # 5,8, 
Wang Yang ‘£4, and Hu Chunhua 
УЖ — all linked with former 
general secretary Ни  Jintao's 
Communist Youth League faction 
— were retired or demoted. Xi 
ignored decades-old norms about 
and 


incumbency, retirement, 


powersharing. 


The 2022 congress was hardly 
unique 
Experts 
Nineteenth Party Congress in 2017 
that Xi would make Premier Li 


in defying expectations. 
speculated before the 


Keqiang # 23% retire early and 
would exempt his old friend Wang 
Qishan 29453 from retirement 
norms — neither of which happened. 
Many wrongly forecast that both 
Xis ally Chen Miner НМЖЛ and 
Lis ally Hu Chunhua 44-48 would 
reach the PSC, but both had to settle 
for less-senior roles as ordinary 


Politburo members. Errant political 
forecasting is hardly unique to 
China, but the high levels of secrecy 
there make predicting outcomes like 
this even more difficult. 


In 2017, right before the 
Nineteenth Party Congress, Jessica 
Batke and Oliver Melton asked in 
a commentary on ChinaFile, ‘Why 
do we keep writing about Chinese 
politics as if we know more than 
we do?’. They argued that Western 
media and China pundits project 
an ‘air of certainty’ about Chinese 
politics that is unwarranted given 
the scarcity of facts: 


China’s Party-state is extremely 
successful at controlling 
information. Even the most 
policy 
deliberations and processes, 


basic insights into 
leaders’ intentions and views, 
and elite power dynamics are 
filtered through a sophisticated 
propaganda апа censorship 
regime Ша most cases, 
[we] depend heavily upon 
assumptions that paper over 
information gaps, or аге 
structured in ways that exclude 
policy and 
important variables [W]e 
all too often use what little we 


considerations 


do know to make assumptions 
that form the bedrock of larger, 
more sweeping judgments.” 


What we do know is mostly 
hard facts 
context: the formal structure of 


devoid of human 
political institutions, the officials 
who hold positions in 
institutions, and the policies 
produced by these officials in these 
institutions. Propaganda trumpets 
policy outcomes as products of 


these 


the scientific process of Socialism 
with 
Internal 


Chinese Characteristics. 


rules forbid members 
from questioning party decisions or 
publicising internal operations. We 
therefore know the what, but we 
usually can only speculate about the 


how and the why. 


A major lacuna is insight from 
people working within the system. 
Typically, 
interviews 


there are no media 
with 
no leaks to the press about private 
meetings, no journalistic exposés 
China 
about how decisions are made, 


senior leaders, 


from within or outside 


and no tell-all memoirs by retired 
politicians. Secrecy is fundamental 
for a party devoted historically 
to revolutionary warfare and 


presently to authoritarian control. 


Party members and public servants 
are expected to speak with one 
voice: that of the party. 


Seldom does a Chinese political 
insider turn against the regime and 
manage to tell their tale. Firsthand 
stories of  intra-party politics, 
especially those published іп 
English, generate an extraordinary 
buzz simply because they are 
so uncommon. That two 
accounts emerged in the leadup 
to the Twentieth Party Congress 
is remarkable. They provided a 
window into a hidden world, but 
their reception also showed how 
the China-watching community 
had yet to fully heed Batke and 
Melton’s warning. 


such 


Insiders Out 


Red Roulette by Desmond Shum 
лк became the most explosive 
book on Chinese politics for years 
when it hit the shelves in September 
2021. Shum, mostly through the 
ambition and networking of his 
former wife Whitney Duan fjr 
(whose looks he feels the need to 
disparage), made a fortune as an 
entrepreneur in Beijing at the height 
of China’s ‘gilded age’ under General 
Secretary Hu Jintao 915099 in the 
2000s and early 2010s.? His lucrative 
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ventures — which included helping 
the family of then premier Wen 
Jiabao 2% € profit from the float 
of Ping An Insurance, demolishing 
villages to build the Beijing Airport 
Cargo Terminal, and developing 
the Bulgari Hotel in Beijing — 
both required and enabled him to 
schmooze with senior CPC officials. 
The book details the extraordinary 
wealth accumulated by top leaders 
and their families and the grubby 
reality of doing business in China, 
with official permits requiring the 
endless wining, dining, and vulgar 
bribing of party cadres. 


Shum also offers glimpses 
of the personality politics that 
rumble beneath the party’s well- 
oiled exterior. We learn, through 
Wen’s wife, Zhang Peili #247, that 
it was Xi who convinced the PSC 
in February 2012 to purge Bo Xilai 
ЖЖ, a Politburo member and 
Xi’s political rival, after Bo’s wife 
murdered British businessman 
Neil Heywood. Wen and then 
Hu concurred with Xi, perhaps 
eyeing their own security after the 
leadership transition coming that 
November. The only objection came 
from security czar Zhou Yongkang 
HAE. Zhou became the highest- 
profile casualty of a sweeping 


anticorruption campaign that Xi 
launched shortly after taking office. 
But Xi still made the Wens and other 
their ill- 
gotten wealth to the state, according 
to Zhang. Shum, disturbed by Xi's 
hardline politics, saw the writing on 
the wall for the freewheeling China 
in which he had thrived, and moved 
to the United Kingdom. 


"Вед Families’ ‘donate’ 


Still, the rewards of working 
with the party could be staggering. 
Shum intimates that he exited China 
and his marriage in 2015 with a 
significant chunk of the hundreds of 
millions of dollars that he and Duan 
made from what he calls ‘influence 
peddling’ with the party elite. Duan 
was less fortunate. She was close to 
Sun Zhengcai 4X, a rising star 
on the Politburo and a potential 
successor to Xi. Sun had given land 
to the couple in Beijing's Shunyi 
district in exchange for political 
favours. Duan’s starring role in the 
Wen familys moneymaking had 
already put her at risk and, after 
Xi purged Sun in July 2017, she 
disappeared — almost certainly 
detained by party agents. While 
Duan's extralegal 
reprehensible, 
rampant graft and dysfunction serve 
as a convincing, if unintentional, 


detention is 


Shum's tales of 


23, AN INSIDER'S STORY 
— mM OF WEALTH, POWER, 
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TODAY'S CHINA 


Red Roulette: the most explosive book on Chinese 
politics for years when it hit the shelves in 
September 2021 

Source: Wikimedia 


argument for why the party needed 
an anticorruption campaign, albeit 
one less politically selective than 
Xi’s version. 


For all his access, Shum was 
never a party cadre, although he 
held a seat on the Beijing branch 
of the Chinese People’s Political 
which 
is part of the party’s united-front 
system to coopt non-party groups 


Consultative Conference, 


and individuals. A view from inside 
the system itself comes from Cai Xia 
ЖЖ, a liberal-leaning professor at 
the Central Party School (CPS) from 
1998 until her retirement in 2012. 


Cai has lived in exile in the United 
States since her scathing critiques of 
Xi’s ‘mafia boss’ mentality had her 
expelled from the party in 2020. She 
has become an outspoken Xi critic, 
authoring, among other articles, 
two essays in the influential foreign 
policy magazine Foreign Affairs, one 
each in 2021 and 2022. 

Cai was a self-confessed ‘true 
believer’ in Marxism and in the 
party’s ability to embrace economic 
and political reform to improve 
the lives of Chinese people. Her 
confidence in the party faded 
when Hu Jintao began reining in 
civil society, and then vanished 
completely in Xi’s New Era. In her 
essays, titled ‘The Party That Failed’ 
and ‘The Weakness of Xi Jinping’, as 
well as other reports and interviews, 
Cai argues that Xi’s ‘one-man show’ 
of political crackdowns, personality 
cult, and centralised power is 
leading the party and the country 
towards disaster. She offers a rare 
window into such experiences as 
the hollow tedium of drafting party 
documents (in the early 2000s) and 
shares revealing anecdotes like how 
Xi's well-connected mother helped 
advance his career by writing to his 
early bosses. 
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Lessons from the 
Twentieth Party Congress 


Shum and Cai suggested somewhat 
different takes on Xi's standing 
ahead of the Twentieth Рагу 
Congress. Red Roulette's tales of 
bigwigs and businesspeople felled 
by the new regime emphasised 
how Xi had ‘grabbed so much 
power’ that he was the ‘chairman 
of everything’ and could become 
‘emperor for Ше’. The party's 
capabilities were growing not only 
to ‘maximize its control inside 
China’, but also to ‘export China's 
repressive system overseas.” Cai 
was more pessimistic about Xi’s 
prospects. Her more recent Foreign 
Affairs essay, published the month 
before the congress, claimed that 
Xi’s authority ‘is being questioned as 
never before’ because ‘resentment 
among CPC elites is rising’ due to 
political restrictions апа policy 
mistakes that potentially threaten 
China’s social stability, economic 
growth, and international relations.® 


Cai had argued in 2021 that 
“60-70 percent of the СРС» high- 
level officials’ favour constitutional 
democracy, rights, 
positive US-China relations, citing 


human and 


her ‘thirty years of contact’ with 


senior cadres? She said that 
Washington should 'support liberal 
elements within the party’ to advance 
political reform. Her pre-congress 
article asserted a 'row' among top 
leaders that was ‘breaking out into 
public view’ because then premier 
Li Keqiang opposed Xi’s zero-COVID 
policy, echoing a prominent claim 
made earlier that year in the pages 
of the Wall Street Journal.’ Li ‘may 
soon reach a breaking point’ and 
‘stealth infighting’ will intensify 
before the congress, Cai argued, 
because Xi ‘may not have locked up 


a third term’. 


Both authors show how the 
informal politics of patronage, 
rivalry, contro]  pervade 
Zhongnanhai, ^ exposing | party 
propaganda as the shiny skin of 
a rotten fruit. But the outcomes 
of such intrigue do manifest in 
the formal structures of political 
authority and the party does tell us 
who is promoted, who is purged, 
and which ideas become policy. 
And the months leading up to the 
Twentieth Party Congress saw the 
continuation of рго-Хі political 
trends, with Xi promoting more 
allies, sidelining more associates 
of Li, and further embedding his 
personal leadership and policy 


and 


agenda into official ideology. Li's 
economic stimulus measures were 
not a rebellion against Xi (as some 
observers claimed) but rather the 
implementation of his instructions 
to 'balance epidemic prevention 
and control] with economic and 
social development. Li was at best 
a dissembling Zhou Enlai Я .& to 
Xi's domineering Mao. 


Shum's emphasis on Xi's power 
was ultimately more accurate than 
Cai’s stress on his vulnerability. 
Her views that Xi wants “а China- 
‘the 
planned economy of the Maoist 


centric world order’ and 
era’, and that a ‘vicious cycle’ of 
intensifying factional competition 
could push Xi to attack Taiwan, 
are also debatable. However, her 
observations that Xi wanted to 
‘tighten his grip’ domestically and 
‘raise his ambitions internationally’ 
have proved on target. Even Cai, 
for all her doubts, conceded that Xi 
would probably win a third term, 
although her analysis was a far cry 
from forecasting Xi's incredible 


consolidation of power. 


No Proclivity for Change 


An illuminating concordance 
between Shum and Cai is that 
neither foresaw Xi returning China 


to strongman rule. Cai was ‘full 
of hope for China’ in 2012. Like 
the US columnist Nicholas Kristof, 
who infamously predicted that Xi 
would ‘spearhead a resurgence of 
economic reform, and probably 
some political easing as well’, Cai 
thought the new leader ‘had hinted 
at his proclivity for change'.? Shum 
also ‘had initially been optimistic 
about Xi’s rule’, partly because he 
and Duan were close to Xi allies 
Wang Qishan and Chen Xi I, 
a former Politburo member and 
head of the party's Organisation 
Department since 2017, and 'the 
general consensus in our social 
circle was that Xi would follow the 
established rules in China’. Chen 
Xi reportedly believed that Xi would 
the anticorruption 
campaign during his first term, 
while Wang anticipated "large-scale 
privatization’. 


wind down 


As we enter a second decade 
ої Xi’s leadership, such uncertainty 
about his thinking — even among 
his cronies — reflects a more 
fundamental truth about Chinese 
politics: even those near the top 
may not know what is going on." 
The system can be opaque to 
insiders, too, and has been this 


way since the beginning. Robert 
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Loh, a ‘patriotic national capitalist’ 
who fled Shanghai in 1957 and 
produced the remarkable memoir 
Escape from Red China, describes 
officials whose lives depended on 
Mao’s favour but who could still not 
read his intentions. Prisoner of the 
State, the posthumously published 
reminiscences of Zhao Ziyang Ж 
Жїн, the party general secretary 
purged for opposing military action 
to crush the Tiananmen protests in 
1989, is permeated by uncertainty. In 
high office, Zhao was still constantly 
guessing what paramount leader 
Deng Xiaoping was thinking. Under 
house arrest, he never knew when 
he would next be allowed to receive 
visitors or take excursions. In 
the present, the more Xi controls 
the system, the less we will know 
about Chinese policymaking, and 
the harder it becomes to anticipate 
its direction. 


Too often, facing this 
information vacuum, we in the West 
listen more to Chinese voices that 
say what we want to hear about 
China, including advocates for a 
more open economy, a shift to liberal 
democracy, or greater protections 
of human rights. Zhao’s favourable 
comments about democracy were 
seen to ‘offer hope’ of political reform 


in China, while Loh presciently 
identified the party’s obsession with 
control. Red Roulette arrived during 
a rectification drive against big tech, 
reinforcing narratives about Xi’s 
power over the private sector, while 
Cai’s writing fed into horserace 
journalism about leadership splits 
ahead of the congress. We want 
to hear that everything Xi does is 
disastrous and that no-one likes 
it, because that resonates with the 
objections that many of us have to 
his policies, but it is hard even for 
those inside the system to know 
whether that is true. Yet, we can 
agree strongly with the moral 
criticisms levelled at the party by 
voices of conscience, and accept the 
factual accuracy of their personal 
testimony, still engaging 
critically with their analytical 
conclusions about Chinese politics. 


while 


The Western media also at 
times struggle to understand the 
position of their interlocutors in 
the Chinese system. For example, 
The Guardian said Cai’s 
were ‘potentially dangerous for the 
Chinese leadership'," CNN claimed 
her criticisms dealt the party an 
‘embarrassing ром”, the 
Hoover Institution hailed her as ап 
important figure from within the 


words 


and 


Chinese Communist Party system'.!? 
Cai may have had ‘a front-row seat 
to the CPC’s court intrigue’, as she 
put it in her September 2022 article, 
but she was not a player on the elite 
political stage. Her position as one 
of more than 150 full professors 
at the Central Party School did not 
rank within the top few thousand 
or even the top tens of thousands of 
positions in the party hierarchy. 


There is no question that 
firsthand accounts capture the 
brutal mechanics of party rule 
better than the sterile pages of the 
People’s Daily. But insider accounts 
deserve the same analytical scrutiny 
that we ought to afford all work on 
Chinese politics. Otherwise, we risk 
making far-reaching claims based 
on a few anecdotal sources, which 
may overstate the importance of 
snippets of exposure to the very 
small number of people who call 
the shots in Beijing. We should 
at least compare these accounts 
with the evidence provided by the 
formal political system: promotions, 
purges, propaganda, and policies, 
for example. Opacity may make it 


unavoidable to, in Batke and Melton’s 
words, ‘use what little we do know’ 
to make grand assumptions and 
‘sweeping judgments'.? But we must 
be vigilant about using as much of 
‘what little we do know’ to inform 
our thinking.” 


Speaking out against the party 
carries costs. Neither Shum nor Cai 
can ever return to China. Shum’s son 
with Duan may never see his mother 
again. Cai lost her pension and she 
fears for her daughter and grandson, 
who still live in China. Dissenters to 
Xi’s rule who did not leave, such as 
legal scholar Xu Zhangrun 920 
and property tycoon Ren Zhiqiang 
4£.%5%, have suffered professional 
ruinandimprisonment, respectively. 
We owe them and others an 
enormous debt of gratitude for 
courageously sharing their stories 
with the world. We can only hope, 
for the sake of greater openness 
and freedom of expression in China, 
that the future breaks down the 
walls around the party's ‘hall of the 


monologue’ — 3 #.? 
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Ax China (CPC) Congress in 
October 2022, Xi Jinping Zt 
was confirmed for a third term 
as the party's general secretary. 
The party had already passed a 
historic resolution the year before 
— only the third in its 100-year 
history — establishing Xi as the 
“соге of the central committee and 
of the whole party' and Xi Jinping 
Thought on Socialism with Chinese 
Characteristics for the New Era as 
the party's guiding ideology. The 
conspicuous absence of potential 
successors on the new Politburo 
Standing Committee suggests that 
Xi will remain the strongman ruler 


of the People's Republic of China 
(PRC) for at least another five years 
beyond his current term (2022-2027) 
and possibly for life. Since coming to 
power in 2012, Xi has systematically 
sidelined potential rivals, promoted 
loyalists, and taken charge of all key 
decision-making processes at the top 
of Chinese politics. His lieutenants 
have cultivated his personality 
cult, projecting the image of Xi as 
commander-in-chief of the New Era 
in which he will lead the party's 
historical mission to restore China's 
civilisational greatness and proper 


place in the world. 
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Given Xi’s seemingly unassailable 
position at the apex of CPC power, 
students of Chinese politics have 
naturally been interested in his life 
and leanings. Much less attention 
has been given to the system that has 
enabled Xi to concentrate power in 
his own hands. How did Xi sidestep 
the protocols of powersharing and 
consensus decision-making that 
the post-Mao Zedong leadership — 
determined not to suffer a repeat 
of Mao's calamitous final years in 
power — intended to shape Chinese 
politics into the future? How did 
the party, with its supposedly 
established norms — such as those 
limiting its top leaders to two 
five-year terms and ensuring its 
members represented diverse ideas 
and interests — fail to constrain 
Xi from amassing such power? 
Leninist systems tend to produce 
strongman rule by virtue of their 
pyramid structure and because 
Leninist parties sit above the law. 
But the CPC was supposed to have 
solved this problem. 


Paramount Leader Deng 
Xiaoping 

The received wisdom, both in and 
beyond China, is that Deng Xiaoping 
х, China's paramount leader in 


the 1980s and early 1990s, promoted 
a collective leadership model and 
new  powersharing conventions 
that provided the political stability 
underpinning China's  meteoric 
rise. But conventional narratives 
arguably  overstate the 
to which elite politics changed 
under Deng and successive CPC 
leaders. After Mao's death, Deng 


manoeuvred his way to power by 


extent 


drawing on a network of alliances 
and his formidable authority as 
a revolutionary elder. Although 
Mao's successor as party chairman, 
Hua Guofeng 4# 54%, remained in 
that role until 1981, Deng and his 
allies effectively sidelined him, 
and then abolished that position 
as well as those of vice-chairmen, 
at the Twelfth CPC Congress in 
1982, after Hua’s brief stint as 
vice-chairman. The party would 
henceforth be formally led by a 
general secretary. Deng emerged 
as paramount leader, acquiring and 
consolidating this power without 
ever becoming the formal leader 
of the CPC (he was vice-chairman 
from 1977 to 1982 and retained 
his equivalent position on the 
Politburo Standing Committee until 
the Thirteenth Congress in 1987), 
although he did chair the Central 


Wang Jiaxiang, Mao Zedong, and Deng Xiaoping 
Source: Wikimedia Commons 


Military Commission, enabling him 
as commander-in-chief to keep a 
tight rein on the military, whose 
leaders deeply respected him for his 
military accomplishments. 


If Deng practised a collective 
style of leadership, recent research 
by Joseph Torigian as well as a 
forthcoming book by Fred Teiwes 
and Warren Sun suggest his 
approach the unique 
demands of the time (the need to 
unite the leadership after a period 
of intense and bitter division) and 
Deng’s own proclivities rather than 
institutional change. Biographers 
and party historians contend that 
Deng was more interested in the 


reflected 


strategic picture than policy details, 
so he was content to delegate major 
responsibilities to others? Deng 
arguably could have asserted more 
personal control over political and 
policy decisions if he had wanted, 
but he preferred others to thrash 
things out. Nevertheless, when he 
decided to intervene in a decision, 
people obeyed him, even when he 
held no formal position other than 
chairman of the Chinese Bridge 
Association. Deng made the fateful 
decision to send the army into 
Tiananmen Square in 1989. And it 
was Deng who mobilised the party 
to reignite economic reforms in the 
1990s, without consulting General 
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Secretary Jiang Zemin, by touring 
southern China and making public 
statements about the country’s 
future in 1992. At the time, many 
senior party leaders were arguing 
that the reforms had endangered 
socialism, but even they fell into line 
after Deng made his views known. 


So, while Deng was collectivist 
when he needed to be, he remained 
the strongman of his era. He 
oversaw leadership appointments, 
including the appointment of Hu 
Yaobang 413836 as general secretary 
of the party in February 1980, and 
his successor, Zhao Ziyang ЖЖ 
fa, in 1987. Deng orchestrated the 
removal of both general secretaries 
after their apparent reluctance to 
squash student protests in 1987 
and 1989, respectively. Deng also 
greenlit Jiang Zemin’s ascension to 
the position of CPC general secretary 
in 1989. In 1992, Deng handpicked 
Hu Jintao for appointment to the 
Politburo and anointed him as 
Jiang’s successor-in-waiting. Deng 
did not oversee these leadership 
appointments by operating in 
accordance with newly established 
rules and party norms. He was able 
to anoint new generations of leaders 


because, like Mao before him, his 
personal revolutionary authority 
was beyond question. 


The End of the 
Revolutionary Elders 

By the time Hu Jintao 915026 — the 
last of Deng’s appointees — stepped 
down in 2012, Deng and all the 
revolutionary elders were dead, and 
Jiang Zemin was in his late eighties. 
There was no person or mechanism 
that could prevent Xi Jinping’s 
accumulation of power, which he 
began almost immediately, deftly 
using an anticorruption campaign 
to weaken potential networks of 
opposition within the party and 
instilling fear in others. Himself 
a ‘princeling’ son of Red nobility 
(his father, Xi Zhongxun, was a 
first-generation revolutionary and 
party leader), Xi was able to stuff 
the Politburo with allies at the 
Nineteenth Party Congress in 2017. 
At the congress in 2022, Xi secured a 
third term as CPC general secretary 
and eliminated the last vestiges of 
potential opposition from the party’s 
highest levels. The humiliating 
exit from the 2022 congress of Xi’s 
predecessor, Hu Jintao — officially 
due to health reasons — incited 
much discussion in China and among 


outside analysts. Some saw it as ап 
expression of Xi’s now total grip on 
power. More broadly, it symbolised 
a curtain-close on the Dengist era 
in which the revolutionary party 
elders could influence leadership 
appointments, and thus maintain a 
modicum of powersharing. 


In preparation for Xi’s third- 
term coronation in October 2022, 
the CPC passed a historic resolution 
— only the third in its history (Mao 
oversaw the first resolution in 1945 
and Deng the second in 1981).* The 
official purpose of the resolution 
was to articulate (and update or 
revise where necessary) the official 
narrative of the party’s historical 
experience and major achievements, 
as well as to locate new policy and 
governance directions in a grand 
narrative that begins with the 
party’s founding in 1921 and ends (in 
the future) with the rejuvenation of 
the Chinese nation and civilisation. 
A more practical purpose of the 
Xi’s 
control of the party by emphasising 
the importance of his leadership 
in steering China through the next 
chapter of its development, just 
as previous resolutions cemented 
Mao’s and Deng’s domination of the 
party. Despite covering all periods 


resolution was to cement 


of party history, two-thirds of the 
text of the resolution was devoted to 
discussing the party’s achievements 
during Xi’s then nine years in power; 
Xi was mentioned more times than 
Mao or Deng.’ 


The 
as the leadership ‘core’ for the 


resolution presents Xi 


New Era and affirms Xi Jinping 
Thought on Socialism with Chinese 
Characteristics for a New Era as the 
party's guiding ideology. According 
to the resolution, in the New Era, 
Xi will lead the party towards the 
centennial goals outlined at the 
start of his tenure: China became a 
moderately prosperous society by 
2021, which was the one hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
CPC; and will become a rich and 
powerful nation by 2049, which 
is the one hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the PRC. The 
historic resolution contends that 
only Xi Jinping can steer the nation 
to its destiny, navigating an external 
environment characterised | ру 
“асше national security challenges, 
as evidenced by unprecedented 
intertwined 


external pressure, 


traditional and non-traditional 
security threats, and frequent “black 


swan” and “grey rhino” events’. 
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The resolution purposefully 
explains why Xi’s era must be 
considered a new one, without 
mentioning what most distinguishes 
it from the previous era — the 
return to strongman rule — even 
if Xi is a different strongman to 
Mao and Deng (Xi’s power stems 
from his ability to dominate party 
institutions and processes and 
not from revolutionary prestige). 
The resolution does, however, 
emphasise the need to ‘uphold 
the Party core’ (Xi), ‘the Central 
Committee’s centralised, unified 
leadership’ (under Xi), and ‘adhere 
to democratic centralism’. Herein 
lies the secret to Xi’s power. Written 
into the party constitution since its 
founding, ‘democratic centralism’ 
permits differences of opinion 
within party ranks while a subject 
is still under discussion, but once a 
decision is made, all party members 
must fall into line and resolutely 
implement the decision whether 
they agree with it or not. Xi has been 
able to harness this fundamental 
organisational principle to make 
himself the ultimate arbiter in a way 
none of his predecessors since Deng 


has been able. 


Although Deng recognised the 
need to restrain one-man rule, he 
failed both to institutionalise the 
checks and balances that would 
prevent the return of an all-powerful 
party boss and to de-Maoify the party. 
Deng rejected a personality cult for 
himself, but he did not repudiate 
Mao’s. The party’s second historic 
resolution, of 1981, which Deng 
oversaw, condemned the excesses 
of the Cultural Revolution, for 
example, but largely exonerated the 
Great Helmsman himself, blaming 
the chaos and destruction on the 
Gang of Four. Mao’s mistakes were 
‘the errors of a great proletarian 
revolutionary’. That 
stated that Mao’s ‘contributions to 
the Chinese revolution far outweigh 
his mistakes’ and affirmed that Mao 


resolution 


Zedong Thought would continue to 
be the party’s guiding ideology. 
Under Deng, the party thus 
continued to embrace Mao as 
the lead protagonist in its grand 
historical narrative. As a figure 
of reverence, Mao’s portrait still 
towers over Tiananmen Square, 
just as it hangs on many living room 
walls across the country — most 
notably, in rural areas. In Mao’s 
final decade, that of the Cultural 
Revolution, his Little Red Book took 


оп а mythical — even magical — 
status, as official media reported 
that the mere recitation of it could 
bring about miracles, including the 
ability to undergo surgery without 
anaesthetic. (Later, in the Reform 
period, there was a time when 
taxi drivers adopted Mao as a kind 
of god of traffic safety, dangling 
charms with his portrait from their 
rearview mirrors.) 


After the Twentieth Party 
Congress in October 2022, Xi took 
members of the newly appointed 
Politburo Standing Committee — 
the seven most powerful people in 
China — to Yan’an, which is a site 
of great symbolism for the CPC. 
It was there that Mao established 
himself as the undisputed leader 
of the party and the party adopted 
Mao Zedong Thought as its guiding 
ideology. Xi’s choice of pilgrimage 
communicated the message that 
he was the unrivalled party leader 
of his generation. Airbrushed 
portraits of Xi Jinping increasingly 
portray a similar aura to those of 
the ubiquitous portraits of Mao 
at the peak of his personality cult 
— one of godly benevolence. Xi’s 
personality cult has not reached the 
giddy heights of Mao’s (and likely 
never will; Mao, after all, was a 


founding member of the party and 
led the party to victory in civil war, 
establishing the PRC). However, Xi 
does appear to seek to zhanguang 
о, or borrow, some of Mao’s 


‘shine’ as national saviour. 


Xi’s strongman rule is arguably 
a continuation of the Leninist 
tradition in Chinese politics — a 
natural tendency that was tempered 
for some years by the outsized 
the 


most 


influence of revolutionary 


elders — notably, Deng 


Xiaoping. It is time to revisit 
commonly held assumptions about 
the extent of institutionalisation 
of Chinese politics in the post- 
Mao period. Deng reined in the 
excesses of Mao’s calamitous final 
years in power and promoted 
powersharing in accordance with 
the perceived needs of the times and 
his personal proclivities. But Deng 
did not institutionalise leadership 
succession or powersharing. Once 
had 


departed the scene, the ambiguous 


Deng’s handpicked leaders 


‘ules’ and expectations passed 
down from his era were insufficient 
to constrain an ambitious politician 


armed with the powers of high office. 
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It is an understatement to say that 2022 was not a great year for the Chinese 
economy — and the world has taken note. With gross domestic product 
(GDP) growth projections ‘slashed’ by the World Bank in June,! and again in 
September; to 2.8 percent, there is no doubt the Chinese government will 
fail to reach its target of 5.5 percent growth. It set that target at the beginning 
of the year, before Xi Jinping’s strict zero-COVID policy locked down city 
after city, precipitating what The Guardian called ‘an unprecedented and 
widening mortgage boycott’, resulting in a ‘total collapse in confidence,’ 
and creating supply chain ‘chaos’ that reverberated around the world. 
Domestically, youth unemployment reached a record high of 20 percent in 
August, feeding into a jobs crisis’, ‘deepening gloom” underpinned a fall in 
consumer confidence, and the People’s Republic of China (PRC) continued 
what Foreign Affairs described as its ‘doomed fight against demographic 
decline’.’? Geopolitical tensions and a struggling global economy added 
trouble to the mix. The United States imposed sweeping export controls that 
a CNN headline contended could ‘throttle China’s [high-tech] ambitions and 
escalate the tech war'.? Others worried that ‘debt traps’ related to Chinese 
investment were ‘pushing vulnerable countries into crisis'.? If all these 
headlines could be taken at face value, perhaps the Financial Times was right 
to declare in its own late-October headline that ‘China’s economy will not 
overtake the US economy until 2060, if ever’.’° 


But is China really on track for the ‘collapse’ that Gordon Chang 
famously first predicted in his 2001 book, The Coming Collapse of China — 
one he still thought was imminent in 2022?!! Or is Tom Orlik, author of the 
2020 book China: The Bubble That Never Pops, more likely to be correct, 
writing in October in Bloomberg that although the ‘China bubble is losing 
air’, it is ‘not going to pop’ because of the nation's ‘unparalleled record of 
surmounting crises??? 


The question of whether China can keep rising looms large in the 
reporting and analysis published in Foreign Affairs. It is a theme to which 
they return time and again, presenting competing narratives, with no 
obvious bias.? In October 2021, an article by Michael Beckley and Hal Brands 
was titled 'The end of China's rise: Beijing is running out of time to remake 
the world'.^ The authors begin by asserting that, despite China ‘moving 


Bursting bubbles: Economists have speculated whether China is heading towards ап economic 
collapse 
Source: Drew Beamer, Unsplash 


aggressively to forge a Sinocentric Asia and replace Washington atop the 
global hierarchy’, there is little for the West to worry about because ‘China’s 
government is concealing a serious economic slowdown and sliding back 
into brittle totalitarianism. The country is suffering severe resource scarcity 
and faces the worst peacetime demographic collapse in history.’ China is, in 
short, ‘running out of people’ and the ‘economic consequences will be dire’. 
This, combined with the government’s ‘force-feeding [of] capital through 
the economy since 2008’, leads Beckley and Brands to argue that ‘China is 
tracing an arc that often ends in tragedy: a dizzying rise followed by the 
spectre of a hard fall’. 


A second article, by Jude Blanchette in November 2021, conjures a 
very different picture, titled, ‘Xi’s confidence game: Beijing’s actions show 
determination, not insecurity’. Blanchette challenges the ‘collapsing China 
syndrome’ head-on, arguing that, while the ‘doomsayers’ are not entirely 
wrong in identifying the factors that constrain China’s growth, they fail to 
weigh these against Beijing’s potential and real strengths. 


Perhaps Blanchette’s most contentious point is that Beijing’s biggest 
strength is its ‘effective authoritarianism’: its ability to mobilise and channel 
resources with ‘remarkable speed’. The efforts to minimise the economic 
impacts of COVID-19 in 2020 is one example. While acknowledging this 
‘disregards the rights and freedoms of Chinese citizens’, he contends that 
the Communist Party of China (CPC) ‘in 2021 has been stronger, more 
capable, and in command of more resources than at any other time in its 
100-year history’. 
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China’s population is shrinking and its birth rate reached a historic low in 2022 
Source: Xiangkun ZHU, Unsplash 


This chapter reflects on some of the topics that obsessed the English- 
language press reports on China in 2022, alongside others that perhaps 
should have received more attention, to identify the key challenges affecting 
that nation’s economic health. Assessing these challenges based on evidence 
and fact — rather than fear and fiction — is essential for understanding 
where the Chinese economy is headed and what might prevent it from 
getting there. 


‘Running Out of People’? 


For decades, I travelled around China asking people what they thought was 
the country's biggest challenge. Time and again they would say, 'Too many 
people’. In the 1950s and 1960s, Mao Zedong had pushed the narrative that 
‘many people would make China strong’. This ‘population optimism’ fed 
into China's population boom during that time (from just under 544 million 
people in 1949, when the People's Republic was founded, to 929 million in 
1976 when Mao died).'6 Chinese demographers had already started to think 


this was a serious problem, but the fate of economist Ma Yinchu 5 Жл, who 
warned in 1957 of the dangers of overpopulation and was attacked as trying 
to ‘discredit socialism’, served as a cautionary tale for those who would say 
so out loud. 


Deng Xiaoping, who oversaw Ma’s political ‘rehabilitation’, including a 
formal apology to him from the CPC in 1979, adhered to a different narrative. 
He was ‘population pessimistic’, believing that reducing China’s population 
growth was key to increasing per capita income. He launched the One-Child 
Policy in the early 1980s, aiming to bring population growth to zero and 
quadruple per capita income by the year 2000. He did not quite reach zero 
population growth, but per capita income did quadruple by 1996. 


While a decline in fertility was not the only driving factor, it was a 
significant one. According to Cai Fang 2547, former director of the Population 
Institute at the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, about one-quarter of 
the increase in China's per capita income during its ‘growth miracle’ years 
from 1978 to 2010 can be explained by declining fertility." There is a simple 
logic behind this demographic dividend: a reduction in fertility leads to a 
reduction in youth dependency and a surge in the working-age population, 
and because there are now relatively more workers and fewer dependents 
in the population, output or income per capita increases. 


Fast forward to the introduction of the Two-Child Policy in 2016 and the 
Three-Child Policy, which was written into law in 2021. Cai strongly advocated 
for this policy relaxation and I, too, on non-economic terms, support it. But 
in purely economic terms, if reducing fertility was so important for raising 
per capita income, how could increasing fertility also be a good thing? 
Would it be catastrophic if — as looks likely to be the case — China is headed 
for a ‘low-fertility trap’ as, despite the freedom to have more, many Chinese 
couples now choose to have only one child? 

I argue it would not be. China's working-age population is projected to 


decline by 18 percent between 2020 and 2050. If labour force participation 
rates do not change, its workforce will also decline by the same amount. Yet, 
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considering labour’s contribution to aggregate output (currently about 60 
percent), in terms of the impact on average annual GDP growth, that amounts 
to a reduction of just 0.35 percentage points per annum through to 2050. 


Having more babies now will not change these figures much, because 
those babies will not join the workforce for about twenty years. Investments 
in education are one obvious way to boost productivity in the long run. 
But other policy changes could produce a faster boost to GDP growth and 
per capita income gains. One is raising the retirement age. Back in 2015, 
there was talk of new policies that would gradually raise the age from sixty 
for men and fifty and fifty-five for white-collar and blue-collar women, 
respectively.? These changes were touted to begin in 2022 and, true to its 
planning word, the State Council in 2022 announced a gradual extension 
of the retirement age to be achieved by 2025 — although the details of how 
high it will go are scant, apart from noting that it will vary according to 
age groups.?? Equalising the retirement age for women — the gender with 
universally higher life expectancies — with their male peers could readily 
extend China's workforce with the stroke of a pen. (Political leaders are 
ostensibly expected to retire at sixty-eight, but the rules do not seem to apply 
to Xi Jinping, who is sixty-nine and about to begin his third five-year term 
in office.) 


Another policy to offset population ageing would be to increase labour 
force participation rates, especially among women. The record on this is even 
less positive, with just 62 percent of women over the age of fifteen engaged 
in the labour force in 2021. While high by developing-country standards, 
this is a three-decade low for China, and on a declining trend, having fallen 
steadily from 73 percent т 1990.” With China's global gender gap ranking 
at 102 in 202221 — a sharp decline since its peak rank of five in 2008 — and 
the number of women on the previously twenty-five-person (now twenty- 
four-man) Politburo Standing Committee falling from just one to zero, there 
is little reason to think Xi will act to boost the number of women workers 
more generally. Indeed, given the high youth jobless rate, due to a record 
number of university graduates seeking limited jobs in an economy beset by 
COVID uncertainties, Xi may continue to undermine the female workforce, 
focusing instead on raising participation among young men.” Either way, 


underemployment and unemployment among youth and women counter 
the argument that China is ‘running out of people’. They do, however, reveal 
other challenges for China’s long-term growth prospects. 


Returning to Mao and Deng, both were at least partially right. High 
fertility rates in the Mao era did help China become powerful because, 
in power terms, size matters. Lower fertility then made Chinese people 
richer. It is true that China’s population is ageing more rapidly than that 
of other countries at comparable levels of development, and that comes 
with problems. But fertility decline also leaves its citizens much better off, 
on average at least. As China heads into a period of population decline — 
beginning in 2022 — this point is worth bearing in mind, while also reflecting 
on the social security and other challenges that an ageing population and 
declining workforce will bring. 


‘Common Prosperity’: Rhetoric or Reality? 


In 1985, in pursuit of his goal of quadrupling per capita GDP, Deng famously 
said that some regions and people could become prosperous before others 
and that would help others gradually achieve common prosperity. He 
insisted that there must ultimately be ‘no polarisation of rich and poor’ 
because ‘that’s what socialism means’. Those waiting patiently for some of 
China’s immense wealth to trickle their way have been doing so for four 
decades. In 2021, disposable income per capita in rural households was just 
40 percent of their urban counterparts — an improvement from 32 percent 
a decade earlier, but still a substantial income gap.” By 2022, China's 539 
billionaires were collectively worth nearly US$2 trillion, while the World 
Inequality Lab reported that the top 10 percent of its population earned 
fourteen times more than the bottom 50 percent.” Despite official claims that 
absolute poverty was completely eradicated in 2020 (measured as US$2.30 
per person рег day),? studies have since revealed a new pandemic-induced 
poverty wave, taking the poorest Chinese people further backwards.” Could 
Xi Jinping’s latest solution finally give those people reason to hope? Since 
2021, Common Prosperity Б] $75, has become a signature policy goal in 
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Xi’s Socialism with Chinese Characteristics for a New Era. Yuen Yuen Ang 
has written in Foreign Affairs that ‘common prosperity’ is not just rhetoric 
but also ‘a set of instructions for government officials who are tasked with 
implementing Xi’s vision’.”’ This vision 48 not a call for egalitarianism’: it 
is rather a commitment to ‘encouraging wealth creation through diligence 
and innovation’. Among other things, it involves ‘proactively leveraging the 
important role of the state-owned economy in advancing common prosperity’ 
and calling on those who ‘got rich first to voluntarily share their wealth’. 


Yet, for all the billionaires rushing to prove that they were listening by 
donating money to various charities, philanthropy cannot solve rural-urban 
inequality — or the gender, regional, and other forms of inequality that 
remain so prevalent in China today, which stem from gross underinvestment 
in health and education in the countryside. In their 2020 book Invisible 
China: How the Urban-Rural Divide Threatens China's Rise, Scott Rozelle 
and Natalie Hell wrote that to address these inequalities, which relate to 
‘structural issues within China’s political system’, China must first reform the 
hukou system (of residence permits), which has ‘maintained and reinforced 
inequality through law’.*® Second, it must recentralise the fiscal system so 
that poor areas are able to fund better education and health outcomes, and, 
third, it must shift the focus from short to long-term growth, to prepare for 
the future. Should the Chinese government carry out these three reforms, 
Rozelle and Hell contend, the country can escape the ‘middle-income trap’ 
(when countries develop to a certain point but then growth plateaus) and 
deliver sustainable, inclusive growth for decades to come. If it does not, in 
the worst-case scenario, the impact on China’s long-term growth prospects 
would be ‘catastrophic’. 


China’s track record offers little cause for optimism. For example, 
reform of the hukou system has been under way for several decades now, 
and has stepped up in recent years, especially in small and medium-sized 
cities. Yet, by October 2022, just one ‘megacity’, Zhengzhou, the capital of 
Henan province, with a population of twelve million, had plans in place to 
abolish all restrictions.? Abolishing hukou is simply not on the agenda for 
most megacities. For example, in June, Shanghai announced a relaxation 
of its regulations: its coveted hukou would now be granted to ‘non-locals 


who've graduated from the world's top 50 universities and work in the сігу".30 
This smacks of a fragmented and elitist authoritarianism — as opposed 
to Blanchette’s ‘effective’ kind — in which wealthier provinces and cities 
implement policies that counteract Beijing’s equalising ambitions, ensuring 
that wealth continues to trickle up, not down. The impacts on China’s long- 
term growth prospects could be profound. 


Chains of Debt 


China’s overseas and internal debt ‘crises’ were an ever-present topic 
in Western media throughout 2022. The former is invariably linked to 
accusations of ‘debt-trap diplomacy’ — a phrase ubiquitous in Western 
discourse about the Chinese government's Belt and Road Initiative (BRI) and 
other global investments. Deborah Brautigam, a scholar of China-Africa 
relations, has described how within twelve months of the first appearance 
of the phrase ‘debt-trap diplomacy’ in 2017, nearly two million search results 
could be found on Google. The concept, she says, somehow began ‘to solidify 
into a deep historical truth'. Yet, Brautigam draws on a database of more than 
1,000 Chinese loans to Africa to argue that she ‘has not seen any examples 
where ... the Chinese deliberately entangled another country in debt, and 
then used that debt to extract unfair or strategic advantages'. Other scholars 
support this finding, including in the oft-cited case of Sri Lanka, as in Lee 
Jones and Shahar Hameiri's report on Debunking the myth of China's 'debt- 
trap diplomacy' in which they, like Brautigam, conclude that the debt-trap 
narrative is ‘simply incorrect'.?! 


This is not to say that the Chinese government is innocently and only 
pursuing ‘win-win’ development in its global economic engagements, 
including through the BRI. Of course, it is pursuing power and influence 
as well. And some of its multinational companies — state-owned and 
otherwise — behave badly in the process. Again, this is indicative of a less 
than entirely effective authoritarianism: not all domestic actors behave in 
accordance with the wishes of the centre. It is also true that countries across 
the globe have taken on substantial Chinese (and other foreign) loans that 
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could cause them — and their Chinese lenders — problems in the future. The 
lack of transparency in many BRI projects could make those problems more 
significant than anticipated. The full facts in this particularly complex zone, 
where geopolitics, economics, and grand strategies intertwine, is impossible 


to ascertain. But we should at least rule out the fictions. 


This is harder to do when talking about China’s internal debt challenges, 
including in the real estate sector. According to one narrative, the Evergrande 
crisis that began in August 2020 (when it was revealed that the country’s 
second-largest property developer was more than US$300 billion in debt) has 
now spilled over to the industry to the point where there is ‘a total collapse 
in confidence, and only [more] government intervention can save the day'.? 
A Financial Times report in October characterised China's ‘property crash’ as 


a ‘slow-motion financial crisis'.? 


In the same month, writing in Bloomberg, Tom Orlik pointed out that 
‘(flor more than a decade, analysts have warned that excesses in borrowing 
and building have pushed China's property sector onto an unsustainable 
trajectory'. Yet, when policymakers 'get ahead of the problem by cutting off 
sources of financing to overleveraged developers’, those same analysts are 
the ones who cry out for more intervention, not less. Orlik sees it differently, 
describing the history of China's real estate sector as a 


series of exuberant booms and near-disastrous busts. Every time it 
appears the end is nigh, policymakers have tweaked the dials on down- 
payment requirements, mortgage rates, and financing for developers 
to get things back on track. They're doing so again, though this time 


their goal isn't engineering another boom, but moderating the pace 


of decline.** 


Crises are, by definition, unpredictable events and economists are notorious 
for incorrectly predicting them. Simply put, the risks are high and rising, 
and there is contention about how well the Chinese government can 


mitigate them. 


Conclusion 


Tom Orlik has used the term ‘Sinophrenia’ to describe a ‘condition of modern 
commentary that combines the belief that China will imminently collapse 
with the belief that it is taking over the world'.? The article by Beckley and 
Brands falls into this category. In contrast, Jude Blanchette's article might 
seem ‘Sinophoric’, although placed in the broader context of his writings, 
this would be inaccurate. He previously described how President Xi's gamble 
on consolidating power in his own hands has set him on a ‘current course 
[that] threatens to undo the great progress China has made over the past 
four decades'.? In October 2022, he observed that ‘authoritarian systems and 
authoritarian leaders always appear solid on the outside — until suddenly, 
they don't.? 

No-one doubts that the lockdowns in response to Xi's zero-COVID policy 
made 2022 a very rough year for China's economy (and its people). With 
the Russia-Ukraine war, rising tensions in the Taiwan Strait, and the ever- 
escalating rivalry between the United States and China, the geopolitical 
headwinds are growing stronger. Add to these the economic headwinds 
identified here and it is certainly possible to construct a narrative of crisis or 
collapse. But it is also possible that the Chinese government will demonstrate 
more flexibility than it has in recent times, adopting effective policies that 
not only stave off crisis, but also set the country on the path to long-run, 
sustainable, and inclusive growth. 
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THE UNTOLD STORY OF 
CHINESE BANKING AND WHY 
IT MATTERS 


Adam Y. Liu 


N MID-2022, thousands of angry 

depositors stormed the Henan 
office of the central bank of the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC). The 
cause was a classic bank-run trigger: 
people were unable to retrieve 
their deposits from some of the 
lesser-known village and township 
banks #4#i4k47 that rarely feature 
in discussions of China’s financial 
system. Many of the depositors/ 
protesters were from outside Henan 
province; a substantial number had 
travelled thousands of kilometres 
from Guangdong province to join the 
rally. Clearly, the banks in humble 
Henan province had managed to 
attract depositors nationwide. Who 


were these village and township 
banks? How did they manage to 
draw deposits from so far afield? 
And why were they underregulated 
to the point of generating unrest? 
What happened in Henan was 
hardly unique. Indeed, it could be 
the beginning of a much bigger 
challenge with which China's 
new economic management team 
will have to grapple carefully but 
resolutely into the future. The root 
cause of the Henan crisis lies in the 
kind of market that the Communist 
Party of China (CPC) has cultivated in 
the world's largest banking system 
(the assets of which are equal to 
40 percent of global gross domestic 
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product), particularly since the mid- 
1990s. I callit a 'state-owned market 
system'. This market has a Leninist 
foundation, its organisation mirrors 
that of the party-state, and the 
incentives for market competition 
go far beyond economic profits. It 
is a system in which market and 
administrative financial allocations 
coexist, party discipline and market 
discipline both matter, and profits 
and politics reign in uneasy tandem. 


The Grand Bargain 


Most China watchers know that the 
country's banking system is firmly 
controlled by the party-state. Yet, 
state contro] has not precluded 
market diversification and 
competition. The stereotypical view 
of Chinese banking, based on the 
early reform years, sees a system 
dominated by the Big Four banks: 
the Industrial and Commercial Bank 
of China, the China Construction 
Bank, the Bank of China, and the 
Agricultural Bank of China. This 
picture is obsolete and analytically 
misleading. While the Big Four once 
controlled almost all banking assets 
in China, their asset share has now 
dwindled to less than 25 percent — 


a dramatic transformation. 


What happened, though, was 
hardly a liberalisation of the sector. 
Private and foreign banks still play 
a negligible role in the Chinese 
system. Instead, underlying the 
shrinking market share of the Big 
Four is the proliferation of banks 
owned or controled by lower- 
level governments, which I term 
‘local state banks’ (for example, the 
Shanghai Bank, Beijing Bank, and 
Baoshang Bank). Since the mid- 
1990s, these banks have proliferated 
exponentially, numbering more 
than 2,000 by the mid 2010s. While 
the Big Four remain the largest 
players in the system, in many 
localities, they have lost their market 
dominance to the local state banks.! 


The rise of the local state banks 
was never simply a story of market 
reform, ie. it was never about 
supporting underfunded private 
firms and small businessowners 
In fact, it 
the outcome of a ‘grand 
bargain’, а political quid pro 
quo. Throughout the 1980s and 
early 1990s, a decentralised fiscal 
system incentivised China's local 
governments to pursue economic 
development. Unlike the Мао 
Zedong era, when all revenue had 
to be handed over to the central 


in the first place. 
was 
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government, local governments 
could keep the remainder 
after sharing with the central 


government a prescribed amount 
of taxes. However, by the early 
1990s, localities were amassing 
almost 80 percent of the country’s 
total revenue. Beijing worried 
that this high degree of fiscal 
decentralisation could sow the seeds 
of political disintegration, as had 
occurred in the former Yugoslavia. 
So, the central government decided 
to take a large chunk of revenue 
away from the localities — that is, 
to recentralise. From 1993 to 1994, 
the central government’s share of 


revenue increased dramatically, 


А, 6 ыг 2 


While the Big Four banks once controlled almost all banking assets in China, their asset share has now 


from about 20 to 55 percent. 
However, Beijing did not achieve 
this through blunt administrative 
fiat. To keep localities happy and 
ensure they remained incentivised 
to pursue local development, the 
centre compensated them. It helped 
localities meet their responsibilities 
after through 
fiscal transfers and tax returns and 


recentralisation 


permitted them to organise local 
government financing vehicles 
(LGFVs) to borrow and sell land to 
real estate developers. 


Less well known is the most 
crucial component of Beijing’s offer: 
allowing local governments to enter 
banking. Beijing even promised to 
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assist by transferring some central 
financial assets to help kickstart 
banks. Vice-premier Zhu 
Rongji repeatedly highlighted the 
possibility of allowing localities 
to organise their 
when negotiating the details of 
recentralisation with the localities. 


local 


own banks 


Herein lies the fiscal-financial 
nexus of China's banking market 
transformation. It explains why 
most of China's local state banks 
appeared immediately after the 
1994 fiscal recentralisation reform. 
Before 1998, local governments 
could veto the personnel 
appointments of the Big Four banks' 
local branch managers; premier 
Zhu brought this power to an end. 
Later, when Beijing sought to sever 
local government ties with the 
Big Four's local branches, it gave 
the local state banks even more 
privileges, such as the authority to 
build branches outside their own 
cities and provinces. 


Political Competition and 
Market Expansion 


Localities ran with Beijing's offer. 
But immediately on entering the 
banking business, they faced an 
existential crisis: how to compete 
with local Big Four branches, 


which already had а sweeping 
presence across the country by the 
mid-1990s. Despite this, the local 
state banks took off quickly. There 
were several factors behind their 
success, the most critical being local 


government support. 


Local governments injected fiscal 
revenue into the new banks in 
the early years to get them going. 
They then coordinated with local 
state-owned enterprises and other 
government departments or work 
units to make enterprise deposits 
and set up payroll systems with the 
new banks. They also pressured 
wealthy local private businesses to 
borrow in advance, even when the 
firms had no need for funding, to 
beef up the banks’ balance sheets. 
And they pushed local religious 
organisations — ‘patriotic’ churches 
and temples — to deposit their 


donations іп the new banks.’ 


One reason local governments 
lend a strong helping hand is that 
they wish to have their cake and 
eat it, too. This is a rational choice 
for all local governments in China, 
as they need financial resources to 
outcompete their peers. This is also 
the whole point of the central-local 


grand bargain: allowing localities 
sufficient financial wherewithal to 
grow and compete. 


With strong government 
support, the new banks aggressively 
expanded their turf and engaged 
in various market campaigns to 


local 


grow their presence — for example, 
sending employees to residential 
compounds to sell bank products 
Most importantly, 
they have been covertly raising 
deposit 
ceilings, such as handing out cash 


and services. 


rates above central 
rewards proportional to the size 
of the customers’ deposits and 
keeping transactions on 


separate books.* 


these 


The local state banks have also 
borrowed from central policies 
to further expand their market 
reach. For example, during the 
administration of Hu Jintao and 
Wen Jiabao, a top central priority 
was rural development, with Beijing 
encouraging the 
more rural financial institutions. 


formation of 


Numerous local state banks (most 
of which were based in cities) 
seized the opportunity and applied 
for licences to set up village and 
township banks. The trick was that 
many localities in fact ended up 
situating these so-called village and 


township banks in urban areas to 
attract more customers; in recent 
years, they have also capitalised 
on fintech and collaborated with 
internet firms to reach potential 
customers 


nationwide. In some 


cases, the centre has lost track 
of what these banks are doing, 
as happened in Henan province, 
because village and township banks 
are usually not connected directly to 
the Central Clearing and Settlement 
System but only via the local state 


banks that created them. 


The aim of local governments 
is not to monopolise local financial 
resources but to aggrandise them. 
For one thing, in their localities, 
they do not have the capacity to 
squeeze out the Big Four, which 
ordinary Chinese still view as the 
most stable financial institutions. 
More importantly because local 
officials are like roving bandits who 
are transferred between localities 
every few years, they do not even 
bother trying to 
because their successors can free- 


monopolise, 


ride on their efforts. 


That is why local governments 
have in fact played a crucial role 
in diversifying the local banking 
markets, by proactively inviting 
even more banks to enter their 
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jurisdictions. They benefit from 
this open-door policy in two ways. 
First, new entrants must usually 
sign deals with local governments 
that require them to make loans 
to designated local enterprises 
within a short period. Second, 
by reducing the Big Four's local 
market share, new entrants help 
boost ‘local financial development, 
which is included in upper-level 
governments' evaluation criteria for 
local officials. 


The rise of the local state banks 
unleashed ferocious competition 
in China's state-owned banking 
market, with the result that the 
Big Four are no longer dominant. 
Setting aside Tibet, for every Chinese 
province, 60-70 percent of banking 
assets and bank branches today are 
controlled by the local state banks. 
The city of Hangzhou, for example, 
had 671 bank branches and credit 
unions in 1990, but by 2015, this 
number had reached almost 5,000, 
only 38 percent of which belonged 
to the Big Four? 


So What? 


What has the rise oflocalstate banks 
meant for the Chinese economy? 
In short, it has created a state-owned 
banking market in which a variety of 


state agents are engaged in market 
competition, and the dynamism and 
dynamics of the markets change 
as the state's priorities shift. When 
the constraints of state control and 
command were loosened, banks in 
China competed as any commercial 
banks would, albeit within the 
bounds of the party-state. That said, 
things could change quickly now 
that Beijing decided to tighten its 
regulatory and policy grip. 

In 2014, Lardy's 
suggestively titled book Markets 
Over Mao debunked the myth 
that banking system 
continued to discriminate against 
private borrowers. In fact, thanks 
to the proliferation of smaller 
regional banks, Lardy argues, the 
banking system has become highly 
competitive, and that, in turn, 
has helped non-state borrowers.$ 
Elsewhere, I have provided more 
systematic empirical 
consistent with Lardy’s conjecture.’ 


Nicolas 


China’s 


evidence 


But not all private borrowers are 
born equal or treated equally. 
It remains the case that politically 
connected firms have better access 
to bank loans and credit. 


The most crucial outcome of 
intense bank competition has been 
an overconcentration of lending in 


the real estate sector, particularly ру 
local state banks. When the economy 
was still booming, it made sense for 
small, young banks to ride the rising 
housing tide — even embracing real 
estate firms as major shareholders 
to strengthen their balance sheets. 
It was the fastest way for the banks 
to expand. The downside of this 
expansion strategy, however, is now 
all too clear: the banks and real 
estate firms could sink together.® 
This is exactly what happened to the 
Shengjing Bank and the Evergrande 
real estate company, which was 
once the bank's biggest shareholder. 
As the real estate giant tottered, the 
bank also faltered and went through 
a radical restructuring to pre- 
empt a local banking crisis. More 
such events can be expected in the 
coming years. 


Local governments encouraged 
this enmeshment between local 
state banks and real estate firms: 
they needed a booming housing 
sector to extract land rents, and they 
needed local state banks to grow so 
they could rely on them when fiscal 
problems arose, as happened during 
the 2008-2009 Global Financial 
Crisis. We know that China muddled 
through that disaster by pumping 
money into the economy. Far less 


known is that the local state banks 
through their LGFVs, 
provided even more funding to local 
governments than did the Big Four. 


together, 


The Regulatory Dilemma 


So where were the regulators? 
Why did they not check the wild 
expansion of local state banks, 
especially their excessively cosy 
relationship with the real estate 
The 
back to the central-local grand 
bargain. As well as its concrete 
policy concessions, Beijing made 
clear it would not meddle with how 


sector? answer  hearkens 


localities raised and spent money. 
So, after the required taxes were 
submitted to the centre, all money- 
related matters could basically 
remain local ‘secrets’.? And Beijing 
honoured its word. 


This explains why, before Xi 
Jinping assumed power, 
banking regulators | essentially 
focused on the Big Four and left 
the local state banks untouched. 


China's 


The pre-Xi era was one of ‘great 
development, in the words of one 
regulator I interviewed. No-one 
really cared or dared to keep the 
local state banks in check. One 
municipal branch of the Banking 
Regulatory Commission tried in 
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vain to remove a local state bank 
president in а north-eastern 
province in the early 2000s, but the 
city government fought successfully 
to protect піт. Notably, local party 
secretaries and government bosses 
have proven much more powerful 


than the regulators. 


After the stock market crash 
on 15 June 2015, President Xi did 
make a serious effort to ramp up 
regulatory pressure on the securities 
and banking markets. The number 
of punishments and warnings that 
central regulators issued to banks 
increased fifteenfold between 2012 
and 2020, reaching 5,290 in the first 
year of the global pandemic. Yet, 
as growth decelerated, China-US 
relations worsened, and the self- 
destructive dynamic zero-COVID 
policy continued, Beijing backed 
down, and the number of bank 
punishments shrank dramatically 
to below 3,000 in 2021. 


The Future 


What will happen to 
banking? This is a crucial question 
for the world to ponder, because it 
matters not just to China's economy 


Chinese 


but also to the world's. Let us 
assume the CPC will remain in 
power. Now that Xi has relaxed his 
zero-COVID policy, and once the 
economy bounces back, we will see 
the return of significant regulatory 
pressure on the banks. There will 
be less intense competition among 
banks than before Xi took power. 
As the state strikes back, banks will 
again make more loans aligned with 
government policies, as they did 
in the early years of reform. The 
private sector will suffer as a result. 


In the post-Xi era, presumably 
sometime after 2032, we might 
see the revival of a more dynamic 
state-owned banking market, but 
we should not expect any massive 
entry of private or foreign banks, as 
that would be inimical to party rule. 
Nor should we expect large waves of 
central or local state bank failures. 
Problematic banks will continue to 
be merged with others or acquired 
by the central government, as has 
always been the case. In this state- 
owned market made by the party, 
there will be no creative destruction, 
only creative reorganisation. 
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COAL SUPPLY CHAINS: 
NO BRIGHT OUTLOOK 
FOR AUSTRALIA 


Jorrit Gosens 


N SEPTEMBER 2020, President Xi 
D announced a commitment 
by the People's Republic of China 
(PRC) to achieve netzero carbon 
by 2060, with an 
intermediate target of  peaking 
carbon emissions by 2030. This is a 
considerable challenge given that 
China is still the biggest user of coal 
globally, by some margin. 


emissions 


In 2019, China was responsible 
for about 55 percent of the total 
global consumption of thermal 
coal (used primarily for electricity 
generation) and about 60 percent 
of global consumption of coking 
coal (used in steelmaking) The 
bulk of this is supplied by domestic 


mines; imports made up 7.2 percent 
of thermal coal consumption 
and 13 percent of coking coal 
consumption in 2019.1 Despite this 
relatively large dependency on 
domestic suppliers, China has faced 
difficulties in sourcing secure and 
affordable supplies of coal for its 
power and steel plants over the past 
few years. Prices for thermal coal in 
seaborne markets spiked to more 
than US$400 per tonne in early May 
2022? — the highest price in at least 
fifty years? and about five or six 
times as expensive as usual. Prices 
for coking coal similarly jumped, 
to about US$600 per tonne, or four 
times usual prices. This came at a 
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time when Chinese power and steel 
plants were already scrambling 
to find alternative suppliers after 
the unofficial import ban on 
Australian coal in late 2020, which 
was instigated by the Australian 
government’s insistence on an 
investigation into the origins of the 
COVID-19 pandemic.* The country 
supplied about 20 percent of China’s 
thermal coal imports and 40 percent 


of coking coal imports in 2019. 


There were also disruptions in 
electricity supply in different parts 
of China in both 2021 and 2022, 
leading to power rationing, and 
affecting both industrial production 
and residential consumption.’ 


In mid-2022, 
sources claimed that China was 


Bloomberg’s 
considering lifting its ban on 
Australian coal imports: the 
compounding energy crises had 
Beijing so desperate, rumour had 
it, it was willing to look past its 
political strife with Canberra for the 
sake of renewed access to Australian 
coal. That 


does not match the underlying 


storyline, however, 
causes of the energy crises, nor 
recent developments in Chinese 
energy markets. 


Volatile — spot prices for 
seaborne coal have affected all 
coal-importing countries and have 
been due mostly to supply issues.’ 
Consumption levels of coal, both 
globally and in China, have returned 
with unexpected rapidity to levels 
seen before the COVID-19 crisis, 
while supply has not kept up. This is 
due in part to COVID-induced mine 
closures and transport disruption 
— again, both globally and in 
China. Just as Australian exporters 
soon found new buyers for their 
coal after the Chinese import ban,® 
Chinese buyers quickly managed 
to find new suppliers. For thermal 
coal, China turned to Indonesia — 
a supplier of relatively cheap coal 
that was already fulfilling much of 
China’s needs (see Figure 1). China 
replaced Australian high-quality 
coking coal with imports from the 
United States and Canada, at high 
cost, although Beijing has since 
been working to reduce dependence 
on these suppliers. Supplies from 
Russia have increased, too, though 
those are of different, lower-quality 
types of coking coal that would 
not compete with Australian hard 
coking coal. In short: Beijing’s 
insistence on cutting Australian 
imports had some upward effect 
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Figure 1: Chinese seaborne imports of thermal coal (top) and coking coal (bottom) 
(million tonnes, quarterly) 

Source: Data from Kpler (graph created by author) 

Note: This does not include overland imports from Mongolia or Russia.” 
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on the prices that its domestic 
consumers had to pay, but the bulk 
of those price increases were due to 
causes that have raised prices for all 
importers in global coal markets. 


The power shortages in the 
summer of 2021 were largely tied 
to the high prices in international 
coal markets, as well as reduced 
domestic production due to both 
COVID-induced mine closures and 
heavy rainfall flooding mines in key 
coal-producing areas." This led to 
power shortages due to an ongoing 
but incomplete liberalisation of 
energy markets in China. Coal 
prices are allowed to fluctuate 
according dynamics, 
although the National Development 
and Reform Commission — the 


to market 


market and pricing regulator — 
can intervene, mainly with regards 
to levels of coal production or 
imports, when prices fall or rise 
beyond a specified range.'? 


Power prices, on the other hand, 
are more strictly regulated: market 
dynamics may cause fluctuations of 
no more than 20 percent above or 
below provincial-evel benchmark 
prices.^ This is already more 
generous than the limit of 10 percent 
above benchmark prices in place 
until October 2021. That change 


was enacted after coal-fired power 
plants — faced with rising fuel costs 
but limited ability to recoup these 
through higher electricity prices — 
stopped producing power to prevent 
operating at a loss, in some cases 
claiming a need for maintenance. 
Decarbonisation policy 
contributed to the power shortages, 
as local cadres sought to adhere to 
emission targets, even if that meant 
shuttering factories or denying 
power to big consumers.’ 


The 
further power shortages, this time 
during the longest and hottest 
heatwave in recorded history. 
This led to increased power 
demand from air-conditioning use 
throughout China, at the same time 
as the south-western provinces in 
particular experienced shortfalls 
in electricity generation.!$ In these 
provinces, power production largely 
relies on hydropower, which was 
severely hampered by the drought 
that saw even the water flow of 


also 


summer of 2022 saw 


the Yangtze River — the world's 
third-largest river, an important 
source of drinking water, a vital 
shipping conduit, and a crucial 
source of hydroelectricity — drop 
to 50 percent below a five-year 
average." Supplies of Australian 


coal would have done little to 
relieve either power crisis. While 
the crisis in 2021 was related to the 
high cost of imported coal globally, 
the crisis in the summer of 2022 
would not have been solved with 
more Australian coal. Domestic 
production of the fuel was already 
back at record levels, but the power 
networks in the south-west needed 
water, not coal, to operate. 


Wider 
China’s coal markets have further 


developments in 


reduced the need for imported coal 
in general. First, while Chinese 
COVID-19 stimulus measures have 
typically spurred carbon-intensive 
economic activity, the growth of coal- 
fired power consumption appears to 
be plateauing. Throughout the first 
six months of 2022, coal-fired power 
consumption was down 3.9 percent, 
or roughly forty-five megatonnes.!? 
Since then, the strong heatwave 
over summer saw drastically 
reduced hydropower, which created 
though 


demand for coal-fired power. For 


additional, temporary, 


the full year, coal-fired power 
production was up 0.9 percent — 
equivalent to an increase of roughly 
twenty megatonnes. 


The future looks brighter, 
as provincial governments have 
announced plans for renewables 
that, when added together, would 
result in 1,200 gigawatts of solar and 
wind generation installed by 2025 
— a level targeted by the national 
government for 2030.1 China 
has always been a big market for 
solar photovoltaics, with fifty-five 
gigawatts of installations in 2021 
alone — equal to about one-third of 
the global total.”° Over the first eight 
months of 2022, Chinese investment 
in solar photovoltaics was up by 
a whopping 323.8 percent on the 
previous year.? Nuclear energy will 
also contribute to decarbonising 
power generation, but much more 
marginally ап renewables, 
with an official target of seventy 
gigawatts by 2025 — up from fifty- 
five gigawatts by the end of 2022.” 
Steel output also appears finally 
to have peaked, down 2.1 percent 
from the previous year,” which is 
equivalent to an annual reduction 
in coking coal consumption of 
fifteen megatonnes. Continuing 
concern about the health of the real 
estate sector — one of the biggest 
consumers of steel — will certainly 
weaken the outlook for future steel 
demand. To put those numbers in 
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perspective, over the period 2018 
to 2020, China’s average annual 
imports of thermal coal were about 
225 megatonnes and imports of 
coking coal were about seventy- 
five megatonnes. 


Chinese plans for improved 
energy security further reduce the 
need for coal imports. Domestic 
production of coal was up by 9 
percent over 2022, or an astonishing 
371 megatonnes of additional coal 
output — well more than total 
Chinese imports in a typical year. 


Combined with expected 
in consumption, this 


wil lead to massively increased 


reductions 


stockpiles or drastically reduced 
imports, and probably both. On 
top of this, in late 2019, China 
opened the Haoji Railway, which 
can carry 200 megatonnes of 
coal from China's key coalmining 
centre of Ordos in Inner Mongolia 
to its central provinces — the ones 
most badly hit by the 2021 power 


shortages. This cuts the delivery 
costs of coal and lessens the need 
for imports.” Another new railway 
links China's steelmaking heartland 
in Hebei with the Tavan Tolgoi mine 
complex in neighbouring Mongolia, 
which supplies high-quality and 
cheaply mined coking coal.? Again, 
this will lessen reliance on seaborne 
coal imports.” 


In summary, China is reducing 
and will continue to reduce its 
consumption of coal. It will source 
the coal that 
increasingly from domestic mines, 
as well as from Mongolia, which has 
few other markets to which to sell 


it does consume 


given its geography, and from Russia, 
which is constrained in its exports 
by the international sanctions due 
to its invasion of Ukraine. 


Recent indications that China is 
ready to drop the import ban? will 
not be because it is desperate for 
Australian coal, but because it no 
longer needs it. 
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With no internal combustion engine and no burning of fossil fuels, electric 
vehicles (EVs) — running solely on batteries — are coming in their billions 
to electrify mobility. By 2035, at least half of all global passenger vehicle 
sales will be of EVs, and the proportion will keep increasing.’ The roadmap 
for the global energy sector to reach carbon neutrality developed by the 
International Energy Agency (IEA) requires the number of EVs to increase 
from eleven million in 2020 to 350 million in 2030 and almost two billion 
by 2050.2 In the global race to build batteries and battery-powered cars and 
to access the vital lithium, cobalt, and nickel that go into them, the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC) is winning hands-down. 


A Potent Mix 


The most expensive component of an EV is its battery. Up to 99 percent of 
all batteries currently installed in EVs and hybrids (which have an internal 
combustion engine as well as a battery) are lithium-ion. Lithium-ion batteries 
contain base metals such as aluminium, copper, and iron as well as expensive 
precious metals — notably, lithium, cobalt, nickel, and manganese. 


To produce electricity, lithium-ion batteries move lithium ions from the 
anode to the cathode electrodes via the electrolyte layer, which contains a 
microporous separator. Graphite — the only natural form of carbon apart 
from diamonds — is used to conduct heat and electricity in the anode and is 
the only material that can be used for this purpose.’ Lithium is the battery’s 
active material and key component, but most of the precious metals are 
contained in the cathode, which is therefore the most expensive part of the 
battery. The cathodes contain an ever-increasing share of nickel, which 
facilitates energy density and longer battery life; cobalt, which prevents 
the cathodes from easily overheating or igniting; and manganese, which 
decreases the risk of combustibility. 


Given the complexity of the battery and the various components, it 
is difficult to establish exactly how much of these precious metals go into 
each battery. One estimate? puts the proportion of precious metals at about 


eight kilograms of lithium,‘ thirty-five kilograms ої nickel, twenty kilograms 
of manganese, fourteen kilograms of cobalt, and as much as seventy to 


100 kilograms of graphite." Other estimates differ.® 


Extracting these metals poses a variety of environmental and human 
rights challenges. For one thing, the mining required is highly energy- 
intensive. Large lithium mines feature big lithium ‘ponds’ of varying hues 
(depending on the concentration of lithium carbonate), which have been 
described as ‘surreal landscapes where batteries are born’, and have begun 
to appear in the ‘lithium triangle’ of Chile, Bolivia, and Argentina." High- 
pressure acid-leach nickel plants in Indonesia — the leading producer of this 
metal— have a high carbon footprint, among other environmental concerns.!! 
These mining operations cause soil degradation and environmental damage 
and use vast amounts of water — for example, in the ‘lithium triangle’, 
every tonne of lithium requires the use of about 2.2 million litres of water” 
as the mineral is found dissolved in salt flats and must be separated via 
evaporation.? In fact, harmful environmental effects are nearly ubiquitous 


in the lithium supply chain. 


Two-thirds of the global supply of cobalt are mined in the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo (DRC), where concerns have been raised about human 
rights abuses and labour issues,“ involving not only Chinese companies, 
but also many from the West. In May 2022, for example, the Swiss mining 
company Glencore, one of the world's largest traders of cobalt, reached a 
settlement with the US Department of Justice in which the company pleaded 
guilty to decades of bribery, corruption, and market manipulation in seven 
South American and African countries," including the DRC, where Glencore 
has a long record of human rights abuses. And such abuses are пої 
confined to the DRC: there have been violations of the rights of indigenous 
communities by Chinese and Western companies in Latin America" and 


workplace safety issues occur also in China’ and Australia. 
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Battery and EV Kings 


In 2021, almost seven million EVs were sold worldwide,” and a full 51 
percent of these were sold in China. Germany (10.2 percent) and the United 
States (9.3 percent) were a long way behind. According to data from China’s 
Ministry of Public Security,” as of the end of September 2022, there were 412 
million vehicles in China, including 315 million cars, and 499 million drivers. 
Of those vehicles, 11.49 million, or 3.65 percent, were EVs, of which 3.71 
million were newly registered in 2022. The EVs included 9.26 million pure 
electric vehicles — a proportion of 80 percent. In 2022, 6.49 million new- 
energy vehicles, mostly EVs, were sold in China — a year-on-year increase of 
96 percent from the 3.31 million sold in 2021.” 


EV sales in China are riding a wave of supportive government policies 
and incentives, including cash subsidies and purchase tax exemptions. EVs 
are also a key component of China’s ‘double carbon’ objectives”? — first 
proclaimed by Xi Jinping at the UN General Assembly in September 2020 — to 
reach peak carbon use by 2030 and carbon neutrality by 2060. In September 
2022, the Ministry of Finance announced that EVs purchased throughout 
2023 would remain exempt from vehicle purchase taxes — the third time 
the policy was extended since it was first implemented т 2014.2“ 


The year 2022 recorded a steady drumbeat of achievements in the 
meteoric rise of BYD (Build Your Dreams) Auto й Рів, a company from 
Guangdong province that was founded in 1995 as a battery manufacturer. 
In the first half of the year, BYD became the world's leading EV company, 
with sales of 640,748 units — a fourfold increase on the previous year — and 
76,748 units more than Tesla, which is its closest rival. In just one year, it 
increased its global market share from 5.9 percent to 15.4 percent.” In April, 
BYD announced that it had ceased building combustion engine vehicles and 
would focus exclusively on EVs.?6 In May, BYD’s monthly EV sales in China 
breached 100,000 units for the first time. In June, the company's market 
capitalisation exceeded one trillion yuan (almost US$150 billion), which was 
larger than Volkswagen Group and third on the list of auto giants behind 
Tesla and Toyota.” In October, BYD sold a record 217,800 EVs in China — 


the eighth consecutive month ої record 
sales. This represented а year-on- 
year increase of 168.78 percent and 
16,541 units more than in September. 
According to the China Passenger Car 
Association, 680,000 EVs were sold in 
China in October, which would give 


EVs sales in China are riding a wave of 
supportive government policies BYD a market share of 32 percent. 


Source: Chuttersnap, Unsplash 


From January to October, BYD sold 
1.19 million passenger vehicles — a year-on-year increase of more than 160 
percent — surpassing Tesla’s 909,000 units.” 


The profits are rolling in for BYD. In the third quarter of 2022, it 
announced a net profit of 5.72 billion yuan (US$788 million) — an increase 
of 350.3 percent year-on-year. Its global market offensive is in full swing as 
well. In September, it entered the European market with the Han sedan, the 
SUV Tang, and compact SUV Yuan Plus.? Through 2022, BYD entered markets 
in Australia (in February), New Zealand and Japan (July), Cambodia and 
Israel (August), Thailand (September), and India (October).?! In October, the 
company signed an agreement with the European rental car company Sixt 
to purchase 100,000 BYD EVs over the next six years.? BYD also announced 
it was ordering eight cargo ships, at a total cost of five billion yuan (US$689 
million), to transport its vehicles to overseas markets.** 


Yet, an even more meteoric and relentless rise is that achieved by China's 
largest battery manufacturer, Contemporary Amperex Technology Limited 
(CATL) 7 48 4X, which was founded in 2011 in Fujian province. In 2021, the 
average capacity of a single EV battery was about fifty-five kilowatt hours 
(kWh). By the end of June 2022, the cumulative installed capacity of batteries 
in China was 110.1 gigawatt hours (GWh) (each gigawatt hour is equal to one 
million kilowatt hours).** This represented almost а doubling of cumulative 
installed battery capacity from the previous year; CATL accounted for nearly 
48 percent of this total. Globally, by the end of the third quarter of 2022, 
cumulative battery capacity had reached 341.3 GWh, with CATL supplying 
35.1 percent of that. (BYD ranked third, with a market share of 12.8 percent; 
it, too, saw tremendous growth in this area, with a year-on-year increase 
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of 177 percent.) Profits at CATL are soaring. In the third quarter of 2022, 
CATL announced total revenue of 97.37 billion yuan (US$13.32 billion) — 
a year-on-year increase of 232 percent — and a net profit of 9.42 billion yuan 
(US$1.3 billion), which was an increase of 188 percent. 


In June 2022, just when CATL joined the ‘trillion yuan’ market 
capitalisation club," the company launched its third-generation Qilin 8E 
EV райегу,? named after a mythical Chinese beast sometimes likened to a 
unicorn. The Qilin has a record volume utilisation rate (the percentage of 
a battery used for driving) of more than 72 percent, and an EV with this battery 
can drive 1,000 kilometres without having to recharge. When it does need to 
be recharged, it can reach 80 percent capacity in ten minutes, outperforming 
Tesla’s batteries, thanks to CATL’s large surface-cooling technology. Yet, for 
CATL’s founder and chairperson, Robin Zeng (Zeng Yuqun ¥ 5.20), the Qilin 
is just the first step. He has promised more advanced batteries to come,” 
including ones based on ‘condensed matter’, which, as he said at the Qilin’s 
launch in June, ‘no-one has heard about’. Zeng, who completed a PhD in 
condensed matter physics at the Chinese Academy of Sciences from 2002 
to 2006, did not elaborate further, but it is likely that condensed-matter 
batteries will make use of graphene technology. Graphene is a material 
consisting of a one-atom-thick layer of carbon that has virtually unlimited 
industrial potential, including as a conductor of heat and electricity. 


All Chains Lead to China 


For BYD, CATL, and all EV and battery companies around the world, access 
to lithium and other precious metals is the key to success. But the Chinese 
companies have one big advantage: China controls crucial links in the 
supply chains. 


Each of the four key metals used to produce batteries, plus the metal- 
like graphite, requires different conditions for production.” Lithium is 
extracted from brine in high-elevation areas in South America or from hard 
rock, mostly in Australia. In 2021, China produced 14,000 metric tonnes of 


The Greenbushes lithium mine іп Western Australia 
Source: Calistemon, Flickr 


lithium, making it the world’s third-largest producer after Australia (55,000 
metric tonnes) and Chile (26,000 metric tonnes).*! In 2021, at least 65 percent 
of China’s lithium needs were met by imports.” 


Nickel is extracted from two types of deposits: sulphide (mostly in 
Russia, Canada, and Australia) and laterite (mostly in Indonesia and the 
Philippines). In 2021, Indonesia was the world’s largest producer with one 
million metric tonnes, while China was the seventh largest, with 120,000 
metric tonnes.* 


Cobalt is a by-product of copper or nickel mining. About 70 percent 
of cobalt comes from the DRC, where Chinese companies are estimated to 
control 60 percent of cobalt mining and 80 percent of cobalt refining.“ In 
2021, Chinese companies owned or partially owned fifteen of the nineteen 
cobalt mines in the DRC.* 


Manganese and graphite are easier to obtain. Manganese, which is the 
most widely distributed of all the metals used in batteries, can be extracted 
at relatively low cost. As for graphite — the relatively common crystalline 
form of carbon — it can be mined or produced synthetically, and China 
controls about 80 percent of global graphite mining. 


Since 2021, high demand for lithium-ion batteries has led to a spike in 
the prices of lithium, nickel, and cobalt, which have been exacerbated by 
supply chain pressures such as COVID-19, Russia's invasion of Ukraine, and 
limited production capacity. From January 2021 to May 2022, lithium prices 
increased sevenfold and cobalt prices doubled, while nickel prices almost 
doubled." To increase their access to lithium, nickel, and cobalt reserves, 
Chinese companies have undertaken a range of direct investments, equity 
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deals, and supply or sales agreements with mining companies in Africa, 
South America, Indonesia, Australia, and Canada.” In January 2022, BYD, for 
example, was granted a contract by the Chilean Ministry of Mining to extract 
80,000 tonnes of metallic lithium for US$61 million,” although the deal was 
suspended by a court in Santiago two days later after an appeal by the local 
governor and a group of indigenous communities on the grounds that the 
bidding process violated the principles of environmental protection and 
economic development.* In May, however, BYD had reportedly identified six 
lithium mines for acquisition in Africa that would yield one million tonnes 
of lithium carbonate — enough to guarantee the company’s production for 
a full decade.” 


Downstream of mining, China dominates production at every stage of 
the battery supply chain, from the fabrication of the positive and negative 
electrodes to the manufacturing of the cells and their assembly into modules 
and then battery packs.? About 75 percent of the global production of 
battery cells occurs in China, as does 70 percent of production of specialised 
cathodes, and 85 percent of anode materials. China also produces 66 percent 
of separators and 62 percent of electrolytes." 


The Epic Rush for Lithium 


In June 2021, CATL opened the world’s largest battery plant, in Yibin, 
Sichuan province, with a total investment of sixty-four billion yuan (US$9 
billion). The plant has capacity to produce thirty gigawatt hours annually. 
By the end of September 2022, a Chinese newspaper had counted twenty-six 
new projects to expand battery production in China in that year, involving 
all the largest battery producers, and a cumulative investment of 290 billion 
yuan (US$40.7 billion). 


Collectively, they would account for a total production capacity of 820 
gigawatt hours annually. According to China's Ministry of Industry and 
Information Technology, national lithium-ion battery production in the first 
half of 2022 exceeded 280 gigawatt hours, which was a year-on-year increase 
ої 150 регсепі.9 CATL’s total electric battery production capacity alone 


was set to reach 440 gigawatt hours by the end of 2022, and the company 
expected to enter the one terawatt hour (TWh) era by 2025. By 2030, global 
battery production capacity is expected to exceed three terawatt hours, of 
which China will account for about 45 percent." 


This headlong expansion of battery production has driven up the price 
of lithium relentlessly. As more exploration has taken place, estimated 
global lithium reserves increased from 3.4 million metric tonnes in 2001 to 
21 million metric tonnes in 2020.5 In May 2022, a majority stake in a lithium 
mine in Sichuan province sold for two billion yuan (US$298.6 million) on 
the auction platform of online retailer JD.com x Ж, which was 596 times 
the opening price.? By September 2022, the price of lithium carbonate 
was hovering around 500,000 yuan (US$72,200) per tonne, compared with 
only 40,000 yuan (US$5,700) a year earlier. On 28 October, the price was 
559,000 yuan (US$76,700) per tonne. By the end of February 2023, however, 
the price of lithium carbonate had again fallen below the 400,000 yuan 
(US$57,500) per tonne mark, a drop of 21.696 from the beginning of the year. 
According to Robin Zeng of CATL, current global reserves of lithium can 
produce 160 terawatt hours of lithium batteries, so there is no shortage,5? 
but there is pressure on supply until investment in exploration and mining 
can catch up. According to the International Energy Agency (IEA), lithium 
shortages could occur by 2025 — before an expansion in mining can be 
fully implemented.“ Because of the complicated processes involved, lithium 
mining has a very long lead time. According to an IEA report, lithium mines 
can take an average of 16.5 years to develop ‘from discovery to operation’.® 


With the sharp increase in the price of lithium since 2021, the largest 
profits in China are currently going to the upstream mining companies 
rather than the battery or EV manufacturers. In the second quarter of 2022, 
for example, companies extracting lithium from brine achieved a gross 
profit margin of more than 90 percent, while the gross profit margin of 
battery manufacturers was less than 15 percent and as low ав 10 percent.5 
In the first three quarters of 2022, the net profits of nine Chinese-listed 
lithium mining companies more than doubled.9 These included market 
leaders Tianqi Lithium х #424 with 15.98 billion yuan (US$2.19 billion) 
and Ganfeng Lithium Я with 14.79 billion yuan (US$2.02 billion). 
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Tianqi Lithium holds a controlling stake in Chile’s largest lithium producer, 
Sociedad Quimica y Minera de Chile. Ganfeng Lithium — which supplies 
lithium to Tesla as well as BMW, Volkswagen, and others® — obtains most 
of its lithium from the Mount Marion mine in Australia (which holds the 
world’s second-largest reserves of high-grade lithium concentrate), in which 
it holds a 50 percent share.” 


With the highest profits concentrated in upstream mining, China’s 
lithium battery industry in 2022 was marked by a trend of vertical 
integration, in which electric battery companies invested in raw materials 
and raw material companies produced batteries. In April 2022, BYD, for 
example, made an investment in a lithium mining and battery factory 
project in Yichun, Sichuan province, of 28.5 billion yuan (US$4.1 billion)." In 
July, mining company Ganfeng Lithium started construction of a 5.4 billion 
yuan (US$758.6 million) battery production base in Chongqing.” Much of the 
focus of new lithium mining projects in China is in Sichuan, which contains 
6.1 percent of global and 57 percent of China’s lithium ore reserves. By 2025, 
Sichuan could have a total lithium mining capacity of five million tonnes.” 


Alternatives: Can Anything Replace Lithium? 


Lithium-ion batteries currently constitute as much as 99 percent of all 
batteries used in transportation. A more sustainable type of lithium battery, 
the solid-state battery, is expected to be used in EVs from 2025. Solid-state 
batteries use solid ceramic material instead of liquid electrolytes, making 
the batteries lighter, faster to charge, and cheaper. They will reduce the 
carbon footprint of an EV battery by 24 percent. Although these batteries 
use up to 35 percent more lithium than current lithium-ion batteries, they 
use far less graphite and cobalt.” 


Alternative types of batteries that do not operate with lithium or the 
other precious metals have been under development for decades, but 
none of these has reached the stage of mass production. This, however, is 
about to change. In October 2022, CATL announced that it would start mass 
producing sodium-ion batteries in 2023," and it is not alone. In September 


2022, there were 36 companies listed оп China’s main stock markets involved 
in the development of sodium-ion batteries, some of which will start to mass 
produce cathode and electrode materials for sodium-ion batteries in 2023.” 
Sodium-ion batteries are 20-30 percent cheaper than lithium-ion batteries 
because they do not require lithium, cobalt, nickel, or manganese. The 
energy density of sodium-ion batteries is inferior to lithium-ion batteries, 
however, so they are so far mostly used in small vehicles operating over 
short distances, such as two-wheeled scooters.” 


Toyota, Hyundai, and BMW have released cars with hydrogen fuel 
cell batteries that convert hydrogen into electricity using a hydrogen 
tank. In May 2022, Great Wall Motors K+i4# announced plans to launch 
a new hydrogen fuel cell brand. Hydrogen-powered vehicles produce 
waste emissions of water instead of carbon dioxide. These batteries are, 
however, still very expensive. The technology depends on a highly complex 
production chain, and hydrogen refuelling stations are much more costly to 
construct than regular EV recharging stations.” Nevertheless, the hydrogen 
energy industry in China has strong government backing and the fuel cell 
vehicle industry is being pushed forward in five national fuel cell vehicle 
demonstration clusters. The number of fuel cell vehicles is still small: from 
August 2021 to August 2022, a total of 2,590 number plates were issued for 
fuel cell vehicles in the five demonstration clusters.” 


Another emerging battery technology is redox flow batteries that use 
the malleable metal vanadium. Vanadium batteries are much safer than 
lithium-ion batteries, have a long lifecycle, and are almost completely 
recyclable; China has 39 percent of global vanadium reserves. So far, such 
batteries have only been used for large-scale power storage for electricity 
grids as current versions have relatively low energy density.® Still other 
options that are currently in the exploratory research stage include batteries 
using seawater, iron, magnesium, hemp, and silicon.* For now, however, 
lithium is king, and China is the centre of the EV world. 
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N JUNE 2022, the Chinese Ministry 
I Ecology and Environment 
and sixteen other government 
departments jointly released their 
National Climate Change Adaptation 
Strategy 20351 The 
outlined plans for the People's 
Republic of China (PRC) to become a 


*climate-resilient society' by 2035. It 


document 


emphasised the need for adaptation 
and mitigation — namely, reducing 
emissions through new technologies 
and renewable energy. 


Coming less than two years after 
President Xi Jinping announced the 
PRC's 2030-2060 targets, the strategy 
reaffirms China's determination to 
achieve its decarbonisation goals: 


a peak in carbon dioxide emissions 
before 2030 and achieving carbon 
neutrality before 2060.? 


The iron and steel industry is 
the second-largest carbon emitter 
in China and accounts for about 
17 percent of its total emissions? 
*Green steel', made from a carbon- 
free reductant such as hydrogen 
(produced using 
energy resources) 
carbon monoxide 


renewable 
instead of 
(from coal, 
is being hailed by scientists and 
policymakers as a global solution 
for reducing carbon emissions.* 
China's push towards greener steel 
production, even though this cannot 
happen overnight and requires 
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costly changes within the industry, 
will have a profound impact on 
Australia’s export industry. 


Decarbonising the Steel 
Industry 


Adopting low-emission technologies 
is just one of the three main 
approaches the PRC has adopted to 
accelerate the decarbonisation of its 
steel industry. 


Less production means fewer 
emissions. In the early 2010s, 
China addressed the 
overproduction by closing 
mills that failed to meet pollutant 
emission and energy consumption 
standards. In 2018, the Ministry 
of Industry 
Technology (МПТ) set up ‘capacity 
replacement' rules under which a 
new steel mill can only be built if its 
capacity is less than 80 percent of 
the one it is replacing.’ Essentially, 
new steel mills are required to 
produce less. 


Since the 2030-2060 targets 
were in September 
2020, the steel sector has moved 
further to reduce steel output.5 In 
2021, China's crude steel output was 
1.03 billion tonnes — a 3 percent 
drop from the previous year.’ It 
was the first decrease in six years. 


issue of 
steel 


and Information 


announced 


Steel output during the first five 
months of 2022 dropped a further 
3.81 million tonnes, or 8.7 percent 
year-on-year.? 

China also plans to use more 
scrap steel as feedstock, instead 
of iron ore, to achieve a circular 
economy? for environmental and 
political purposes. This will help 
China to decarbonise its steel sector 
and reduce reliance on iron ore 
imports from Australia. Scrap 
steel comes from various sources 
including offcuts from the steel 
industry itself as well as obsolete 
materials, such as railway tracks, 
ships, cars, and steel cans. The 
proportion of China's crude steel 
production from scrap steel is still 
relatively low, lagging far behind 
other big steel producers, like the 
European Union and the United 
States, produced 
from scrap accounts for half of all 
production.! However, things are 
changing quickly. In 2020, China 
used 220.3 million tonnes of scrap 
to produce 20.7 percent of its crude 
steel, replacing 410 million tonnes of 
iron ore.? The lifting of China's ban 
on imports of scrap steel in January 
2021 is a clear sign of an increased 
domestic demand for recyclable 
steel. Experts have projected an 


where steel 


increase of about 500 million tonnes 
in China's domestic scrap steel 
resources in the next three decades, 
with the majority coming from end- 
of-life steel-containing products." 


Hydrogen-Based 
Steelmaking Comes 
Slowly and With a Big 
Price Tag 


There are two ways hydrogen can be 
used in steelmaking: as an auxiliary 
reducing agent injected into a blast 
furnace (technically referred to as 
H,-BF) or asthe sole reducing agent in 
a process known as direct reduction 
of iron (H,DRD.^ Although the 
former shows promise, the cooling 
effect of hydrogen limits injection 
rates (the volume of hydrogen being 
injected per minute). This method 
reduces emissions by only about 
15 percent. The second method, 
on the other hand, requires high- 
quality iron ore with an iron content 
of 67 percent or more. High-grade 
ores are in short supply and can be 
very costly to produce." 


In January 2022, the MIIT, the 
National Development and Reform 
Commission, and the Ministry of 
Ecology and Environment jointly 
published the Guiding Opinion on 


Promoting High-Quality Development 
of the Iron and Steel Industry," 
which stipulates that the steel 
industry should invest 1.5 percent 
of its profits in developing green 
technologies, including the use 
of hydrogen in production. This 
is the first time hydrogen-based 
steelmaking has been formally 
included in national policy. 


Although major state-owned 
steelmakers like Baowu Steel (the 
world's top steel producer since 
2020) and Ansteel Group have 
started trialling  hydrogen-based 
steel production, this does not mean 
China is already entering a new era 
of carbon-free steelmaking. A shift 
hydrogen total 
reconstruction of the steel industry 
and its value chain, from producing 
goods to delivering products.!? 


towards entails 


More than 92 percent of 
steel is still produced 
using blast furnace-basic oxygen 
(BF-BOFs) with coking 
coal acting as both a heating source 
and а reductant.”° The average age 
of China’s BF-BOF mills is just over 
eight years, with most built or 
rebuilt to meet the high standards 
on air pollutants emissions set in 
the early 2010s." Upgrading or 
rebuilding steel mills is not only 


Chinese 


furnaces 
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China is the world’s largest importer of iron ore 
Source: Eugene, Adobe Stock 


wasteful but also financially risky 
as new technologies are still under 
development. 


So, for now, reducing steel 
output remains the primary 
approach to reducing emissions? 
and is projected to account for 45 
percent of China's steel industry 
decarbonisation by 2060.? The use 
of scrap will reduce emissions by 
another 39 percent; hydrogen's 
contribution wil be less than 


10 percent.” 


End of the Road for 
Australian Iron Ore? 


China is the world's largest importer 
of iron ore. It imports about one 
billion tonnes of iron ore annually,” 


constituting 82.3 percent of its iron 
ore consumption. Australian iron 
ore accounts for about 67 percent of 
the total imports.?$ 


Australia is, however, close to 
losing its place as China's number 
one supplier, for several reasons. 
First, China has been looking for 
new suppliers of high-grade iron 
ore. It has previously turned to 
Brazilian producers" and more 
recently to Guinea to wean itself 
off reliance on Australia? Second, 
China is unhappy with Australia's 
domination of the pricing of iron 
ore. To counter this, Beijing plans 
to set up a centrally controlled 
group that will act on behalf of all 
Chinese companies to get lower 


prices through bulk purchases.” 
Last but not least, China’s move 
to decarbonise its steel sector will 
reduce demand for Australia’s iron 
ore as well as other raw materials 
such as coking coal. Recent research 
projects Australian coal exports will 
Тай Бу 20 percent by 2025.3 


Australia has abundant natural 
resources, but it is not sustainable 
for its economy and environment 


to depend on metallurgical coal and 
iron ore exports to China. Australian 
policymakers and investors must 
consider a more sustainable use 
of Australia’s resources, such as 
shifting to domestic manufacturing 
of ‘green’ steel, which, aided by 
Australia’s abundant solar and wind 
resources, will be of significant 


value to Australia’s future exports.’ 
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Joel Wing-Lun 


URING THE CHILLY days before 
Di. Lunar New Year of 2022, a 
video began circulating on Chinese 
social media of a woman standing 
alone in an outdoor shed wearing a 
thin pink sweater.! She is shackled 
to the wall by a chain around her 
neck. The man behind the camera 
asks if she is cold, but it is unclear 
whether she can understand. The 
woman, whom authorities referred 
to first as Ms Yang, and later as 
Xiao Huamei 44488 (‘Little Plum 
Blossom’), was revealed to be the 
wife of a Mr Dong from Feng county, 
Jiangsu province. Although the 
birth-control policies in the People's 
Republic of China (PRC) have only 


recently been relaxed to allow three 
children per couple, Ms Yang had 
given birth to eight children, seven 
of whom were sons. 


The video is shocking and 
deeply disturbing. On the Chinese 
internet, it stirred an outpouring 
of anger, which overcame China's 
internet restrictions and united 
liberals, feminists, and nationalists 
in outrage. The woman became 
known as 'the mother of eight 
children’ ЛЯ or ‘the woman 
in chains’ 4&4£X. According to The 
New York Times, Weibo posts about 
the woman garnered more than 10 
billion views, ‘rivaling those about 
the Beijing Winter Olympics'.? 
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Part of this outrage was directed 
at the government response. Within 
two weeks, local governments issued 
four contradictory statements. On 28 
January, a day after the video went 
viral, officials in Feng county claimed 
that Ms Yang was legally married 
to Mr Dong and was restrained 
because of mental Шпеѕѕ.? Two days 
later, they claimed Mr Dong's late 
father had found Ms Yang begging 
on the street and local officials had 
found her competent to consent to 
marry the younger Мг Dong.* 


Then, 
Xuzhou City government — which 


on 2 February, the 


has jurisdiction over Feng county — 
announced that Little Plum Blossom 
had travelled east with a Ms Sang 
from her hometown in Yunnan 
province in south-western China, 
ostensibly to seek treatment for 
her mental illness, when she went 
missing. Finally, on 10 February, 
Xuzhou authorities reported that 
Mr Dong, Ms Sang, and Ms Sang's 
husband, a Mr Shi, had been arrested 
and charged with trafficking a 
woman, guaimai funü zui 4 3238 
kx, and that the Feng county 
government was providing support 
to Ms Yang and her children.* 


Journalists and internet 
sleuths have continued to challenge 
the authorities claims. Journalists 
who visited Little Plum Blossom's 
supposed hometown in Yunnan 
have cast doubt on her identity. Two 
women who travelled to Feng county 
to conduct their own inquiries were 
arrested. The authorities initial 
failure to detect the trafficked 
woman and her captivity as well 
as their lack of appropriate action 
when the story broke damaged 
their credibility among sceptical 


internet users. 


In response to the public 
uproar, seventeen local officials 
lost their jobs. The provincial 
government investigated and, on 29 
March, the deputy director of the 
Xuzhou Public Security Bureau was 
arrested. Also in March, Premier Li 
Keqiang urged stricter enforcement 
of trafficking laws and announced 
trafficked 


women and children with their 


measures to reunite 


natal families.’ 


The case of Little Plum Blossom 
has reverberated throughout China 
in a way that previous trafficking 
cases have not. But the contours of 
her story, as far they can be known, 
are familiar from a long history of 
women being sold into marriage, 


What have we learned from ‘the Woman in Chains’ 225402 
Source: Nikhil, Flickr 


and from the fact that thousands 
of women and children are still 
bought and sold each year despite 
human trafficking being punishable 
by up to ten years in prison or 
even the death penalty. The trade 
in women and children is fuelled 
by poverty, inequality, and, despite 
decades of government efforts to 
persuade people that daughters 
are just as valuable as sons, the 
ongoing pressure, especially in rural 
communities, to produce a male 
heir to continue the family line. The 
One-Child Policy introduced at the 
beginning of the 1980s led to skewed 


sex ratios that have also contributed 


to trafficking as families seek 
desperately to obtain wives for their 
sons. The Feng county case shows 
that at least some local officials must 


have been looking the other way. 


Yet, the case also shows that, in 
certain contexts, the line between 
апа Ше 
purchase of a woman ог girl can 


‘legitimate’ marriage 
be blurry at best. If history is any 
guide, ending the sale of women and 
children would require rethinking 
what forms of marriage and family 
are acceptable on both a local and a 
national scale. 
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Qing China 

Trade in women and children was 
not, and is not, limited to China. 
As late as the nineteenth century, 
selling one’s wife — not to mention 
slavery — was accepted practice 
in England, North America, and 
trafficking 
continues across the globe today. 


Australia. Human 


However, the historical sale of 
women and children in China had 
characteristics shaped ру neo- 
Confucian ideology and skewed sex 
ratios. The common understanding 
in late imperial China was that 
sons supported their parents and 
performed vital ancestral rites. 
Daughters married out and provided 
labour for their husband’s family. 
A strong preference for sons led 
to widespread female infanticide, 
which was conceived of as a kind 
This 
differed even from Tokugawa Japan 
(1603-1867), where infanticide was 
common but parents aimed to keep 


of ‘postnatal abortion’.® 


a balance of sons and daughters. 
Research by James Lee and Wang 
Feng shows that in some populations 
in Qing (1644-1911) China, in some 
years, up to 40 percent of female 
births ended in infanticide.? 


Sons may have been prized 
over daughters, but every parent 
hoped their son would marry 
and produce male heirs as well. 
Fewer girls reaching maturity in 
a community meant fewer wives 
available for the community's sons. 
The marriage market was real, and 
men's marriage prospects were 
determined by their class and status. 
A wealthy man might take a wife 
and a concubine (multiplying their 
chance of producing sons), whereas 
a poor man might have no marriage 
prospects at all. Unmarried men 
were known disparagingly as Фаге 
sticks’, guanggun ЖЖ. Sexually 
frustrated and unable to fulfill their 
ritual obligations to their family 
and their ancestors, these men were 
considered a threat to social order. 
As the empire expanded, single 
men migrated to the frontiers as 
either soldiers or settlers. Many 
married local women, who might 
have consented, been coerced, or 
sold outright. 


Women’s experience of marriage 
differed dramatically depending 
on status and class, including, for 
example, if they were a primary wife 
or a secondary wife or concubine. 
However, for women, marriage was 
almost universal. 


Women in imperial China 
were bought and sold, and most 
of these sales occurred within the 
framework of marriage. Marriage 
was typically conceived of as a 
transaction, a contract not between 
the bride and groom but between 
their respective The 
groom’s family would pay a bride 
price, and the bride’s family would 
provide her with a dowry. The 
bride price was usually larger than 
the dowry and was considered 
compensation for the bride’s family 
having raised her. That said, there 
could be considerable variation in 


families.!? 


marriage practices even within a 
single community. My own research 
in Guizhou, in what was then the 
Qing's frontier, 
indicates that some young women 
chose their own marriage partners 
and received a say in how their 
dowries were spent. Other girls 
were married off as children to 


south-western 


even younger boys, and were raised 
by, and in turn toiled for, their 
husband's family. 


One important factor affecting 
a woman's experience of marriage 
was how far from her husband's 
home was her natal village. If 
close, birth family 
might provide her with regular 


a woman's 


material and emotional support and 
intercede on her behalf in disputes 
with her husband and his family. 
In some communities, including 
those I have studied in Guizhou, 
married women might spend weeks 
or months visiting their natal home. 
In contrast, if a woman married or 
was sold far from home, she would 
be separated from her kin and left 
with no-one to turn to if she was 
treated badly. 


In late imperial China, only 
a few wealthier women received 
an education, so it can be difficult 
of poor 
women who were bought and 
sold. Yet, records show the difficult 
choices some women faced to keep 


to recover the voices 


themselves and their families alive. 
In a legal case from 1749 analysed 
by Matthew Sommer, the indebted 
husband of a woman surnamed 
Zhang sold her loom and asked her 
чо sleep with his creditor’. When 
she refused, he sold their daughter. 
Zhang ultimately killed her husband, 
aided by her mother and sister, in 
what Sommer calls “ап extreme but 
telling example of a woman’s natal 
family standing up for her'. 


Ning Lao Taitai T#AX, an 
elderly woman from Shandong 
interviewed extensively by American 
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social worker Ida Pruitt in the 
1930s, recounted how, in the late 
nineteenth century, her opium- 
addicted husband sold her younger 
daughter, twice. The first time, she 
retrieved her child after challenging 
the buyer on the legality of the sale. 
The second time, after tracking 
down the child, she was convinced 
by the buyer, the childless second 
wife of a wealthy official, that 
her daughter would have a better 
life with them. 


The poor woman conceded, 
‘I knew that her words were true, 
so I went away.’” 


The Republican Era and 
the Mao Years 


The turn of the twentieth century 
saw a change in elite attitudes to 
the place of women in the state and 
society. Reformers like Liang Qichao 
RRR (1873-1929) and feminist 
writers like He-Yin Zhen ЖЖ 
(1884-1920?), Bing Xin ж (1900- 
1999) and Ding Ling T7? (1904- 
1986) critiqued the  patriarchal 
order and advocated for women's 
education and independence. A 
small cohort of women and girls 
were educated in modern schools, 
albeit with the expectation on 
the part of male reformers that 


they would make better wives 
and mothers in the service of the 


modern nation. 


Intellectuals were concerned 
about the plight of rural women and 
what it said about the nation they 
were trying to build. Shen Congwen 
ЖЫ Ж (1902-1988) wrote of the 
child bride Xiaoxiao ЖЖ, married 
at age eleven to her two-year-old 
husband.? Coerced into sex by an 
older farmhand, she is threatened 
with drowning or resale when her 
pregnancy is discovered. Her life is 
saved when she gives birth to a son 
whom the family agrees to raise. 
Cui'er # JL, a protagonist in a story 
by Bing Xin, is less fortunate: she 
is no older than fourteen when her 
mother-in-law beats her to death. 


Agitation by elites led to 
government legislation. In 1910, a 
year before the fall of the dynasty, 
the Qing attempted to outlaw slavery 
and human trafficking. As Mara Yue 
Du observes, the Republican civil 
code of 1929-1930 reconfigured 
marriage from a contract between 
the parents of the betrothed to one 
between the bride and the groom, 
implying that their consent would 
be required.^ However, the sale 
of women and children continued 


throughout the Republican era. 


Woman and child wearing a tiger hat, circa 1920 
Source: Sidney D. Gamble Photographs Collection 


As Johanna  Ransmeier writes, 
urbanisation and commercialisation, 
and long- 


wartime conditions, 


distance transportation created 
new opportunities for traffickers 
and matchmakers to exploit 


vulnerable реорїе. 


Mao Zedong claimed that 
women’s liberation was vital to the 
revolution he would go on to lead. In 
his 1927 Report on an Investigation 
of the Peasant Movement in Hunan, 
Mao described rural women as 
oppressed by the state, the lineage, 
religious authority, their 


husbands.” Women fought with the 


and 


communists against the nationalists 
and the Japanese, though as David 


Goodman writes, communist 
leaders prioritised | ‘economic 
mobilisation’ over ‘raising 


women’s political consciousness’. 
After the PRC was established in 
1949, the Marriage Law of 1950 
forbade forced marriages and 
interference in selecting a partner 
by third parties, including parents.!? 
It prohibited polygamy and child 
marriage and allowed a woman to 
sue her husband for divorce. Yet, as 
Gail Hershatter has shown, women 
seeking a divorce faced intense 
pressure, and sometimes violence, 
from their families and even local 
officials, making divorce a difficult, 
even dangerous, choice.?? 


Less attention has been paid 
to trafficking under Mao, but as 
writer He Qinglian observes, the 
economic calamity and famine that 
followed the Great Leap Forward 
(1958-1962) were ideal conditions 
for human traffickers.” She suggests 
that the sale of women was an 
accepted strategy for survival in 
poor rural communities. She also 
recalls a young boy from her block 
who was kidnapped off the street 
(boys could be ‘adopted’ as heirs by 
childless couples). National census 
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data suggest that female infanticide 
declined under Mao, but girls were 
more likely to die of neglect than 
boys during the famine of 1959- 
1961.” While reliable statistics are 
hard to come by, human trafficking 
may have been more difficult under 
Mao given the tight social and 
ideological controls. 


Reform and Opening 


The reforms of the 1980s gave the 
trade in women and children a new 
lease on life. The social and economic 
reforms implemented under Deng 
Xiaoping allowed for more physical 
and economic mobility while 
contributing to widening inequality. 
At the same time, strict birth-control 
policies limited most couples to a 
single child, though many families, 
especially in rural areas, found 
ways around them. These policies 
made it harder to ensure a son 
and male heir, which remained 
an imperative for many families 
despite efforts to promote daughters 
as equally valuable. By the late 
1980s, 
the abandonment of female infants 


sex-selective abortion and 


contributed to more than 110 male 
births being reported for every 100 
registered female births.” 


As in earlier periods, poverty, 
ratios, the 
importance of male 
heirs fuelled the trade in women 


skewed sex and 


continued 


and children. A pioneering account 
of human trafficking from 1989 
Xuzhou, the regional 
transportation hub in northern 
Jiangsu that includes Feng county, as 
the epicentre of a burgeoning trade 
in women across provincial lines. It 
claims that between 1986 and 1989, 
48,100 women were purchased 
in Xuzhou alone.” Xuzhou Train 


identifies 


Station was a key nexus in the trade, 
and forty local taxi drivers helped 
traffic 101 women and girls as young 
as thirteen. 


Women and children were 
typically trafficked from poorer 
‘peripheral’ provinces to 
provinces in the north and east. The 
authors of the 1989 report alleged 
that in one village in Xuzhou, two- 
thirds of young wives had been 
purchased from the south-western 
provinces of Yunnan, Sichuan, 
and Guizhou. More recent studies 


‘core’ 


show this pattern continuing in the 
twenty-first century. Tiantian Zheng 
calculates that more than 90,000 
women and children were sold in 
China between 2000 and 2013, with 
more than 90 percent coming from 


poor provinces іп south-western 
and central China.^ Others came 
from neighbouring countries 
including Vietnam, Myanmar, and 
North Korea. During my fieldwork 
in 2018 and 2019, 
women recalled children being 


snatched from the side of the road. 


in Guizhou 


Far from home and, in the case of 
children, sometimes unregistered 
under the household registration 
system, hukou Р", women and 
children could find it difficult to 
run away. Young children might not 
even know the names or address of 
their parents. 


Accounts of human trafficking 
suggest a degree of social acceptance, 
particularly in communities where 
sales of women and children are 
more common. They also show 
something of the slippery slope 
between legal marriages and illegal 
trafficking. A male villager quoted 
in the 1989 report asks: ‘What is 
the difference between buying [a 
wife] from a matchmaker [meiren 
ЖА] or from a trafficker [fanzi 95 
+]? I really don't get why buying 
a woman from a matchmaker is 
legal, but buying a woman from 
a trafficker is illegal.75 While the 
villager saw these transactions as 
comparable, a trafficker selling 


women across provincial lines 
could make ten times as much as 
an ordinary matchmaker, usually a 


woman, would receive in Yunnan. 


The line between trafficking 
and legal marriage has not always 
been clear to the trafficked women 
either. And although they were 
initially sold to their husbands, 
many of them eventually chose 
to stay. A woman interviewed by 
researchers in the early 2000s was 
acutely conscious that she had been 
trafficked.? In 1990, when she was 
seventeen years old, she was tricked 
on to a train in Kunming, Yunnan, 
then held by a trafficker in Xuzhou. 
He locked her in a room, where 
prospective buyers, maizhu Xi, 
came to inspect her. Her eventual 
buyer — her husband — also kept 
her locked up. When she refused 
food and drink, he threatened to 
sell her on to an older man in his 
seventies or eighties. She said that 
in the early years, she ran away 
several times, but stopped running 
away when her child, born in 
1991, was older. 


Another 
was more ambivalent. 


account 
In 1987, 
aged twenty-one, she agreed to 
travel from Yunnan to Shandong to 
marry a man she had never met. 


woman's 
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His family gave her parents a few 
hundred yuan and paid her travel 
expenses. She felt cheated when she 
discovered that her husband was 
not as well off as the broker claimed, 
but he treated her well, buying her 
rice because she was unused to the 
wheat eaten in northern China. She 
described her feelings nearly two 
decades later: ‘He [her husband] 
treated me well, it’s only that I was 
They [her husband’s 
family] said: “What do you mean, 


homesick ... 


you’re homesick? Your parents are 
both dead.” 28 


She continued: ‘If I went home 
I would feel out of place. No matter 
how good my home is, it would still 
feel out of place. I will stay at this 
[her husband's] home. Even if it's 
no good, I have to make do.’ 


A New Era? 


Despite the attention brought 
to the issue by the case of Little 
Plum Blossom, it is unlikely that 
public outrage or even legislation 
will end the sale of women and 
children in China. For one thing, 
it is questionable whether there 
is the political will to do so, given 
the leadership’s general disinterest 
kinds of 
discrimination faced by women. 


їп addressing most 


In recent years, the government 
has put in place regressive policies 
promoting gender 
roles, including a new divorce law 
making it harder for women to 
leave their husbands.? As has been 


traditional 


widely reported, for the first time 
in decades, the new twenty-four- 
member Communist Party of China 
(CPC) Politburo includes no women 
(see Focus, ‘The Communist Party 
of China: Where Are the Women?’, 
pp.147-153). Easing birth-control 
policies could balance sex ratios 
over time, reducing demand for 
trafficked brides. Authorities have 
proposed increasing 
penalties for buyers of women and 
children — currently no more than 
three years in prison — to equal 
those of the traffickers themselves. 


criminal 


But politics and policy are only part 
of the problem. 


One of the most gut-wrenching 
moments of the video from Feng 
county comes in its opening seconds. 
The videographer is led to the 
shed by one of the woman’s young 
sons. He has no sense that there is 
anything wrong and explains that 
he brings his mother food every day. 
In an earlier video, filmed by the 
Feng county government to promote 
the success of its targeted poverty 


alleviation program, Mr 
proudly shows off his seven sons 


Dong 


without any hint that he is aware 
of committing a crime.” The local 
government’s blindness towards 
the woman who gave birth to these 
children suggests that her sale and 
detention were acceptable in the 


local community. 


Demographic and material 
constraints mean that not every man 
will be able to marry and produce 
a male heir. Ending the sale of 
women and children would require, 


among other things, rethinking 


marriage and the family so that 
‘success’ is not measured by the 
number of sons. The stigmatisation 
of unmarried men and women and 
of childless couples would have 
to end and forced marriages and 
human trafficking become socially 
unacceptable as well as illegal. 
The case of Little Plum Blossom 
has drawn a wave of attention to 
the plight of trafficked women. 
The government has signalled a 
crackdown, but can it address the 
root causes, particularly poverty, 
inequality, and patriarchy? 
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VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN: 
CAN THE LAW HELP? 


Pan Wang 


HE FURORE surrounding 
T chiling internet video of 
"Хіаопиатеї +} i545 or ‘Little Plum 
Blossom', the chained woman in 
Jiangsu, had barely died down when 
a restaurant surveillance camera 
captured more disturbing vision of 
violent and misogynistic behaviour 
that stunned the world and once 
again put gender relations in the 
People's Republic of China (PRC) 
under the spotlight.! 


It is 2.40am on 10 June 2022. 
Three young women are dining in 
a barbecue restaurant in Tangshan, 
Hebei province, when a middle-aged 
man — a stranger — approaches 
one of the women and puts his 


hand on her back. The woman, 
who is dressed in white, pushes 
his arm away and raises her voice 
at him, questioning his intention, 
and telling him to leave her alone. 
The man slaps the woman in the 
face. While she stands up to fight 
back, one of her friends (dressed in 
black) breaks a beer bottle on the 
man's head. The woman in black 
is pulled away immediately and 
beaten by the man and two of his 
companions. Meanwhile, several 
other men drag the woman in white 
outside by the hair; the harasser 
kicks her repeatedly and smashes a 
beer bottle on her head. The video 
ends with the woman lying on the 
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ground, covered in blood, and it is 
unclear what has happened to her 
friends off-camera. 


As with ‘the woman in chains’, 
this incident triggered a nationwide 
uproar on social media, with more 
than 4.8 billion views of the leaked 
surveillance footage 
few days of it appearing on Sina 
Weibo.? It resonated with many 
other gender-based acts of violence 
caught on camera, including the 
high-profile 
case of Kim Lee, an American, who 
shared photos of her bruises online 
in 2013 after being brutally beaten 
by Li Yang, her Chinese husband 
and creator of the famous English 
learning method Crazy English.’ 
Then there was footage of a woman 
being attacked by a man in a Beijing 
hotel in 2016, with no bystanders or 
staff stepping in to stop the assault; 
the livestreamed murder of Tibetan 
vlogger Lhamo 4338, who was set 
on fire by her ex-husband in 2020 
as her horrified followers watched; 
husband  frenetically 
beating his wife right next to their 
toddler at home in Xi'an, Shaanxi 
province, in 2022.5 


within а 


domestic violence 


and а 


Wave after wave, these stories 
spilled into the public consciousness. 
Eachtime they triggered momentary 


outrage, which then subsided until 
the next wave rose. Violence against 
women has been widespread 
in China but hidden from sight; 
however, it seems to have become 
more prominent in recent years, 
triggered by heightened misogyny 
that has come about as a backlash 
against rising feminism. What does 
it tell us about gender relations, the 
rule of law, and social morality in 
China today? 


Gender Relations 


In 1949, women in the PRC gained 
rights equal to 
those of men as well as increased 


constitutional 


mobility and higher than ever social 
and economic status. They were 
aided by the banning of arranged 
marriages and concubinage and, 
in the mid-1950s, by Mao Zedong's 
dictum that ‘women hold up half 
the sky' (he was commenting on a 
report that when a village decided 
to allocate women the same number 
of ‘work points’ as men, productivity 
tripled). However, this did not result 
in a fundamental change in gender 
relations. China remains a modern 
patriarchal society in which most of 
the power is held by men at all levels 
of the social and political hierarchy, 
from the party-state down to the 


# 


Source: Mika Baumeister, Unsplash 


village level. And women still 
live with various forms of gender 
inequality, from disparity in wages 
and educational 
workplace 
unfair distribution of domestic 
labour, to rampant 
harassment, and domestic violence. 
Tech-savvy feminists have been 
calling out these issues on social 
media for years — exemplified 
by the ‘Bloody Brides 
Domestic Violence’ 


opportunities, 
discrimination, and 


sexual 


against 
campaign in 
2012, in which young women wore 
red-spattered wedding gowns in 
public to draw attention to the 


Wave after wave, stories of gender-based acts of violence spilled into the public consciousness in 2022 


problem; the #MeToo movement, 
which began in 2018; and the 
#SeeingFemaleWorkers campaign 
on Weibo in 2020 that called for the 
recognition of women’s contribution 
during the COVID-19 pandemic.’ 


official 
on feminist protests, 


Despite crackdowns 

including 
the detention of the Feminist Five 
in 2015 for planning to protest 
harassment оп 


sexual public 


transport, feminism has grown 


stronger in China in recent years, as 
exemplified by the growing feminist 
(and its 


discourse discontents), 
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emerging feminist activities, and 
rising against and 
condemnation of sexual offenders. 


accusations 


This has been accompanied by a 
patriarchal, misogynistic backlash, 
causing a ‘gender war’ in cyberspace, 
where misogynistic sentiment fuels 
the use of sexist labels such as 
‘feminist whores’ к (Chinese 
feminists who criticise Chinese 
men harshly but behave warmly 
towards Western теп), ‘green tea 
bitch’ 2% (an ambitious woman 
who pretends innocence), and 
sayings likening women older than 
thirty to tofu dregs KA = T Я Jf i& ? 
Intertwined with rising nationalistic 
sentiments, misogynistic labelling 
was also applied to former US 
House Speaker Nancy Pelosi during 
her high-profile visit to Taiwan in 
early August 2022: misogynistic 
nationalists mocked her as an ‘old 
witch’ Ж #2, ‘old devil’ ЖЖ, and 
an ‘unhinged hag’ 7747424 X3 on 
different online platforms.’ 
Looking back at the Tangshan 
restaurant attack, even as 
the majority of netizens were 
condemning the gang of abusive 
men, some were blaming the 
women for going out too late at 
night or for reacting too strongly 
to the harassers, with some even 


calling the attack “а fight between 
street rogues’. Authorities censored 
discussion of the attack, suspending 
900 accounts on Chinese social media 
site Weibo for breaches of the rules 
against attacking national policies 
and stirring ‘gender confrontation’, 
and the messaging app WeChat 
removed several articles on this 
topic. In the contemporary Chinese 
patriarchal environment — one 
that exists within an increasingly 
commercialised society — there 
is an emerging Sino-‘manosphere’ 
(described by Xiaoting Han and 
Chenjun Yin as ‘a fragmented group 
of digital communities promoting 
misogynist discourses’). Itis similar 
to the misogyny in Western societies 
that Laura Bates describes in her 
book Men Who Hate Women." This 
also echoes some feminists’ view 
that sexism functions to maintain 
the patriarchy and misogyny serves 
as its ‘police force’. From this 
perspective, wherever women are 
subjected to the degrading view 
that they are sexual commodities 
and inherently inferior to men, 
misogynistic men may resort to 
violence when confronted with 
women strongly defending their 
rights or ‘breaking the gender rules’. 


The Chinese government under 
Xi Jinping is campaigning for boys to 
toughen up and be more ‘masculine’. 
It also promotes traditional 
feminine virtues and encourages 
women to have several (ideally, 
three) children. While the last has to 
do with the need to address China's 
demographic imbalance and ageing 
population, taken as a whole, these 
campaigns are about consolidating 
national identity, social stability, 
and familial harmony — at the same 
time as reinforcing patriarchal 
this 
context, misogynistic violence could 
grow new roots. 


norms and structures. In 


Rule of Law 
Violence against women takes 
various forms, including sex 


trafficking, domestic/intimate partner 
violence, and sexual harassment and 
assault — all of which can cause 
physical, mental and emotional 
harm. Soon after the PRC was 
founded, the Communist Party 
of China (CPC) implemented a 
Marriage Law (1950) that abolished 
arranged marriages, the extraction 
of money or gifts in connection 
with marriage, and the buying and 
selling of wives. However, these 
practices have never completely 


stopped. Trafficking of women (and 
children) still happens today in poor 
and remote areas of China despite 
a decline in reported trafficking 
cases, from 14,458 people in 2000 
to 1,135 in 2021.7 With marriage 
matchmaking and bride prices 
resurgent, many rural dwellers 
still do not distinguish between 
a legitimate marriage and the 
purchase of a woman." The gender 
imbalance created by unknown 
incidents of female infanticide and 
sex-selective abortion in the years 
of the One-Child Policy has made 
many — particularly rural men — 
desperate. Statistics on the ‘missing’ 
girls resulting from sex-selective 
abortion vary; some sources 
indicate it is more than 40 million, 
while others suggest it is likely to be 
fewer because this figure includes 


unregistered births of girls. 


Under Chinese criminal law, 
traffickers can be sentenced to five 
to ten years in prison or death, 
depending on the seriousness of 
the crime.? However, those who 
purchase women face maximum 
imprisonment of three years, and 
some can evade criminal liability 
if they do not obstruct the women 
from returning home if they wish.” 
Three years is less than what the 
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criminal code prescribes for buying 
a panda (ten years in prison) or 
two rare birds (five years).? It is a 
good sign that China has launched 
a nationwide crackdown on human 
trafficking since the ‘Xiaohuamei’ 
incident, but, more must be done. 
At the very least, China’s lawmakers 
must consider increasing the 
penalty for human trafficking, 
including for the buyers. 


In2001,theChinesegovernment 
first introduced the term ‘domestic 
violence’ #2487 into its revised 
Marriage Law and made it a valid 
reason for divorce (previous laws 
only prohibited mistreatment Е 
4+ and abandonment Я rather 
than domestic violence. The revised 
law, however, does not cover 
marital rape)? In 2016, China 
also introduced its first, belated 
Anti-Domestic Violence Law. This 
increased public awareness of 
domestic violence, as evidenced by 
a growing number of calls to police 
and anti-domestic-violence hotlines, 
as well as postsharing about 
domestic violence on social media.” 
However, in practice, domestic 
violence tends to be downplayed 
by local police as ‘a family affair’ 
ЖЭ. They are often unwilling to 
intervene, in part because the law 


does not provide details about 
punishments for such violence.^ 
Domestic violence remains 
rampant: according to the All-China 
Women's Federation, one woman 
experiences domestic violence 
every 7.4 seconds in China.” 
During the COVID-19 pandemic, this 
problem was amplified not only in 
China, but also worldwide, when 
lockdowns trapped women at home 


with abusive partners.?6 


China has implemented 
different regulatory frameworks 
to deal with sexual harassment 
and assault, including the kinds of 
gendered violence detailed above. 
These include the Law on the 
Protection of Women's Rights and 
Interests (2005), the Public Security 
Penalties Law (2012), the Criminal 
Law (2020) and the Civil Code 
(2020). However, these have not 
done as much as might be hoped to 
stem the tide of sexual harassment, 
assault, and gendered violence; 
there have been few wins among 
#МеТоо cases, and many Chinese 
women do not report harassment 
or assault for fear of victim-shaming 
and for other reasons. There have 
also been cases in which the victims 
were punished and worse off after 
revealing their plight.” 


It is reassuring that, after 
the Tangshan restaurant attack, 
the deputy chief of the Tangshan 
police bureau was removed from 
office for the delay in arresting the 
women’s attackers and that the state 
launched a 100-day ‘Thunderstorm’ 
ЖА, campaign to ‘crack down 
on illegal behaviours to eliminate 
security problems'?* It is also a 
relief that the Chinese authorities 
charged twenty-eight people with 
eleven different crimes two months 
after the incident. On 29 August, 
Chinese state broadcaster CCTV also 
released an eleven-minute segment 
featuring police officers’ description 
of the attack and a brief account 
from one of the victims.” 


However, to date, many 
questions remain unanswered about 
the shocking display of violence in 
Tangshan — for example, why was 
there no news conference on this 
incident? Why do the censors appear 
to be cracking down on internet 
discussion of the incident? Why 
is there no detailed information 
about the victims’ injuries (with 
doctors claiming they had ‘second- 
degree light injuries’ and that their 
conditions were improving) and no 
direct word from any of the victims 
or their families? While there is a 


crackdown on gangs, there is no 
detailed 
gangs’ ‘protective umbrella’ (corrupt 


information about the 


officials) despite the public loudly 
demanding answers on these issues. 


Social Morality 


‘Cry out at the sight of injustice, 
give a hand when others are in 
need’ ILT AIL He F May 
5 are lyrics from The Song of the 
Heroes 38538, the very popular 
theme song of the 1990s TV series 
The Water Margin Ж, which was 
adapted from one of China's four 
classic novels. This spirit, however, 
is fading in present-day China. In 
the security footage from Tangshan, 
it is disheartening to see that no 
other men stepped in to stop the 
violence, leaving the three women 
diners to defend themselves. In 
the middle of the fight, one woman 
bystander tried to intervene but was 
immediately dragged back by her 
partner. Others watched and filmed 
the attack: Were they scared about 
being beaten or being charged with 
civil liability if they hurt someone 
(as has happened in the past)? Did 
they even care about what was 


happening to the victims? 
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In recent decades, people have 
grown increasingly unwilling to 
help strangers in distress for fear 
of extortion, as indicated by online 
surveys run by Chinese state media 
including the People’s Daily and 
Sina Weibo.? There have been 
several cases of individuals who 
helped elderly people who had 
fallen in public spaces but were 
sued by them as a result, leading to 
tremendous financial loss.*! Chinese 
media have compared these cases 
with Aesop’s fable The Farmer and 
the Viper, in which a kind-hearted 
farmer is killed by a viper after 
placing it inside his coat to keep it 
warm on a freezing day. There have 
been other incidents that have led 
to much agonised self-reflection, 
including that in which a two-year- 
old, Wang Yue 2.1% (known as Xiao 
Yueyue Bip), was run over by 
two vehicles on 13 October 2011, 
with eighteen passers-by failing to 
help the little girl, who lay critically 
injured and bleeding for more than 
seven minutes before a woman (a 
rubbish collector) stopped to help. 
Wang died of severe brain damage 
within a week.” One witness 
confessed that she did not help 
because she was afraid of being 


prosecuted by the girl's family, who 
might have accused her of causing 
the child's injuries.? 

At the time, the media was 
reporting rising numbers of staged 
accidents (‘porcelain bumping’ 
ях). These cases, together with 
reports of abuses of power, official 
corruption, toxic additives in 
food, and officials’ and celebrities’ 
extramarital affairs, run against 
the moral frameworks and ‘positive 
energy’ the state intends to build.** 
They have triggered widespread 
concern and debate about the 
decline of social ethics and morality 
in contemporary Chinese society. 
This widely shared perception of 
a moral crisis has also inspired 
soul-searching within society.” 
Gendered could be 
unavoidable in patriarchal societies. 


violence 


Whether a ‘moral awakening’ will 
result in positive changes will take 
time to see, as it requires the long- 
term efforts of both the state and the 
society working together to address 
gender inequality. 


In a nutshell, violence against 
women in China reveals numerous 
issues: systemic inequality between 
men and women, rising misogyny, 
loopholes in the criminal justice 


system, gang violence connected to harmonious,  violence-free, and 
official corruption, and a general gender-equal society, profound 
deterioration in the moral sphere. reforms in education, law, policing, 
For China to build a genuinely and social ethics must be made. 
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THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
OF CHINA: WHERE ARE 
THE WOMEN? 


Junyi Cai 


T THE TWENTIETH National 
Congress of the Communist 
Party of China (CPC), not a 
single woman was elected to the 
Politburo. Women's participation 
in Chinese elite politics has stalled 


as men continue to dominate 
political power. The systemic 
underrepresentation of women 


in elite politics in the People's 
Republic of China (PRC) clashes 
with the party's propaganda about 
increasing ‘the 
female cadres in the leading groups 


proportion of 
of state organs, ministries and 
commissions'.! Is there still hope for 
fair representation of women in the 
political arena? 


Women in Llite Politics 


Historically, only thirty-two women 
have ever held top positions in the 
state and the party at the national 
level 2/8| 8 #5, commonly referred 
to as ‘party and state leaders’ X 
Fol ЖЭ + А. Among them, only 
six women have ever been full 
members of the Politburo: Ye Qun 
°ТЖЁ (1969-1971), Jiang Qing x 
(1969-1976), Deng Yingchao х 
(1978-1985), Wu Yi 5-4 (2002-2006), 
Liu Yandong Ям (2007-2017), 
and Sun Chunlan #42 (2012- 
2022). Two women, Wu Guixian 
ХК (1973-1977) and Chen Muhua 
ЕЖА (1977-1987), were alternate 
members 4&3] ñ. 
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Unlike her predecessors, Wu Yi 
was the first female leader to make 
it to the top political circle in post- 
reform China, and the first to do it 
without being married to a party or 
state leader. The three post-reform 
female members of the Politburo 
have also served as vice-premiers of 
the PRC’s State Council at different 
times: Wu Yi (2003-2007) was in 
charge of foreign commerce, trade, 
and health affairs, and Liu Yandong 
(2013-2018) 
(2018 to present) were overseeing 
the broad portfolios of health 
affairs, education, апа sports. 
There has never been a woman on 
the Politburo Standing Committee 
(PSC), which is the most powerful 
governing body of the CPC and has 
seven members today. 


and Sun Спипіап 


Although there is nothing new 
about the  underrepresentation 
of women in elite politics, 2022 
marked the first time since 2002 
that women were completely absent 
from the Politburo, which has 
twenty-four members. In the leadup 
to the Twentieth Party Congress, 
Chen Yigin 4785, the only 
woman provincial party secretary 
in China; Shen Yueyue JL, 
president of the All-China Women's 
Federation (ACWF); and Yu Hongqiu 


372220, deputy secretary of the 
Central Commission for Discipline 
Inspection of the CPC, were all 
spoken of as likely to be promoted 
to the Politburo. None was, and only 
Chen made it on to the CPC's Central 
Committee, becoming one of only 
eleven women among the 205 full 
members, who make up 5.36 percent 
of the membership. The only small 
improvement was in the proportion 
of female representation in the 
overall congress: of 2,296 delegates, 
27 percent (621) were women, 
compared with the Nineteenth 
Party Congress, which had about 
24 percent women delegates. 


The lack of explicit institutional 
quotas 
guarantees or protection of women’s 
representation in CPC politics. There 
have been no regulations or policies 
specifically aimed at promoting 
women cadres 


means there are no 


at the national 
level. In the latest Program for the 
Development of Chinese Women 
— 8 five-year plan for women's 
development in major aspects, 
including economic participation, 
health, education, participation in 
decision-making processes, and 
social welfare — strategies for 
political participation are vague 
and general. For example, ‘a certain 


Wu Yi meets governors ої Hainan 
Source: Philip McMaster, Flickr 


percentage’ rather than a specific 
goal is required for proportional 
representation. 


Greater emphasis is given 
to promoting women at the local 
level. The most recent published 
research on female provincial 
that thirty-one 
women were selected among 276 
governors and deputy governors, 
ог 11.2 percent, in 2018. Among the 
2016-2017 cohort, there were thirty- 
four (9.1 percent) women among 
375 members of provincial CPC 
standing committees.? According to 
the Opinions on Further Improving 
the Work of Training and Selecting 
Female and Recruiting 


leaders shows 


Cadres 


Female Party Members, issued by 
the CPC in 2001, party committees, 
governments, people's congresses, 
and people's political consultative 


conferences at provincial and 
prefectural levels should each 
have ‘more than one female 


cadre in its leadership'? While 
the proportion is stil low, the 
gender quota in local governance 
at least is explicitly regulated in 
official documents. Research shows 
that women's representation іп 
provincial leadership is not just 
tokenism; these female leaders have 
similar qualifications to their male 
Although greater 


participation by women in elite 


counterparts.* 
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politics does not necessarily mean 
that women’s interests are being 
represented, it is a starting point. 


Current scholarship suggests 
that Chinese political leaders, in 
both party and state systems, are 
selected and promoted based on 
the criteria of age, education, years 
of membership in the CPC, and 
relevant career trajectory? While 
political allegiance continues to be 
the dominant factor, educational 
background and work experience 
have each played an important role 
in the progress of post-Mao Zedong 
elites in China. However, women 
are disadvantaged in all these 
aspects. They have fewer options 
to advance in politics because even 
official posts reflect а gendered 
division of labour, with women 
typically overseeing ‘soft’ areas 
such as health care and education 
while men manage such things as 
industry and development.’ This 
deprives women of the relevant 
social networks required to achieve 
higher public positions.’ 


Representing Women’s 


Interests within the State 


If women have limited access 
to the core of state power, how 
likely is it that the party-state will 


formulate women-friendly laws and 
policies? Who represents women’s 
interests within the Chinese state? 
Theoretically, the National People’s 
Congress (NPC) is the highest 
organ of state power and has the 
authority to enact laws, amend the 
constitution, and elect members 
to the central state organs; and 
the State Council, chaired by the 
premier, functions as the highest 
administrative body. Women hold 
less than half of all seats in the 
NPC: there are 742 female deputies 
in the Thirteenth NPC, accounting 
for only 24.9 percent of the total of 
2,980 seats. There are only nineteen 
women among the 175 members of 
the current Standing Committee of 
the NPC; ofthe Standing Committee's 
fourteen  vice-chairpersons, only 
one is a woman. Given that the 
process of lawmaking in China 
is a ‘multistage and multi-arena’ 
process involving not only the NPC 
and its Standing Committee, but also 
the CPC and the executive branch 
of the state, women’s substantive 
representation in the process is 
severely constrained. 


National organisations for 
women seem to be the party-state's 
primary forums for demonstrating 


its commitment to women’s political 


participation while 
women from the 
political domain. There are two 
official organisations 
in China: the National Working 
Committee оп Children and 
Women (NWCCW) A 44340028 
ТА, which is a government 
bureaucracy, and the All-China 
Women’s Federation Ф 2-2: 34405 
Ф, а CPC-led ‘mass organisation’. 
The NWCCW, established in 
1990, was the first and remains the 
only state-level government organ 
dedicated to the rights of women and 
children in China. Current director, 


separating 
mainstream 


women’s 


Sun Chunlan, who is also the vice- 
premier of the State Council, has 
held the post since 2018. One of the 
committee’s three deputy directors, 
Huang Xiaowei X 8 #, has also been 
the vice-president of the ACWF since 
2018; the other two deputy directors 
are high-ranking male bureaucrats. 
The committee oversees China’s 
National Program for Women’s 
Development and National Program 
for Children’s Development. 


However, the efficacy of the 
NWCCW in advancing the position 
of women is questionable. It is not 
a policymaking institution, nor 
does it participate in the processes 
of policymaking by consultation 


or other visible means. Other than 
the programs it oversees, it is hard 
to find any substantial contribution 
that it has been able to make to 
women’s advancement. The absence 
of documentation of the NWCCW’s 
work could be the result of its 
relationship with the ACWF, which 
supervises and guides its work — 
a ‘mass organisation’ in charge of a 
government organ. 


The ACWF 


The ACWF, established by the CPC in 
1948, has played an important role in 
pushing forward laws that advance 
women’s causes, including equality. 
The ACWF does not have any 
policymaking or legislative power, 
but it has the capacity to influence 
policymaking and legislative 
processes. An overlap in personnel 
also improves the likelihood of the 
ACWF's policy advocacy reaching 
policymakers: the presidents and 
vice-presidents of federations at 
all levels simultaneously belong 
to the standing committees of the 
people's congress at the same level. 
The ability of its representatives to 
directly submit bills and proposals to 
the NPC is convenient for the ACWF, 
but only to advocate for policies: 
it does not in any way guarantee 
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that the federation’s proposals will 
be approved. Lobbying from both 
local federations and the ACWF is 
essential to persuade policymakers 
to support their proposals. The 
ACWF has directly participated 
in the drafting and revising of 
national policies and laws including 
the Marriage Law, the Law on the 
Protection of Women’s Rights and 
Interests, and the Anti-Domestic 
Violence Law. Because of its 
privileged relationship to the party, 
the ACWF doesthe work ofa national 
women's governmental organ 
without being one. As a government 
official once pointed out, ‘We have по 
specific governmental department 
[for women's advancement] in 
our country but the Women's 
Federation takes this responsibility 
and functions as a national 
institution for the improvement of 


women’s status.” 


Established during the party's 
revolutionary emergence, the ACWF 
has over the years prioritised party- 
directed assessments, inspections, 
activities, and projects. The ACWF’s 
work predominantly serves the 
party-state's broader interests and 
ideological goals. When advancing 
women’s rights has aligned with 
bigger plans, the ACWF has been 


able to leverage party and state 
support; when it has not, women's 
interests have been subordinated to 
the needs of the party-state. 
Following Xi Jinping's emphasis 
on 'the unique role of women 
family’, 
discourses have become the focus 
of ACWF’s recent work, including 
its Family Happiness and Wellbeing 
Project RAF#MR/RLAZ and the 
recently adopted Family Education 
Promotion Law ЕЕ, both 
of which reinforce the domestic role 
of women, traditional constructions 


in the family-centred 


of masculinity and  femininity, 
and rigid gender roles within a 
patriarchal family structure. 


The Party-State's Gender 
Ideology under Xi 


The sidelining of women in the 
PRC's political sphere reflects the 
retrogressive gender agenda under 
Xi Jinping. Xi has particularly 
highlighted his idea of jia guo 
tianxia XI XT, which considers 
families “ап essential foundation 
for national development and 
social harmony. In the name of 
promoting 

culture, the 


traditional 
party-state today 
draws on the conservative content 
of Confucianism — such as social 


Chinese 


harmony, respect for authority, 


obedience to one’s superiors, 
devotion to the state, and protection 
of the family — to regulate people’s 
behaviour, and women’s behaviour 
in particular. In his speech to the 
new leadership of the ACWF in 2018, 
Xi pointed out that the federation 
‘needs to help women strike a 
balance between family and work to 
become women of the new era who 
can take up social responsibilities 
while contributing to their families’. 
The party invokes Confucian values 
in the domestic sphere in a way that 
associates traditional ideas about 
marriage and family, 


women’s 


including 
obligations 
and subservience to men, with the 
preservation of social stability. 


domestic 


The party-state has accordingly 
become more 
matters of family and marriage. In 
2020, the ACWF and the Ministry 
of Public Affairs jointly issued 
The Instructions on Strengthening 
Educational Work on Coaching in 
Marriage and Family X То 
AY AN 3638 K EE d X ACH LAE 8948 Р 


interventionist in 


ЗЛ. The document asserts the 
importance of ‘publicising and 


carrying forward the excellent 
traditional Chinese marriage and 


family culture' and the necessity of 


‘establishing pre-marital education 
and consultation’ to reduce conflicts 
within the family. 


The party-state’s paternalistic 
agenda includes ће now compulsory 
thirty-day ‘cooling off? window for 
couples who want to divorce, the 
newly adopted Family Education 
Promotion Law, and the Three-Child 
Policy. The emphasis on ‘women’s 
unique role in promoting family 
virtues’ exacerbates the essentialism 
of women’s domestic role and, along 
with pressure on young women 
to marry and ideally have three 
children, further disadvantages 
women when it comes to working in 


the political sphere. 


Conclusion 


In a nutshell, it is unlikely there will 
be a significant improvement in 
women’s status in Chinese politics 
in the coming years, in terms of 
both descriptive representation and 
substantial representation. Under 
President Xi, in 2022, a general 
deterioration in women’s access to 
political power was clearly observed 
in tandem with the promotion of 
the ‘traditional family virtues of the 
Chinese nation’. 
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Xi Jinping, the paramount leader of the People’s Republic of China (PRC), 
toured eastern Xinjiang on a four-day ‘investigative tour’ 4 #4 in mid- 
July — his first visit to the Uyghur region since 2014. On the surface, the 
trip and its public messaging do not appear to differ much from those of 
previous general secretaries of the Communist Party of China (CPC) during 
their visits to Xinjiang. Flanked by Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region 
party secretary Ma Xingrui 452555, Xinjiang governor Erkin Tuniyaz, and 
other officials, Xi took in cultural, economic, and tourist sights, stopped off 
at a village, reviewed the military, and sat as a guest in a Uyghur home. He 
engaged in ‘informal chats’ with common folk, like the Bingtuan (aka Xinjiang 
Production and Construction Corps ог ХРСС, #125 Ж * #9 X A) farmer who 
just happened to be working in a cotton field when Xi showed up. Xi spoke 
of Xinjiang’s fantastic development, stability, progress, and prosperity, and 
of its core position on the Silk Road Economic Belt. And he repeated the 
mantra that ‘since ancient times, Xinjiang has been an inseparable part of 
our country’. 


In that way, then, the official Xinhua images and reporting of Xi’s 
remarks at various venues project an air of normalcy.! But the situation is 
not normal. Starting in 2017, central CPC policy directives led, at the height 
of the campaign in 2019, to the extralegal internment in camps of one to two 
million people based on dubious allegations of ‘extremism’,? and another 
half-million wrongfully imprisoned after processing through the judicial 
system.? In this mass roundup, a huge swathe of the academic, cultural, and 
political elites of Uyghur society were 'disappeared'. Meanwhile, Xinjiang 
cities have been excruciatingly securitised through high and low-tech means. 
Thousands of Uyghurs, Kazakhs, and other non-Han Xinjiang people abroad 
have been threatened and forced to seek asylum in democratic countries.* 
The United States, Canada, the European Union, the United Kingdom, and 
other states and international organisations have issued denunciations and 
findings of genocide and have slapped economic sanctions and import bans 
on Xinjiang individuals and entities. These entities include the Bingtuan, 
which is a massive state-corporate conglomerate, principal implementer of 
colonial policies, and serves as the third arm of control in Xinjiang (after the 
party and regional government). President Xi's Xinjiang policies, while not 


the only reason for Фе precipitous decline іп Sino-US апа Sino-European 
relations during Xi’s tenure, are a leading contributor to that crisis and to 
plummeting international esteem for China generally. 


The projection of a business-as-usual atmosphere stands out for what 
is not said. Xi’s visit to Xinjiang University would have been poignant, for 
example, for those who know that its former president, Tashpolat Tiyip, 
is reported to have been sentenced to death as a ‘two-faced official’ (a 
political label meaning, in effect, insufficiently loyal non-Han cadre), or 
that the internationally renowned Professor Rahile Dawut was taken by 
state authorities in late 2017 with no news of her whereabouts since. The 
sense of strained normality is all the more salient when one considers what 
is missing from Xinhua’s account of Xi’s remarks: in contrast with other 
official statements regarding Xinjiang over the past five years, in July, Xi 
did not mention terrorism, extremism, or separatism, or refer to the so- 
called vocational training centres (internment camps) that were the central 
feature of his policies? Nor did he mention the labour transfer program 
that has displaced hundreds of thousands of Uyghurs, especially from the 
predominantly Uyghur south, from camps or villages into forced labour in 
factories in Xinjiang or across the PRC. Though implemented in the name of 
‘poverty alleviation’, this proletarianisation of rural Uyghurs is breaking up 
families, keeping them from more lucrative entrepreneurial opportunities, 
and removing them from lands where they have lived for centuries. 


The closest Xi came to acknowledging the elephant in the room — at 
least in the official account of the trip — was during a visit to the Eighth 
Division of the Bingtuan, in Shihezi, in northern Xinjiang. There, in praising 
the Bingtuan’s contributions to stability through ‘garrisoning the frontier’ 
(Xi uses both the modern 22 8 38 and the historical 22), Xi was dog- 
whistling: due to its problematic past and costly overheads, the Bingtuan 
was disbanded after the Cultural Revolution, only to be re-established in 
1981 due to the PRC’s fear of Islamic movements. Everyone involved with 
the Bingtuan knows that despite its heroic self-image, it does not defend the 
PRC’s border (the People’s Liberation Army does that). Rather, protecting the 
‘frontier’ means hedging against domestic unrest from Xinjiang’s non-Han 
indigenous peoples. 
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The Bingtuan was formed when the victorious CPC settled 80,000 
Kuomintang  K.% soldiers in Xinjiang in 1949. It acquires and occupies land, 
promotes Han in-migration by offering land, and runs prisons and internment 
camps, including many of those built in the past few years. Bingtuan state 
farms and factories grow, purchase, and process much of Xinjiang’s cotton, 
which makes up 80 percent of China’s total cotton production. Because of 
its close involvement in repression and forced labour, the Bingtuan is now 
subject to international sanctions — throwing the global fibre, textile, and 
garment trade into confusion as fashion brands are forced to rethink their 
supply options.® Xi's call for the Bingtuan to ‘adapt to new conditions and 
demands’ KH 2-18 HHH 2 ЖК" is perhaps a reference to this recent 
global attention and the ban on imports of Bingtuan products to the United 
States.? Overall, however, by reiterating praise and support for the Bingtuan 
and its unspecified but well-known role in bolstering colonial occupation, 
Xi doubled down on his policy trajectory of the past several years. 


Not Just Folk: Shifting Definitions of Minzu 


The rhetorical messages of Xi’s 2022 Xinjiang trip differ from those of past 
leaders in another way — one as significant as it is subtle. To appreciate 
the shift requires understanding some history of how the CPC has talked 
about non-Han peoples in the PRC. (While amounting to less than 10 percent 
of the total population, China’s non-Han groups collectively, as a country, 
would be the ninth or tenth most populous in the world — about the size 
of Russia. So, they are not numerically insignificant.) Since the 1950s, the 
PRC has officially recognised fifty-five ‘minority’ groups in addition to Han 
Chinese.° All these groups, including the Han, are labelled minzu АЛ, which 
is a neologism coined in Japan in the late nineteenth century to mean ‘folk’ 
or ‘nation’. The PRC first used minzu to translate the Russian natsional’nost’ 
and mimicked the Soviet parlance to define China’s demographic and 
cultural diversity in terms of ‘nationality’ and the PRC as a multinational 
nation-state. Since the 1990s, however, official Chinese rhetoric has shed the 
Soviet model to discuss diversity in terms more like those used in Europe 


апа the United States. For example, 
what had been translated as the State 
Nationalities Affairs Commission "Р 4% 
ARPA E] Ж 2063 3-4 й 25 changed 
its official English name to the State 
Ethnic Affairs Commission, while 


Zhonghua is a complex, shifting signifier retaining the original terminology in 
Source: tian yake, Flickr : Р Е . 

Chinese, and still applying minzu even 
to ancient groups whom many Western 
historians and anthropologists would call neither a nation nor an ethnic 
group. Because this mutability of the term is doing a lot of ideological heavy 


lifting, I leave it in Chinese, as minzu, below. 


Similarly, the ideologically central keyword Zhonghua ¥ 4 is a complex, 
shifting signifier. Its first use as a general transhistorical term for ‘Chinese’ 
in a national sense is credited to Liang Qichao 42, who sought a Chinese- 
language equivalent to Western words for ‘Chinese’. Liang meant Zhonghua 
roughly in the sense we use the word ‘Han’ today, but in early twentieth- 
century discourse about the territorial and demographic makeup of the 
Chinese nation, politicians in the Republic of China (1912-1949), while 
promoting their territorial claims over Tibet, Mongolia, and Xinjiang, 
extended Zhonghua to include peoples from these other parts of the former 
Qing empire (who, like Chinese in the PRC, declared independence from China 
on the fall of the Qing or in subsequent decades). Both Sun Yat-sen # ш and 
Chiang Kai-shek 1-5 pushed strained racial or historical arguments that 
Uyghurs, Tibetans, Mongols, and Manchus were all originally Chinese but 
had diverged from their Chinese roots over time. The PRC initially dropped 
such pan-Zhonghua-ist assertions and, after acquiring Tibet and Xinjiang, 
accommodated its imperial diversity through the fifty-six-minzu system. But 
in 1989, sociologist Fei Xiaotong #23 wrote an influential article that re- 
established the idea of Zhonghua as а kind of super-minzu.'? Fei's formula, 
called the ‘many origins/one entity pattern of the Zhonghua nation’ $ & К 
2 7. —% 4%}, retained distinct identities for the fifty-five non-Han minzu,"! 
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but superimposed a Zhonghua minzu on top of them as the culmination of 
modern nation-building and national self-awareness processes: Zhonghua 
was a national identity that emerged after the Opium Wars.” 


Zhonghua Rules 


Minzu, then, became a fundamental building-block of the PRC’s identity 
and governance. Since 1949, the PRC’s public presentation of its ‘minority 
minzw’ УЖКО — that is, those other than Han — has always showcased 
their cultures, albeit usually only their superficial, non-religious, and 
unthreatening aspects, and famously through kitschy-costumed song-and- 
dance performance. Han, as audience and monochrome counterpoint to 
these displays, were implicitly the more advanced Self, juxtaposed against 
the colourful minzu Other.!? 


True to form, when visiting the Xinjiang Regional Museum in July, 
Xi Jinping watched costumed performers of the Manas, the Kyrgyz oral epic 
about the heroic deeds of medieval khans. But more than his predecessors, 
who might be said to have been simply ticking an obligatory box by observing 
such minzu cultural displays, Xi and those helping craft his ideology are 
now mobilising culture and identity in Xinjiang for a specific strategic 
purpose — one intrinsic to Xi’s broader ideological program of ‘Chinese 
civilisation’ (using Zhonghua, the cultural term, not Zhongguo, the political 
one). Xi’s penchant for ancient Chinese phrases, affection for Confucian 
sentiments, and sunnier assessment of pre-nineteenth-century China (its 
‘feudalism’ 21% notwithstanding) have been widely noted in the context of 
his Chinese Dream Р 8 97 slogan. Xi’s ideology rolls up Xinjiang's peoples 
into this Chinese Dream and not, as in the past, merely as less-developed, 
junior siblings of the Han. A 1981 central CPC Xinjiang work group launched 
the catchphrase “Нап are inseparable from minority minzu, and minority 
minzu are inseparable from the Нап’ Я Ж AA YAR, (ЖА Л 
Fk. Party general secretary Jiang Zemin later added that the minority 
nationalities were also inseparable from one another & v Ж K3& б i8] 4,48 Æ 
% AF, resulting in the Three Inseparables = ^ 5 7F formula.' 


Хі Jinping оп a billboard т Xinjiang 
Source: Carsten ten Brink, Flickr 


In contrast with the former paternalistic apposition of Han to the 
less-developed ‘minorities’, Xi’s published remarks from the Xinjiang trip 
— dense as they are with ideological rhetoric — do not use the character 
for ‘Han’, iX, once. Xi does not discuss the relationship of Hanzu ЖЖ to 
non-Han ‘minority minzu’ at all. Instead, we get ‘Zhonghua’ twenty-eight 
times. The central tension in the Uyghur ‘Autonomous Region’ arises from 
heteronomous control by the Han-dominated party-state, which is promoting 
Han colonial settlement, offering Han special access to jobs unavailable 
to Uyghurs and other local peoples, letting Han pass freely through 
checkpoints while subjecting non-Han to mobile phone scans and physical 
searches, criminalising Islamic practices but not Han customs, progressively 
illegalising Uyghur language in favour of Mandarin — and on and on. 
Though they would not describe it in these terms, anyone in Xinjiang knows 
Uyghurs and other non-Han groups are treated very differently from the 
Han, just as whites and blacks all knew the score in the Jim Crow American 
South. But, despite the stark colonial divide between Han and non-Han, or 
rather, because of it, Xi’s ideology attempts to erase the opposition between 
Han and ‘minority minzu, in favour of big-tent inclusivity under the newly 
emphasised rubric of Zhonghua. 


This core ideological message resonates in Xi’s remarks at the Xinjiang 
Regional Museum in Ürümqi, and in his speech to cadres from the Xinjiang 
party, government, and the Bingtuan. After inspecting an exhibition 
of ‘Xinjiang historical artefacts’ and viewing the Manas performance, 
Xi proclaimed: 
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Zhonghua civilisation is broad and deep, with ancient origins and a 
long history, and formed from the confluence of the hundred rivers of 
each minzu’s excellent culture.5 We must strengthen research into the 
history of the Zhonghua minzu community, and the many origins/one 


entity pattern of the Zhonghua minzu. 


PAR CU ЖЖ, ЖАК, ARERR CCG Lim д. Bose P 
ХАЛЖ EAR. PERA В T-BAR. 


Each minzu of Xinjiang is an important member of the great family 
of the Zhonghua minzu, with whom its bloodlines are linked and 


destiny is shared. 


3 8 RRAPHR RRA RB MAE, MARERA. 


When instructing the cadres, Xi emphasised culture and history, deploying 
the new array of party-line catchphrases and stressing the notion of a 


common Zhonghua identity: 


We must firmly forge consciousness of the Zhonghua minzu community, 
promote the communication, exchange and intermingling of all minzu. 
Zhonghua civilisation is the site of the root vein of the culture of every 
Xinjiang minzu. We must educate and lead the many cadres and 
broad masses to correctly understand Xinjiang history, especially the 
history of each minzu’s development. We must cultivate a Zhonghua 
minzu historical outlook, firmly forge a China heart and Chinese soul. 
We must, in particular, thoroughly promote the ‘foundation building’ 
project for the youth, and construct a shared spiritual garden of the 


Zhonghua minzu. 


LEEPER КОК БИЕ ЕТА, RUSRKRERARE. рр ЖОН] 9138 4-8, 
Ж МЕН ЛЕКЕТ. RAA AFT KF AREER EAR IE RAGA 6 Кк 
RR, EPR RR RM, WEE. PEIL, HH RRA У РО, 
рова жо SUP АЛ ЯГ 26 


Cadres would have immediately understood what Xi was referring to by 
‘correctly understand Xinjiang’s history’ and the ‘cultivation of a Zhonghua 
minzu historical outlook’. In 2016, at the onset of the current period of 
extreme repression, a group of Uyghur writers, editors, and publishers was 
arrested and convicted of separatism” for the crime of publishing a set of 
(state-approved) Uyghur-language and culture textbooks! that Xi's regime 
decided gave too much autonomous stature to Uyghur history and culture.!? 
А new ‘summary’ 22% of historical points, determined by the Central Work 
Coordination Small Group on Xinjiang, was circulated within the party from 
2017.? Like other recent pronouncements on ethnic diversity in Chinese 
history, the summary dates the ‘unification’ of tribes and confederations 
with the proto-Han (Huaxia Ж) as early as the Qin (221-206 ВСЕ) and 
Han (202 BCE - 202 CE) empires, then skips rapidly ahead to the twentieth 
century.” If, as the new approach argues, Zhonghua-ness began so early, 
subsequent developments, such as the 1,000 years between the eighth and 
eighteenth centuries when no China-based state occupied or had influence 
in the region now called Xinjiang, do not matter. Xi can then assert that 
all peoples in today's PRC have been part of the Zhonghua collective for 
millennia. This logic, which is central to Xi's historical strategy, depends on 
the generic, ahistorical sense of Zhonghua. But, unlike Fei Xiaotong's use of 
the word, it does not treat the emergence of Zhonghua identity as a modern 
phenomenon, instead, rolling it back to the very beginnings of the Chinese- 
language historical record. 


This Zhonghua-centric historical catechism undergirds Xi's central 
ideological program for non-Han peoples — namely, the Five Identifications 
AA FI: identification with the great homeland 4 X2 El, with the Zhonghua 
minzu Ф Ал, with Zhonghua culture Ф 25:46, with the CPC PH#* 56, 
and with Socialism with Chinese Characteristics Ф El лу @& #2 # Х.2 Focusing 
on affiliative identity — specifically Chineseness — in this way, without 
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reference to economic base or class status, is not particularly Marxist, and 
even departs from Stalin’s definition of a nation (with its common-language 
criterion), on which the early PRC attempted to base its minzu policies.” But 
that is just what Xi ordered at the Second Central Work Forum on Xinjiang 
in 2014 when he raised the issue of ethnic and religious identity above 
economic diagnoses of the Xinjiang problem; previously, development had 
been treated as both a fundamental cause of and the ultimate solution to 
unrest.” This new focus on the psychological (or ‘spiritual’) rather than the 
‘material’ led to the massive effort to re-engineer the identity of millions of 
non-Han minzu in Xinjiang by subjecting them to psychological and physical 
maltreatment in prison camps. (Many journalistic accounts group all the 
non-Han minzu of Xinjiang, including the Uyghurs, under the term ‘Muslim 
minorities’. Many members of these groups are Muslim, or culturally Muslim, 
but those who are not practising are also persecuted. They are persecuted 
for ethnonational, not religious, reasons, though religious extremism is used 
as the excuse. Secular Uyghur elites were the first to go. The state has also 
put Mongol minzu in Xinjiang under pressure, though they are not Muslim.) 


In July 2022, Xi called on Xinjiang officials to stay the course, explaining 
that cultural identity is the deepest layer of identity, and enjoined them to: 


Correct historical and cultural recognition and highlight the special 
characteristics of Zhonghua culture and the visual image of the 
Zhonghua peoples. We must, in a multifaceted and wholistic way, 
construct and promulgate the commonality of Zhonghua culture, and 
[construct and promulgate] a discursive system and effective media for 
conveying the historical fact of pan-minzu communication, exchange 
and intermingling from Xinjiang to central China. 


ХЛИ RA К АЗА Б]. ЕЛ Tihs, ХНА НЕТ HE 
КАЖ S. В ARADILAR Р BKM, MEM AMAR 
BAER FR ЛЭЭ ЕЕ Я Fo АК Ж ЖК.” 


The vocabulary here is remarkable: Xi is explicitly calling for a discourse 
to be constructed and for a particular visual image of Zhonghua-ness to be 
promoted — an image that includes Xinjiang’s non-Han people as part of the 


Zhonghua minzu community since ancient times. In short, Хі repeats the CPC 
claim — now a few years old — that Uyghurs (and other non-Han Xinjiang 
natives) have always been Zhonghua people. Note that the term used is not 
Zhongguo теп Ф El №, citizens of the political state of China; such a claim 
would be still more demonstrably untrue, since for 1,000 years before 1759 
no state based in geographical China had control over what is now Xinjiang. 
But by means of the vaguer cultural identifier Zhonghua, it is easier Gf still 
inaccurate) to claim perduring connection and even identity of Central Asians 
with Sinitic peoples. Following a 2019 White Paper, Ürümqi's mayor and 
deputy party chief Yasheng Sidike published an op-ed in the Uriimqi Evening 
Post in which he went so far as to assert that Uyghurs were not related to 
the Turks of the Turkic Khaghanate but were ‘part of the Chinese nation’.”® 


That claim is not supported by history, linguistics, or genetics. After the 
breakup of the Turkic Khaghanate in the mid-eighth century, the medieval 
Uyghur tribal confederation controlled what is now Mongolia. One hundred 
years later, they migrated to Gansu and the eastern part of what is now 
Xinjiang. Modern Uyghur language developed from old Turkic, as attested 
by eighth-century inscriptions found in Mongolia, and more recently, from 
the Central Asian Turkic literary language of Chaghatai, and was enriched by 
many Persian loanwords. Most modern Uyghur vocabulary, such as words 
for ‘automobile’ (mashina) and ‘communism’ (kommunizm), was borrowed 
from Russian, rather than Chinese — the legacy of tsarist and Soviet 
influence in Xinjiang in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The 
Uyghur population is genetically diverse, reflecting movements of peoples 
and cultural exchanges from across Eurasia since before the Bronze Age. 


Xi's revision of Xinjiang history is not just for internal consumption. 
Foreign hearts and minds are not to be neglected either. Xi ordered 
officials to: 


| Launch multilevel, omnidirectional, three-dimensional propaganda 
about Xinjiang directed abroad, perfect the work of ‘inviting in’ 
[bringing selected groups on Xinjiang propaganda tours], and tell the 
| Chinese Xinjiang story well. 


(Identity) Politics in Command: Xi Jinping 


in Xinjiang 
James A. Millward 
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In sum, while Xi's July Xinjiang tour in some ways resembled those of his 
predecessors, the ideological focus of the remarks he made there was on a 
new message — one promoting a historical narrative of primordial Zhonghua- 
ness in which Uyghurs, Kyrgyz, Kazakhs, and other indigenes of Xinjiang 
were a component from the beginning. This is an aggressively inclusive 
narrative that minimises non-Han ethnic identity not through exclusion, but 
by engulfing it within a larger invented category. Xi's Zhonghua-ism has, in 
effect, weaponised the imagined community for colonial purposes, complete 
with shared history, shared land, and shared blood flowing through 
‘root veins’. 


Hats Off 


Finally, the photos. The set of images accompanying reports on Xi’s Xinjiang 
trip, again, look like those documenting previous leaders’ trips there (or 
elsewhere in the РЕС). General secretary of the CPC, president, and Central 
Military Committee chairman Xi is pictured front and centre, or otherwise 
distinguished from others in the scene by an item of clothing or, in the 
cotton fields of Shihezi, by a pair of sporty Ray-Ban-style sunglasses (not like 
Joe Biden’s Aviators, more like Tom Cruise’s black rectangular Wayfarers 
in Risky Business). Xi is often the tallest man in the shot, especially when 
amid crowds of Uyghurs, over whom he towers; in a tableau photographed 
in the Tianshan neighbourhood of Ürümqi, Uyghur women and children 
were posed in the front, near Xi, while Uyghur men stood in the background, 
allowing Xi to rise head and shoulders above the applauding people. 


But one, formerly de rigueur image is missing from this gallery. In the 
past, when in Xinjiang or interacting with Xinjiang people, Chinese leaders 
always posed wearing a minzu hat, such as the Uyghur doppa (huamao 46 
їв in Chinese).? Xi’s predecessors Mao Zedong, Deng Xiaoping, Jiang Zemin, 
and Hu Jintao each put one on; Xi himself did so in 2014, but not in 2022 — 


though the group photo with the Kyrgyz Manas troupe offered an obvious 
opportunity. I could have missed a photo elsewhere, but no party-secretary- 
in-a-minzu-hat picture is among the nineteen much reposted images in the 
Xinhua report of Xi’s 2022 Xinjiang visit.? Why? 

Each minzu in Xinjiang has its own distinctive headgear. (There is no 
official Han hat; no image of a Zhonghua hat comes to mind.) The Chinese 
imperative to represent non-Han peoples in ‘native costume’ perpetuates the 
stereotype of minzu as eternally quaint, ethnic, traditional dancing monkeys, 
as opposed to people who wear a business suit to work or a stylish dress for 
a night out." But the hats do symbolise each group's unique culture and, by 
donning the cap, a leader recognises that minzu's individuality. Considering 
Xi’s call on cadres to construct the ‘visual image of the Zhonghua people’, 
I wonder whether, as Xi phases out the ‘Han plus fifty-five minority тіпли" 
plural language of discrete groups in favour of the unitary ‘great Zhonghua 
national family’, he intentionally declined to wear the hat, to avoid even that 
minimal nod to distinctive identity outside the Zhonghua corral? 
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OUISA LIM, а journalist, 

academic, and the co-host of 
The Little Red Podcast, is the author 
of Indelible City: Dispossession and 
Defiance in Hong Kong (Riverhead 
Books, 2022). 
questions from China Story Yearbook 


She answers ten 


co-editor Linda Jaivin. 


Q1. The ‘King of Kowloon’ is a man 
who, convinced that the British stole 
Kowloon from his family, devoted 
his life to graffitiing his genealogical 
claims to the territory across Hong 
Kong. He is a central figure in 
Indelible City. Why is this marginal 
yet iconic figure — poor, not well- 
educated, possibly mad — the 


perfect symbol for Hong Kong (so 
often seen as wealthy, sophisticated, 
and cosmopolitan)? 


I’ve been really interested in the 
‘King of Kowloon’ because he is so 
fungible and flexible as a symbolic 
and almost prismatic figure. Early 
on, people mainly talked about 
the fact that he was working-class, 
marginalised, an outsider. There 
was very little discussion of his 
claim over the land, the idea of 
sovereignty. That came up later as 
the situation changed in Hong Kong. 
People labelled him the first localist. 
At the same time, he was also 
becoming a brand that represented 
Hong Kong — a shorthand for 
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Hong Kong. He was commoditised 
by actual brands, big and small, 
from the high-end fashion designer 
William Tang, all the way down to 
Goods of Desire, who reproduced 
his calligraphy on underwear and 
bags. Later he was seen as an artist 
even though he never saw or called 
himself that. It was how he could be 
viewed in different ways across time 
that attracted me. The legislator 
Ted Hui, now in exile in Australia, 
described the King of Kowloon as 
“а prophet. Other people called 
him a shaman. The changes in how 
people viewed him attracted me 
as a writer, as well as the idea of 
a mystery, a story that you could 
really unpack and explore; I’ve 
always been interested in stories 
that are hard to tell. 


Q2. You liken Hong Kong to 
a ‘shimmering 
was constantly changing shape 
depending on the angle of viewing’. 
How has its shape changed 
in your view? 


chimera that 


No place is static, but I think Hong 
Kong has really changed, and in so 
many ways. Its shape has changed 
physically over the years since I grew 
up there. The harbour has grown 
smaller and smaller, and whole 
areas ofthe sea have been reclaimed, 


to make the airport of Chek Lap 
Kok, for example. So, the physical 
shape of Hong Kong has changed, 
but also its height, as skyscrapers 
have become ever higher. There 
have been other changes as well: 
it's a place in motion. But what we 
see now is an attempt by the Hong 
Kong government and China to pin 
down Hong Kong, to cement one 
version of it and one version of its 
history — the official narrative. How 
Hongkongers have seen themselves 
and Hong Kong has also changed 
over the years. Early on it was 
much more of a sojourners' place, 
where people went on the way to 
somewhere else. It was only in 
the Sixties and Seventies that that 
began to shift; it became not just a 
destination or place of transit but 
a home. Now how the people view 
Hong Kong is changing yet again. 
For many Hongkongers, those 
changes are turning their home into 
something quite unrecognisable. 


Q3. You write that the history 
of Eurasians in Hong Kong — a 
community of which you were part 
— is one of ‘disappearance’. On the 
one hand, they were often, as you 
say, 'excluded from the clan lineage 
records that anchored Chinese 
identity’. On the other, they ‘erased 


themselves from sight’. How did this 
happen, and what does the future 
look like for Eurasian and other non- 
Chinese Hong Kong people under an 
increasingly nationalist regime? 

Its a feature of the history of 
Eurasians that they have not just 
been excluded from versions of 
history, even family histories, but 
that they have excluded and erased 
themselves. In the nineteenth 


century, the very category of 
Eurasians disappeared from the 
historical records, as no-one was 
willing to identify as Eurasian, even 
though the number of Eurasians 
was increasing. To me, that idea of 


self-erasure is really tragic. 


Back then it almost 


impossible to function as someone 


was 


who was both Chinese and Western. 
They would have to choose to 
be either Chinese or Western; 
few managed to navigate that 
The 
nowadays in Xi Jinping’s China and 


successfully. nationalism 
the Communist Party’s conflation 
of state and party — its capture 
of the very notion of Chineseness 
— is, I think, really alarming for 
Eurasians and non-Chinese Hong 
Kong people as well. It’s deliberately 
exclusionary, and that bodes ill 


not just for Eurasian people but 
for Hong Kong’s future as an 
international city. 


Q4. In contrast to so many histories 
of Hong Kong that begin with the 
Opium Wars, you examine its 
ancient history and myths. An 
interviewee remarks that the King 
of Kowloon struck such a ‘deep 
chord’ in Hong Kong because ‘the 
Cantonese mindset is characterised 
by a subversive and revolutionary 
yearning for lost dynasties’. What 
does this mean, and why did we not 
receive that memo sooner? 


Hong Kong was the place to which 
the last heirs to the Song dynasty 
[960-1279 CE] fled, and that act of 
imperial flight left a profound mark 
on Hong Kong culture. The site of 
enthronement still exists — there’s 
even an MTR [Mass Transit Railway] 
station named after it — and there’s 
also a popular feast dish of various 
delicacies layered in a large bowl, 
pun choi, that supposedly dates to 
that time. My interviewee was also 
referring to Hong Kong’s physical 
and political distance from the 
imperial centre of power, and how 
that helped shape а rebellious, 
subversive mindset, amplified by 
the use of a different language, 
Cantonese, from the imperial centre. 
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I think that memo — as you put it 
— hasn't been passed on because it 
has not been in the interests of Hong 
Kong's successive colonial rulers to 
frame Hong Kong identity in those 
terms. Both the British and the 
Chinese rulers of Hong Kong have 
hewn closely to the same message: 
that Hongkongers have always been 
economic actors without much 
interest in politics. It seems they 
hoped that if they repeated this 
fiction enough, even Hongkongers 
would come to believe it. We can see 
from the events of the past ten years 
how wrong that turned out to be. 


Q5. What is it about Hong Kong 
Cantonese that is so central to Hong 
Kong identity — and what role has it 
played in protests? 


Cantonese is central to Hong Kong 
identity, because it is the language 
of Hong Kong, and I use the word 
‘language’ advisedly. Many scholars 
would argue that Cantonese is 
closer to Classical Chinese than 
Putonghua, the standard Mandarin 
that is spoken on the mainland. In 
its written form, Cantonese uses 
ancient participles and fantizi 552 
=, the traditional characters that 
are no longer used on the mainland. 
Cantonese is integral to the Hong 
Kong identity in many ways. One, it 


is not the language of the mainland 
— until recently, even the Cantonese 
spoken 
Guangzhou was different from that 
spoken in Hong Kong. Just learning 
and speaking Cantonese can be an 
assertion of a separate identity. The 
nature of Cantonese is profane, it's 
sweary, it's a little bit subversive. 
flexible than 
Mandarin. There is this linguistic 
inventiveness of a level not allowed 


across the border in 


Its much more 


on the mainland. Protesters even 
created new characters. The most 
famous example was the creation of 
a character for the phrase used by a 
policeman against some protesters, 
‘freedom c**t'. The new character 
uses a combination of the three 
characters that make up freedom, 
Hw, and c**t, # (see illustration 
opposite).! Activists made all these 
posters and T-shirts using this 
new Chinese character, ‘freedom 
c**t’, written in Roman letters as 
'freedom-hi' after the Cantonese 
pronunciation. These new Chinese 
characters were unintelligible to 
mainlanders. 


Q6. During the Occupy Central with 
Love and Peace Movement of 2014, 
which grew out of the broader 
Umbrella Movement, one of the 
protest's leaders, Benny Tai, told 


The new character uses a combination of the three characters that make up freedom, 5 57, and c**t, # 
Source: Etan Liam, Flickr 


you that ‘Hong Kong laws provide 
the protection for us to have this 
kind of movement’. Were he and 
others naive or betrayed and, if so, 
by whom? Was it possible to foresee 
the crackdown to come? 


I don’t think it’s naive to believe 
in the rule of law, or to believe in 
a government that upholds the 
rule of law. It might have been 
naive to believe that a government 
ultimately loyal to the Communist 
Party of China would uphold 
а common law system in its 
jurisdiction, but that’s exactly what 
One Country, Two Systems pledged. 
When he was sentenced for his part 
in the Umbrella Movement, its co- 


founder Chan Kin-man said, ‘In the 
verdict, the judge commented we 
are naive, believing that by having 
an Occupy Movement [which called 
for universal suffrage in the selection 
of the chief executive — ed.] we can 
attain democracy. But what is more 
naive than believing in One Country, 
Two Systems?’ 


Hongkongers have been 
betrayed by successive rulers in 
different ways, but this betrayal was 
so painful because Hongkongers 
had believed they would be 
protected by the systems both the 
British and Chinese promised would 
remain in place for fifty years after 


the return of sovereignty. Some 
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The Umbrella Movement came after a series of actions working within the constraints of the system to 
widen the democratic mandate in choosing a chief executive 
Source: Studio Incendo, Flickr 


argue that a crackdown was always 
inevitable, but the speed and scope 
of that crackdown have been brutal 
and shocking. I don't think anyone 
foresaw how quickly Hong Kong's 
institutions would be dismantled. 


Q7. Staying with 2014 for a moment, 
you write that a poster of the 
Umbrella Movement that read ‘This 
is NOT a revolution’ ‘said it all’. 
What is this ‘all’ that it said? 


The message was that this was not a 
movement to overthrow or forcibly 
replace the government. The 
Umbrella Movement came after a 
series of actions working within the 


constraints of the system to widen 


the democratic mandate in choosing 
a chief executive. The Basic Law 
had always promised universal 
suffrage but provided no timetable. 
Methods for widening the mandate 
included running polls, which more 
than 790,000 people took part in, 
to find how the population wanted 
to nominate candidates for chief 
executive. The aim was to carry out 
democratic deliberations on reform 
through popular consultations. 
The act of civil disobedience that 
was Occupy Central was originally 
intended to be a one-day event. 
The failure of the government to 
compromise or give any ground 


during the Umbrella Movement 
stoked the dissatisfaction that then 
exploded during 2019. 


Q8. You write that watching the 
protests of 2019, you had a feeling 
that people in Hong Kong had been 
‘living in a kind of simulacrum, a 
political make-believe where our 
imaginations had been colonised 
for so long that we were desperate 
to believe whatever our rulers told 
us, no matter how much evidence 
there was to the contrary’. Is there a 
danger that in the future, the people 
of Hong Kong will simply move from 
one simulacrum to another, this one 
designed by Beijing? 

There is a danger that the people 
of Hong Kong are moving from one 
reality to another, but the evidence 
shows that they are far less willing 
to buy into Beijing’s political make- 
believe. In this case, the challenge 
is epistemological. It 
Hongkongers daily, 
be through high-ranking officials 
telling outright lies or legal charges 
against activists and politicians that 
are blatantly concocted for political 
ends. The reality that Hong Kong's 
rulers are building is not so much 
a simulacrum but something more 
akin to a political re-education 
territory, where actions and words 


confronts 
whether it 


must be policed to avoid violating 
ill-defined laws that can be applied 
retroactively. Hongkongers' reaction 
to this can be seen through the large 
numbers leaving the territory. 


Q9. In 2020 you spoke to the 
playwright Wong Kwok-kui about 
a series of plays he had created 
several years earlier. You write: 
‘The very existence of the national 
security legislation restricted our 
The 
national security legislation has 
led to the closure of independent 


conversation like a corset. 


newspapers, the arrest of protest 
leaders, and the disbanding of 
nongovernmental organisations 
and unions. If open conversation on 
Hong Kong identity is impossible, 
what are the implications for 


that identity? 


The implications for Hong Kong 
identity аге far-reaching. We 
are seeing a campaign against 
expressions of Hong Kong identity 
playing out across politics, society, 
education, and all other arenas. 
One of the most concerning is the 
campaign of intimidation to silence 
academics who study Hong Kong 
identity itself. The same pattern 
recurs: it begins with attacks by the 
pro-Beijing state-run newspapers 
their 


attempting to discredit 
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work, and often ends with those 
academics having to leave their jobs 
and sometimes to flee Hong Kong. 
Among the targets of this purge are 
the eminent sociologist Ching-Kwan 
Lee, the political scientist Brian 
Fong, and cultural studies scholars 
Law Wing-sang and Hui Po-keung. 
These attacks have the long-term 
aim ofrewriting Hong Kong's history 
to conform to the Communist Party's 
official narrative. In 2019, one of my 
sources told me that they feared that 
the phrase heunggongyan ФА or 
‘Hongkonger’ would itself one day 
be illegal. At the time, I thought they 
were overreacting. Today I fear that 
day is approaching. 

Q10. By August 2021, Hong Kong 
was no longer what it used to be — 
culturally and intellectually vibrant 
and a haven for political and other 
nonconformists in the Chinese 
world. What, then, is ‘indelible’ 
about the ‘Indelible City’? 


Hong Kong is such a layered place, 
as literally shown by the city’s walls 
with their layers of political graffiti. 
Layers may be covered over, but they 
often also resurface in unexpected 
ways and at unexpected times. 
Even if the outward manifestations 
of protest are covered up, those 
expressions of discontent have 
been written on to the brains of 
Hongkongers over the years in a 
way that cannot be reformatted. I 
like the contrast this title makes with 
my last book, The People’s Republic 
of Amnesia, which refers to the way 
that the Communist Party managed 
to excise memories of the killings of 
1989 and silence discussion, even 
by those who were witnesses. That 
same playbook will not work with 
Hongkongers. Figures show that 
140,000 people left the territory 
in the first three months of 2020 
alone. Hongkongers would rather 
leave their hometown forever than 
sacrifice their freedom of thought. 
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Two things stand out to us when thinking about public protests in today’s 
People’s Republic of China (PRC). First, although it is easy for outsiders to 
view the PRC as having become a place so tightly controlled, surveilled, and 
censored that there is no room for dissent, this has never been the case — 
as the mass exodus of factory workers and burst of urban demonstrations 
that began in the second half of November 2022 reminded the world so 
powerfully. Even in an era when expressing dissenting opinions about key 
policies is hugely risky, people keep finding ways to give them voice. There 
is a common thread linking the protests of 2022 to the Wuhan lockdown 
protests of 2020: anger over official coverups and frustration with intense 
limitations on basic rights and freedoms and surveillance over the activities 
of even those who had not been directly exposed to the COVID-19 virus. 


Second, even though it is also easy to imagine that the Communist 
Party of China (CPC) is so firmly established and has such an extensive 
media system that it no longer needs to mount displays aimed at impressing 
the populace and reinforcing themes in daily propaganda, this also is not 
the case. Every year without fail, there are both protests and CPC-staged 
ceremonies. Just as protests are intended to raise awareness of issues and 
rally public sentiment for change, the official spectacles are designed to 
propagate the notion of CPC greatness and rally people behind the party, 
extol the current leadership, and celebrate figures playing central roles in 
policies and campaigns. Following the initial citywide lockdown in Wuhan, 
for example, the authorities organised exhibitions across China to celebrate 
the efforts of frontline medical staff, framing them as the ‘unsung heroes’ in 
a glorious CPC-led fight against the pandemic.’ 


The year 2022 did not diverge from this enduring pattern. In autumn 
alone, before the November unrest at Foxconn and the vigils for victims 
of the fire in Xinjiang whose deaths protesters blamed on strict COVID-19 
lockdown measures, there were marches everywhere from Lhasa in the far 
west to Guangzhou in the south-east and a daring solo act of defiance in 
Beijing, in which a lone man risked his life and liberty to hang banners from 
a bridge. There were also many notable state rituals in 2022 — the most 


significant being those that accompanied the Twentieth Party Congress, 
in October, sandwiched between the Beijing protest and those in Tibet 
and Guangzhou. 


Three Kinds of Years 


Not all years are created equal when it comes to the mix of popular protests 
and the elite ceremonies that are designed in part to deflect expressions 
of discontent. While each year witnesses both, some are remembered for 
just one kind: 1989 was a year of protests, for example, despite lavish state 
ceremonies, including the fortieth anniversary of the founding of the PRC on 
1 October. In contrast, although 2015 saw many separate strikes by workers 
in different regions, expressions of outrage at the arrest of five feminist 
activists, and a protest in Tianjin by locals demanding compensation for 
a warehouse explosion, it was above all a year of official ceremonies. The 
highest-profile public event was the massive military parade in the capital 
that gave Xi Jinping a chance to stand beside visiting world leaders while 
commemorating the seventieth anniversary of the end of World War II. 


Most years are mixed. Take 2008: yes, it saw the glittering opening 
ceremony of the Beijing Olympic Games. But there was also upheaval in 
Tibet, as well as expressions of anger over the high number of child deaths 
in the Sichuan earthquake — deaths attributed to the collapse of shoddily 
constructed schools, which in turn was seen as the result of corruption. 


When future historians look back on 2022, as which sort of year will it 
be remembered? We find this an intriguing question to contemplate for two 
reasons. The first is that 2022 was preceded by three years that can be seen 
as falling on distinctly different places on the spectrum. 


A good argument can be made for 2019 as a mixed year. It was clearly a 
year of protest for one important part of the PRC, Hong Kong, with dramatic 
demonstrations and street clashes that rocked the city from June until the 
end of the year and beyond. Yet, there were few significant protests in any 
other part of the PRC, and Beijing conducted grandiose rituals to mark the 
seventieth anniversary of the country's founding. 
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An equally good argument can be made for treating 2020 as a year of 
protest, even though only one big march took place in Hong Kong that year, 
on New Year’s Day. The government’s handling of the COVID-19 pandemic, 
from the belated release of information to the punishment of whistleblowers, 
inspired significant expressions of discontent in Wuhan, where the outbreak 
was first identified, and beyond. Residents in locked-down Wuhan shouted 
their anger from their windows on several occasions, though most public 
agitation tended to take online forms. The protests did not swell into a 
nationwide mass movement. Yet, at times, there was so much anger being 
expressed online that some commentators, noting that many people trapped 
in their homes by lockdown were binge-watching the television series 
Chernobyl, wondered whether the CPC was facing a similar crisis of faith as 
that depicted in the Soviet Union. 


In contrast, 2021 was a year of official ceremonies. There were some 
protests, including new ones triggered by lockdowns, but a grudging 
acceptance of the zero-COVID approach to the pandemic appeared to 
be taking hold. The idea that COVID-19 might have a Chernobyl-like 
delegitimising impact on the CPC faded, just as the advent of the internet 
and the expanding middle class had prompted mistaken predictions that a 
complete restructuring of the political system would soon take place. The 
protests of the year were overshadowed by the many ceremonies held to 
celebrate the CPC's centenary, highlighted by the commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the CPC's founding and the revelation of the third 
historic resolution that cemented Xi Jinping's unchallengeable status in the 
party's history. 


TheFirst Three Quarters of 2022: Ceremonies 
and Protests 


The second reason for asking ‘what sort of year was 2022’ relates to 
predictions. PRC politics takes surprising turns that can confound even the 
most expert analysts. At the start of 2022, China seemed to be headed into 
a second consecutive year of spectacles. In February, Beijing held a grand 


ceremony to kick off the Winter Olympic Games, with China’s paramount 
leader Xi putting forward a ‘united front’ with Russian president Vladimir 
Putin. The population seemed generally reconciled to lockdowns as official 
media continued to emphasise the failures of alternative approaches 
to the pandemic, citing the high death tolls in the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 


There were some displays of discontent triggered by frustration with 
new lockdowns, including in cities like Xi’an,? where thirteen million 
residents were forced into a sudden lockdown, and communities such as 
Wuhan that were undergoing second or third periods of mass quarantine.’ 
But these were isolated rumblings of discontent spread over January, 
February, and March. As for ceremonies, it was a near certainty that a big 
once-every-five-years party congress would occur during the second half of 
the year with plenty of pomp and circumstance. 


In April, however, much outrage was expressed online over the Shanghai 
lockdown, which was an especially harsh one and seemed extraordinary in 
part because of the city’s reputation as an unusually freewheeling place.’ 
Befitting the urban centre’s cosmopolitan history, expressions of discontent 
mixed locally specific and international elements. A version of a sketch 
about breakfast by popular American comedy duo Key & Peele circulated 
online, dubbed into Shanghainese, and changed into a critique of the 
difficulty of securing food during the lockdown.5 Another online post that 
resonated with many described T.S. Eliot's famous line about April being the 
*cruellest month’ taking on new meaning in locked-down Shanghai. Various 
testimonies about the difficulties of life under lockdown emerged, including 
a collection of recordings from distressed citizens across the city that was 
turned into an audio montage called ‘Voices of April, 5 which went viral 
briefly before being censored; several also aired on the podcast Stochastic 
Volatility л. 9b. 

Then, in May, there was a small protest, with online and in-person 
elements, at Peking University (or Beida 36 X) — an institution with a special 
place in the history of Chinese social movements going back to the 1919 May 
Fourth Movement, but one that has rarely seen protests of any kind since 
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1989. The 2022 protests at Beida began after students discovered workers 
erecting a wall of metal sheeting to separate their dormitories from faculty 
housing, with many outraged by the university’s attempt to restrict their 
basic freedoms while faculty members’ lives remained largely unaffected. 
On 15 May, after news of the wall spread across social media platforms, at 
least 200, and possibly as many as 300, students gathered to demand the 
university remove the barrier. Videos show some students trying to tear 
down the wall as others cheer them on.? 


The Associated Press reported on 17 May that a school official sent 
to wind down the protests told students: ‘Please put down your mobile 
phone, protect Peking University.’ One student shouted in response: ‘Is that 
protection? How about our rights and interests?? Even though the protest 
forced university authorities to abandon the plan to maintain the metal 
divider, similar protests erupted on other college campuses in Beijing. Most 
were prompted by the authorities’ attempts to impose strict lockdowns 
affecting the students’ daily lives. 


By September and October, despite increasing social and media controls 
associated with the all-important party congress, it began to seem possible 
that 2022 could end up as a year of protests. Strict pandemic control measures 
like daily PCR tests were generating a great deal of anger. The Beijing banner 
protest in October, which mixed criticism of zero-COVID policies with 
broader condemnation of President Xi, resonated widely: ‘We want food, 
not nucleic acid tests. We want freedom, пої lockdowns. We want dignity, 
not lies. We want reform, not Cultural Revolution. We want elections, not 
rulers. We want to be citizens, not slaves.' The original banners, the person 
responsible for them, Peng Lifa # = А (who posted online as Peng Zaizhou 
£54), and online posts including photographs and videos all quickly 
disappeared, but the action has had a notable afterlife. The daring action by 
the lone protester — soon nicknamed the Bridge Man or New Tank Man (a 
reference to the man who stood before a line of tanks in Beijing the day after 
1989's 4 June massacre) — inspired others. The words on the banners have 
appeared on campuses outside China but also, more daringly, have been 
scrawled inside toilet stalls on the mainland as graffiti.!? 


ее ( 


Peng Lifa’s words appeared inside toilet stalls across China 
Source: Twitter 


In stark contrast to the protests, the party congress illustrated the 
underlying goals of spectacle. Official speeches, amendments to the party’s 
constitution, and resolutions all stressed the key themes of stability and 
security. They also emphasised that the CPC alone could provide and 
guarantee this stability and security to the people, claiming this as one of its 
great accomplishments. If there are problems, these are treated as mistakes 
that local officials have made in carrying out directives, not as fundamental 
flaws to an approach that is tirelessly defended. The CPC does not share 
the prevailing international narrative that the Shanghai lockdown was 
botched." This point was made blazingly clear in October when Li Qiang, the 
party secretary of Shanghai, who was responsible for that city’s lockdown, 
was elevated to the number-two spot on the Politburo Standing Committee, 
just below Xi. 
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November Surprises 


Then came November, and the protests spread throughout the country, 
sparked by lockdown-induced desperation, a workers’ revolt, sympathy 
for the victims of a fatal fire and other incidents in which the zero-COVID 
policy contributed to people’s deaths, and, of all things, the sight of maskless 
crowds at the soccer World Cup in Qatar, cheering on their teams in 
packed bleachers.” 


As COVID-19 case numbers rose once again in the southern city of 
Guangzhou, officials quickly imposed lockdowns in several districts with 
a high concentration of migrant workers just as reports seemed to suggest 
that Beijing was about to start relaxing some of that city’s pandemic control 
measures. Many residents in those districts were migrant workers from 
other provinces. Unable to go out to work or access government support, 
stretched economically, and harassed by the constant demands of testing, 
the restrictions on movement, and even the supply of food, these residents 
began marching in protest on 5 November. Scuffles broke out between 
frustrated workers and government staff, and angry citizens knocked down 
barriers put in place to facilitate the lockdown. 


About the same time, dramatic videos began circulating showing 
workers — driven to desperation by the lockdown and insufficient food, 
medical supplies, and pay — fleeing Foxconn’s megafactory in Zhengzhou. 
In the third week of November, violent clashes erupted between the 
remaining workers and security forces. 


Then, in late November, a fire took at least ten lives in a residential 
building in Xinjiang’s capital, Ürümqi. Word spread in Ürümqi and around 
the country that the people had been unable to escape the fire because of 
lockdown-related barriers, which had also prevented firefighters from 
extinguishing the blaze quickly enough. Although officials denied this was 
the case, the news pushed angry citizens to protest on the streets. They 
gathered in front of a government building, chanting slogans that demanded 
authorities end the strict lockdown that had been imposed across Xinjiang 


SEAT PE 


S Wulumuqi Rd.(M) N MM 


‘Grass mud horses’ 
(alpacas) at Wulumuqi 
Zhonglu (Ürümqi 

Road), Shanghai. ‘Grass 
mud horse’ 3,5 isa 
homophone for ‘f**k you!’ 
frd 


Source: Chinese internet 


for more than 100 days. Authorities in Ürümqi suddenly announced that the 
city had achieved 'social zero-COVID' and promised it would begin a staged 
relaxation of pandemic control measures in the coming days. 


Even so, sympathy for those killed in the fireled to more protests around 
the country, including on Shanghais Ürümqi Road, on the campuses of 
Beijing's prestigious Tsinghua University and the Communication University 
of China in Nanjing, as well as in major cities like Guangzhou, Wuhan, and 
Chengdu. As protests spread across the country, protesters began holding 
up pieces of blank paper to symbolise all they were forbidden to say, though 
some shouted for Xi Jinping and the CPC to step down — the latter a demand 
not even the students in 1989 had dared to voice. Many people recited the 
words of Peng Lifa's banner. 
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While the public protests reflected shared frustration with the zero- 
COVID strategy, there was no nationwide coordination. China’s ever more 
sophisticated surveillance and censorship regime played an important role 
as authorities can disrupt the spread of information by artificial intelligence- 
driven searches for keywords and images. In most cases, core messages 
or important information were initially shared very quickly across social 
media, but once authorities began to censor relevant content or keywords, 
information related to the protests quickly disappeared from the internet. 
This hindered organisers’ ability to grow the protests — although during the 
anti-lockdown protest in November 2022, many Chinese relied on Western 
social media platforms like Twitter for updates about protests happening 
across China, as that was where most protest-related videos and images 
were shared by overseas Chinese influencers. This nonetheless requires 
using a virtual private network (VPN), which has become increasingly 
difficult to obtain, and people were subject to phone searches by the police 


after protests in late November. 


In the meantime, government and other authorities (Foxconn, for 
example) responded to the protests by addressing the issues that were the 
immediate prompts, including lifting strict pandemic control measures 
while deploying surveillance tools, applying pressure on identifiable leaders 
and their families, and arresting several protesters to create a chilling effect. 


The protests tended to subside very quickly. 


That marks the fundamental difference between the protests that 
took place in 2022 and the large-scale, student-led protests across China in 
1989 demanding higher ideals like democracy and freedom. The protests 
throughout 2022 did show that Chinese citizens, despite facing greater risks 
and likely having to pay heavier prices for their actions, have not completely 
lost their will and instincts to protest oppression. However, the durability 
of these acts of dissent is certainly weaker than the student-led movement 
in 1989, which was more tightly connected by a collective goal and by more 


sophisticated and intentional planning. 


At the time of writing (10 December 2022), protests continued to erupt 
sporadically but seem to have moved from a late November peak towards 
what might end as a winter lull. Even if the rest of the year is comparatively 
quiet, however, one conclusion to draw from recent events is that significant 
protests of widely varied kinds are still possible, even though President Xi 
has ramped up control and surveillance of society to unprecedented levels. 
But the clear awareness of the potential consequences of their actions and 
major obstacles to many forms of organising make it an open question 
exactly how citizens could create any sort of extended movement. 


Many who participate in physical or online protests are doing it from 
personal instinct, rather than for a greater ideal, or the sake of the larger 
population. That said, although the unprecedented level of nationwide 
protests that have emerged since November has largely been triggered by 
Chinese people’s discontent with lengthy periods of strict lockdowns and 
the threat they pose to people’s livelihoods, what also stands out during 
the protests in different major cities is the collective grievance that Chinese 
citizens feel as they cite examples of deadly accidents caused by the extreme 
nature of the zero-COVID strategy, including the Guizhou bus accident, and 
the despair reflected through countless suicides amid strict lockdowns in 
different cities. While Beijing tries to appease public anger and frustration 
by easing the zero-COVID strategy, the damage the policy has inflicted 
on society is one of the main driving forces of the remarkable scale of 
public protests. 


All in all, 2022 was a year of surprises, sharply punctuated by the 
November protest surge, and the dramatic shifts in the party’s COVID-19 
policies in December. Although it is worth noting that in the narrative 
promoted by CPC spokespeople and periodicals, this change is viewed not as 
a rethinking of policy, but as somehow part of a single correct strategy that 
is gradually unfolding. 


We can only imagine what 2023 will bring. 
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MESSAGE a colourful rainbow 

emoji to my friend, who is an 
LGBTQI+ activist in the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC), on WeChat. 
© ТІ be there in a minute!’ she 
answers to let me know that she is 
online and available to connect to a 
virtual private network (VPN) and 
talk to me via an encrypted platform. 


A clever code of rainbows 
and secret words that avoid online 
censorship is a must for talking 
to my LGBTQI+ activist friends 
in China these days. While a 
dictionary of this language does 
not exist and it is constantly 
changing, fluency in double-speak 
allows 


queer JL communities 


to communicate without directly 
mentioning  *politically 
and increasingly banned phrases 
like ‘gender and sexual diversity’ 
or ‘LGBTQ. Just like 
Chinese feminists replaced the 
censored #MeToo hashtag with the 
homophonous £MiTu ЖЯ, which 
was then translated as #RiceBunny, 
double-speak helps LGBTQI+ people 
avoid direct censorship online. 


sensitive' 


when 


Queer Activism in the Field 


The majority of my own LGBTQI+ 
activism in China occurred between 
2014 and 2017 when I contributed 
to establishing Diversity, a formally 
registered LGBTQI- student society 
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at the Sino-foreign University of 
Nottingham Ningbo China. Over 
three years, we ran workshops 
within the university, created a 
student support group, and engaged 
with staff and students through 
awareness-raising activities, such 
as celebrating the International Day 
against Homophobia, Biphobia, and 
Transphobia. Although President Xi 
Jinping had been leader of China’s 
party-state since 2012, many of his 
most restrictive policies had not yet 
been rolled out. Living in a second- 
tier city with a relatively relaxed 
political atmosphere, our activities 
were only directly targeted once, 
when we planned to host a national 
gathering with twenty attendees 
to support the trans community. 
A volunteer loosely connected to 
our student group told us they had 
been called by a police officer, who 
mumbled: ‘What ... erm ... do you 
know about this event that is set to 


happen over the weekend?’ 


Tm not a part of it, m not 
really sure what's happening,’ they 
responded. Having inquired about 
the event, the police officer must 
have felt that his duty was complete, 
and he did not directly approach us. 


It did, however, give us a big 
scare. While being invited to ‘drink 
tea’ "32 — a euphemism for being 
asked to speak with police about 
something — is in some ways a 
badge of activist honour, the police 
interest prompted everyone to move 
their conversations to an encrypted 
platform and change venues. It 
was the sort of vaguely threatening 
encounter more common in first- 
tier cities that were political centres. 
Despite that isolated incident, those 
years were a time of flourishing 
community-building and awareness- 
raising about LGBTQI+ issues in 
society — a situation that began 
changing after Xi’s ascent to party- 
state leadership. 


Shrinking Digital Space under 
Xi Jinping 

The current censorship landscape is 
dire. In July 2022, the administration 
at the top Tsinghua University 
ш Beijing penalties 
to two placing 
handheld rainbow flags at an on- 
campus supermarket with notes 
encouraging passers-by to take 
#РЕШЕ.1 
‘Raising awareness’ #2 %i8 is 


issued 
students for 


celebrate 


them and 


now a key term on the censorship 
list. National legislation that is 


Arainbow over Nanjing, China 
Source: Richard Tao, Unsplash 


not LGBTQI+ friendly, such as the 
‘sissy ban’ of 2021 that prohibits 
effeminate presentations of men 
in visual media, adds insult to 
injury? LGBTQI- activists speculate 
that the goal of increased coercive 
control ої LGBTQI+ communities 
and individuals through the media, 
universities, and legislation is to silo 
queer individuals? If authorities 
discover evidence of my friends’ 
conversations with me, a researcher 
in a university outside China, they 
will become a target of surveillance. 
Similarly, conversations among 
them about an LGBTQI+ group 
event or gathering are likely to 
draw attention from the ever- 


vigilant police, who monitor the 


digital communications of targeted 
groups 
matter of course. 


and individuals as a 


The surveillance and censorship 
of LGBTQI+ activist and advocate 
groups are most intense in the 
Chinese digital space. For example, 
WeChat, the ‘everything app’ of 
China, is known to be a window 
for public security agencies to 
directly observe the activities of 
both informal LGBTQI+ groups and 
registered organisations. These 
agencies even use the collected data 
to map organisational relationships 
between activists, according to my 
recent research. No conversation 
on the app can be presumed to 
be private — a fact about which 
no repressed group can afford 
to be unaware. 
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In their recent book on China’s 
surveillance state, Josh Chin and 
Liza Lin unpack how surveillance 
on WeChat works. The authors note 
that WeChat’s parent company, 
Tencent, ‘has vehemently denied 
suggestions that it gives police 
WeChat’s 
treasure trove of behavioural Чака’. 


unfettered | access to 
However, numerous ‘coincidences’ 
uncovered by Chin and Lin suggest 
otherwise — for instance, in 2017, 
Hu Ла 418, a civil rights activist 
and advocate for HIV-positive 
individuals, received a phone 
call from a state security agent, 
who asked why he had bought a 
slingshot online using WeChat Pay 
the day before. Dr Li Wenliang # 
X, the COVID-19 whistle-blower, 
had similarly been investigated 
for messages sent via WeChat to 
a private group of other medical 
practitioners to raise alarm over 
early signs that a highly infectious 
coronavirus was circulating.® 


Other social media apps run by 
Chinese companies, including Weibo 
and Douban, are also required to 
monitor for ‘sensitive terms’ that 
entails censorship and cooperation 
with government authorities. In 
some cases, user accounts that are 
targeted by government agencies 


undergo ‘account bombing’ — 
а practice whereby authorities 
‘bomb’ Е, or freeze, social media 
accounts they consider sensitive 
for whatever Another 
covert means of online censorship 
is ‘shadow banning’, by which 
authorities 


reason. 


allow social media 
users to see their own posts while 
making them invisible to others.’ 
While significantly less harrowing 
than direct police harassment, such 
practices сап seriously hamper 


online discourse. 


My recent research suggests 
that, as early as 2020, COVID-19 
became ап excuse to justify extensive 
surveillance and police monitoring 
beyond subjects directly related to 
the pandemic. As many cities went 
into lockdown, beginning in 2020 
with Wuhan, which hit the record 
with 76 days, LGBTQI+ communities 
— like many others — shifted 
their activities to the digital space. 
At the same time, the digital space 
available to LGBTQI+ communities 
started shrinking. Moving activities 
online also meant they became more 
susceptible to monitoring. Many 
activists to whom I spoke reported 
being repeatedly telephoned and 
even threatened by police because 
of their online activity. These 


censorship strategies are like those 
that feminist activists have endured 
since the 2015 arrest of the ‘Feminist 
Five’ — five young women who 
were extralegally detained for 37 
days for handing out anti-sexual 
stickers 


harassment in Beijing, 


Guangzhou, and Hangzhou on 
International Women's Рау. Online 
and offline harassment, censorship, 
and police intimidation have since 


accompanied feminist activism. 


LGBTQI- 
WeChat have been heavily restricted 


conversations on 


since July 2021 when hundreds 
of student-run LGBTQI+ 
accounts on the platform were 


public 


shuttered overnight and replaced 
with a vague message: ‘In response 
to relevant complaints, all content 
has been blocked for violating the 
“Regulations on the Management 


of Internet User Official Account 
Information Services”, апа the 
account has been suspended.’ 


July 2021 
of relatively 
communication among LGBTQI+ 
communities in China, which had 


was the end 


free online 


been able to share queer content 
online. From then on, each LGBTQI+ 
group or individual posting about 
LGBTQI+ issues online could expect 
to be targeted for police monitoring 
censorship. The 
is similar on Weibo, an online 
microblogging platform run by Sina. 
While LGBTQI- groups in different 
geographic locations face unequal 
amounts of intrusive censorship 
and police attention, most agree 
that civil society under Xi Jinping's 
leadership is extremely restrictive, 
unlike in the relatively tolerant times 
under previous leader Hu Jintao. 


and situation 
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Innovation in science and technology has become the main battleground 
of the global strategic contest.! 


— Xi Jinping, 28 May 2021 


Realising the complete reunification of the Motherland is the shared 
longing of all Chinese sons and daughters and represents the essence of 
National Rejuvenation.? 


— Xi Jinping, 13 March 2023 


Introduction 


At the Two Sessions in March 2023, the president of the People's Republic 
of China (РЕС), Xi Jinping, defined complete ‘reunification’? with Taiwan as 
the ‘essence’ of China's goal of national rejuvenation, to recover the partly 
imagined power, dignity, and territory enjoyed by China's last imperial 
dynasty at its apex. However, the ‘Taiwan problem’ in recent years has been 
complicated by an issue that dominates global headlines: the emergence 
of Taiwan Semiconductor Manufacturing Company Limited (TSMC) as the 
global leader in the manufacturing of advanced logic chips. Taiwan now sits 
at the centre of a global contest for hard power and systemic legitimacy. 


A country’s access to — or control over — TSMC's advanced 
semiconductor manufacturing capabilities determines its ability to acquire 
the critical military and economic power enabled by frontier technologies 
such as artificial intelligence (АТ). TSMC's leading role has complicated 
both the Chinese and the US strategic calculus on Taiwan. On the one hand, 
the company's advance to global prominence has increased both China's 
incentive to pursue reunification and the United States' incentive to prevent 
it. On the other, the reliance of both countries on TSMC has historically 
acted as a deterrent to any conflict that would compromise their access to its 
critical technology. The United States’ move to sever Chinese access to TSMC 


and reshore its own manufacturing capabilities could decrease the deterrent 
value of the company to both sides, further destabilising what President Хі in 
his report to the Twentieth Party Congress described as a ‘turbulent period 
of transformation’ 5) # € #3 in global affairs. 


At a deeper level for the Communist Party of China (CPC), Taiwan’s 
leadership in a fundamental technology also inflames deep-rooted historical 
wounds. China was forced to cede Taiwan in 1895 after losing a war against 
Japan, which had beaten China to the modernisation process and grown 
strong by adopting Western technology from the Industrial Revolution. 
Taiwan is therefore a symbol of national humiliation as well as a cautionary 
tale of the risks of falling behind the global technological frontier. These 
issues of power, technology, and history are crystallised in US-China 
competition over TSMC. 


The Global Semiconductor Industry 


Semiconductors #44 — also called chips & Л and integrated circuits Ж м, 
3 — fall into three categories. Logic chips act as the processing centre of 
devices and systems; memory chips store information; and analogue chips 
typically convert electrical signals into another type of energy, such as sound 
or movement, which interacts with the real world. 


The semiconductor supply chain has three main steps — design, 
manufacturing, and assembly — that are underpinned by intellectual 
property, specialised software, equipment, and chemicals. Because of its high 
capital costs and complexity, the semiconductor supply chain has evolved to 
become globally distributed and specialised in a small number of countries. 
These global hubs of specialisation have created mutual dependencies across 
national borders, but also strategic chokepoints in the supply chain. Through 
its world-leading corporations, the United States occupies a dominant position 
in several crucial segments: the industry's underlying intellectual property 
(IP), chip design — especially electronic design automation (EDA) software 
— and manufacturing equipment. Over the past ten to fifteen years, TSMC 
has become the world's leading contract manufacturer of advanced logic 
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chips, serving global giants such as Apple and Qualcomm, and conveying 
a major geopolitical advantage to Taiwan. China, a late starter in the global 
technology race, has long been uncomfortable with its dependence on 
foreign, and especially US and Taiwanese, semiconductor technology. 


Hard Power 


Semiconductors, as a fundamental and enabling technology, go to the core of 
hard-power considerations in Beijing and Washington. They are the building 
blocks of the digital world and a prerequisite for any country intending 
to lead the technologies of the future, including AI, quantum computing, 
biotechnology, and next-generation weaponry. The State Council’s Outline 
for Advancing the Development of the Nation’s Integrated Circuit Industry 
KAM UHH АЛАН, published in 2014, offers the following 
assessment: ‘Accelerating the development of the integrated circuit industry 
is of major strategic significance to the transformation of the model of 
economic development, to safeguarding national security, and to increasing 
comprehensive national power.” 


It is advantageous for any nation to have a certain level of self- 
sufficiency in semiconductor technology. Defensively, it offers secure 
priority access to the semiconductor technology required for the economic 
and military applications that underpin national strength. Offensively, it 
provides leverage over weaker countries, whether deployed as strategic 
denial through trade restrictions or as offensive cyber-capabilities. It is 
worth noting that in the wake of the revelations of Edward Snowden in 
2013, official Chinese media insinuated — despite a lack of evidence in the 
public domain — that US semiconductor companies were complicit in the 
extraterritorial data-collection activities of the US National Security Agency.’ 


Advanced logic chips — the production of which TSMC leads — are 
especially significant as they are crucial to AI, which the State Council's 
2017 New Generation Artificial Intelligence Development Plan identified as 
“а new focus of international competition' and "а strategic technology that 
will lead in the future’. AI supports a wide range of Chinese government 


objectives, such as an ‘intelligent’ 28846 military, an upgraded industrial 
base, and ‘smart’ government.’ Given the centrality of AI to the economic 
and military goals of Beijing, Washington, and other capitals, the stakes for 
access to TSMC-produced leading-edge logic chips are only rising. 


The Historical Stakes for China 


In modern history, one of the root causes of China's backwardness and 
vulnerability to attack was its backwardness in science and technology.’ 


— Xi Jinping, 9 June 2014 


For China, the presence of TSMC in Taiwan is not simply a hard-power 
consideration. It is inseparable from Beijing's deeper historical commitment 
to ‘reunify’ with Taiwan and a present-day incarnation of old anxieties. 
Central to the narrative of China’s Hundred Years of Humiliation is the 
decisive role played by advanced technology in determining national power. 
Recent official accounts trace the Qing dynasty’s (1644-1912 CE) most 
shameful defeats to its failure to grasp critical inflection points in the global 
development of technology.? 


According to CPC historiography, the failure of the Qing to engage with 
the First Industrial Revolution that emerged in the United Kingdom in the 
1760s led to China's vulnerability to attack and exploitation by the British 
Empire in the Opium Wars. Likewise, the failure of the late-Qing reforms 
starting in the 1860s — often called the Self-Strengthening Movement 8 7% 
385) or Western Affairs Movement Й 218 — saw China miss the Second 
Industrial Revolution and lose the First Sino-Japanese War (1894-1895) 
that resulted in Taiwan coming under Japanese control. That is, the loss 
of Taiwan itself is directly connected to China's historical failure to, in the 
party's language, ‘оссиру the strategic high ground' in advanced technology. 


Since the turn of the twenty-first century, the party has identified 
developments in information technology, biotechnology, new materials, 
and new energy as an emergent technological revolution on the scale of the 
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Industrial Revolution.’° The opportunity to seize the unfolding technological 
revolution is ‘fleeting’! and the spoils of history await those who can 
successfully translate technology into power and prosperity. For Beijing, 
against the backdrop of China's history of missed opportunities, US actions 
to deny its access to TSMC are freighted with a sense of foreboding that likely 
informed Xi's prediction of ‘high winds and even stormy seas’ in his report 
to the Twentieth Party Congress.’ That is, for China's leaders, acquiring 
world-leading capabilities in science and technology is central to the 
broader goal of 'recovering' national strength, dignity, and prosperity — an 
objective described by Xi as ‘growing strong’ 3 Ж and achieving national 
rejuvenation. Taiwan, by offering a version of Chinese modernity that differs 
from Xi's ‘Chinese-style modernisation’ but has also successfully developed 
world-leading capabilities in a technology central to the new technological 
revolution (that is, semiconductors), represents an existential threat to the 
party's claim to being the sole steward of Chinese civilisation. In this respect, 
power and history converge in the ‘problem’ of TSMC. 


Towards Decoupling 


The Biden administration’s move on 7 October 2022 to significantly broaden 
technology export restrictions on Chinese semiconductor firms was the 
latest major step in an unravelling in relations over a decade or more." 


Since at least the issuance of the US White Paper on China in 1949, 
Beijing has been concerned about US subversion, which evolved into a fear 
of containment during the Cold War.?? This translates into a longstanding 
discomfort with its dependence on foreign, and especially US, technology. 
This discomfort informed China’s renewed drive for technological self- 
sufficiency in 2006 with the issuance of its National Medium and Long-Term 
Plan for the Development of Science and Technology (2006-2020), the techno- 
nationalist ideas of which took shape in the Made in China 2025 initiative. 


Since the release of the State Council’s 2014 Outline, China has intensified 


its campaign to increase self-sufficiency in semiconductor technology. The 
first major pillar of this effort was the establishment of the two so-called Big 


Semiconductor chips 
Source: Maxence Pira, Unsplash 


Funds, capitalised in 2014 and 2019 with a total of 343 billion yuan.!5 These 
are state-funded investment vehicles designed to support China’s domestic 
semiconductor industry. They were complemented by generous tax, land- 
use, and financing policies. The second pillar was an aggressive international 
mergers and acquisitions drive, often funded by capital from the Big Funds, 
to acquire overseas talent and technology. These strategies, combined with 
China’s willingness to use its increasing economic and military power in 
ways potentially damaging to US interests, alarmed business, political, and 
military constituencies in the United States and elsewhere, leading to a US 
policy response with two dimensions. 


The first is a strategy to constrain China’s advanced semiconductor 
capabilities for the stated reason of safeguarding US national security. 
Starting in 2019, the United States utilised its dominance of the research and 
development that underlie the global semiconductor supply chain to target 
China’s two most important semiconductor companies: the semiconductor 
design company HiSilicon (a Huawei subsidiary) and foundry player 
Semiconductor Manufacturing International Corporation (SMIC). Both firms 
were added to the US Bureau of Industry and Security’s Entity List," which 
names companies and individuals subject to licence-based trade restrictions. 
The US Foreign Direct Product Rule (FDPR), meanwhile, restricted HiSilicon's 
access to third-nation suppliers that use US technology, including TSMC, for 
advanced manufacturing.!? 
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The United States’ diplomatic strategy to convince allies and partners 
to constrain China’s advanced semiconductor capabilities has scored key 
victories. Most recently, Japan announced — without naming China — that it 
plans to impose export restrictions on twenty-three types of semiconductor 
manufacturing equipment.’ Dutch company ASML, the world's monopoly 
supplier of extreme ultraviolet (EUV) lithography, has withheld or restricted 
the sale of key manufacturing equipment to Chinese firms.? Without EUV 
lithography machines, SMIC will be unable to manufacture commercially 
at leading-edge nodes of five nanometres and below. Logic chips of that 
complexity — over which TSMC has a near production monopoly — are vital 
to advanced industrial economies because they enable the most powerful 
computational capabilities. 


The second US policy response is a state-led effort to ensure US 
leadership in semiconductor technology and the reshoring of production of 
advanced semiconductors, for which the United States currently depends on 
Samsung and TSMC. The enactment of the CHIPS and Science Act on 9 August 
2022 appropriated US$52.7 billion dollars to this end, of which US$39 billion 
is for manufacturing incentives. 


In an important speech on 16 September 2022, National Security Advisor 
Jake Sullivan signalled an expansion of US technological containment 
of China. He discarded the previous approach of maintaining ‘relative’ 
advantages over competitors in a small subset of critical technologies: ‘Given 
the foundational nature of certain technologies, such as advanced logic and 
memory chips, we must maintain as large of a lead as possible.’”! He also 
conceptualised technology export controls as ‘a new strategic asset in the 
US and allied toolkit to impose costs on adversaries’. On 7 October 2022, 
the Department of Commerce’s Bureau for Industry and Security issued 
a set of rules that restrict China’s ability to obtain advanced computing 
chips, develop and maintain supercomputers, and manufacture advanced 
semiconductors.” At the core of these rules is a broadening of the scope of 
companies and persons restricted from selling to China and the deployment 
of the FDPR against a further twenty-eight Chinese advanced computing 


companies, preventing them from benefiting from US-origin technology 
that would enable access advanced semiconductors (defined as sixteen 
nanometres or below) for logic chips.” 


As the decoupling of US and Chinese supply chains continues, there are 
implications for TSMC and its function as a deterrent to war. 


Declining Deterrent: Taiwan’s ‘Silicon Shield’? 


In her article in the November-December 2021 issue of Foreign Affairs, 
entitled ‘Taiwan and the fight for democracy’, Taiwanese president Tsai Ing- 
wen referred to her country's semiconductor industry as “а “5Шсоп shield" 
that allows Taiwan to protect itself and others from aggressive attempts 
by authoritarian regimes to disrupt global supply chains'.^ There was а 
degree of consensus among technologists and those engaged with global 
trade that TSMC acted as a strong deterrent to a hot war over Taiwan.? 
Before the United States severed China's access to TSMC’s manufacturing 
capabilities, both Chinese and US corporations were dependent on TSMC for 
the production of their leading-edge logic chips. TSMC's factories operate 
under specific conditions and depend on uninterrupted sources of materials, 
water, and energy, as well as the highly trained scientists and professionals 
that operate them. A hot war would imperil these conditions and prove 
disastrous for both US and Chinese technological ambitions. But US measures 
to cut off China from TSMC's advanced logic-chip manufacturing capabilities 
reduce the costs to China of any disruption to TSMC caused by war, thereby 
decreasing the deterrent effect of the ‘silicon shield’. 


If technologists approached the question of war over Taiwan in terms 
of the stabilising role of TSMC, military planners saw the problem in terms 
of relative military capabilities. While the enormous costs of any war are 
obvious, some military experts are expressing concern about the deterrent 
effect of US military capabilities. Oriana Skylar Mastro of Stanford University 
has written that, in late 2020, her contacts in the Chinese military expressed 
for the first time the belief that the People's Liberation Army (PLA) could 
successfully invade Taiwan. A March 2023 piece by veteran defence 
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intelligence officer Lonnie Henley offered a sobering assessment of US 
military capabilities to overcome a sustained Chinese blockade of Taiwan.” 
If the Chinese side perceives a favourable military balance or tentative US 
resolve, it will only further destabilise an already fragile status quo. 


The strategic situation surrounding Taiwan is deteriorating, as 
longstanding and irreconcilable Chinese and US strategic interests with 
respect to the island move to the surface. The visit to Taiwan of Nancy Pelosi’s 
delegation on 2 August 2022 precipitated extensive military exercises by 
the PLA Eastern Theatre Command that effectively blockaded the island 
and triggered an increase in military activity in the Taiwan Strait. In his 
report to the Twentieth Party Congress in October, President Xi reaffirmed 
that unification with Taiwan *will certainly be realised, and can certainly be 
realised’, preferably by peaceful means, but by other means if necessary.? 
Around the same time, the US secretary of state, Antony Blinken, and the chief 
of naval operations, Admiral Mike Gilday, both asserted the possibility that 
China’s timeline for unification with Taiwan had been brought forward.” While 
the looming danger of US power is a constant in the party's collective psyche, 
at the Two Sessions in March 2023, Xi for the first time squared off against 
the United States directly. He named the ‘unprecedentedly severe’ threat of 
US-led containment, foresaw a deteriorating international environment in 
which ‘the risks and challenges China faces will only become more and more 
severe’, and used a more decisive formulation to signal that reunification 
with Taiwan is absolutely integral to the destiny of the Chinese nation.” 
Xi's carefully chosen words matter, and these rhetorical shifts indicate that 
Beijing's strategic posture is hardening against the perceived Western threat. 
The gravity of such pronouncements should not be underestimated. 


Wartime Stories 


Amid worsening relations and as the fabric of the globally integrated supply 
chain in advanced technology continues to fray, both Washington and Beijing 
are employing wartime metaphors and rhetoric to inspire national efforts 
for strategic security in semiconductors. 


President Хі Jinping delivers 
aspeech in 2017 
Source: UN Geneva, Flickr 


In his remarks delivered on 16 September 2022, Jake Sullivan referred 
to the CHIPS Act ав “ап investment larger than the real cost of the Manhattan 
Project — the United States’ era-defining acquisition of the atomic bomb, 
which ended the Pacific War and laid the foundation for the postwar order 
that China sees as preserving US interests.? China's leaders, state media, 
and the scientific community have long touted the Two Bombs, One Satellite 
т + — Е achievement of the Mao Zedong era as the model for China's proven 
ability to realise technological breakthroughs that dramatically improve its 
security situation.** China's successful testing of an atomic bomb through the 
Two Bombs, One Satellite program in 1964 provided an effective deterrent to 
US encroachment into Asia and attack from the Soviet Union, with which it 
had severed relations. In a January 2021 interview, the prominent scientist 
and fellow of the Chinese Academy of Engineering Li Guojie &El Ж referred 
to lithography machines, etching technology, and EDA semiconductor design 
software as the "Two Bombs One Satellite project for the new era'.? 


Achieving self-sufficiency in core technologies that convey strategic 
advantage now sits at the centre of China's economic model. This was 
reinforced by bureaucratic reforms announced at the Two Sessions that 
restructured the Ministry of Science and Technology to focus on breaking 
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technological chokepoints. China’s quest for strategic autonomy in a febrile 
geopolitical context recalls the 1950s and early 1960s: it signifies a broadened 
role for the party-state and a likely return to major national technology 
projects led by scientists who will devote their efforts to the patriotic cause. 
Mao called such reliable technocrats ‘red and expert’ X22 x 42 36 


Despite SMIC’s reported breakthrough in manufacturing at seven 
nanometres? the medium-term prospects for China's advanced 
semiconductor capabilities are not bright. It is uncertain how the US 
Department of Commerce’s rules will be implemented, but the stated 
intention of the Biden administration, building on the strategy of the 
Trump administration, is to utilise its extraterritorial reach to contain 
China’s development in advanced semiconductor technology to the greatest 
possible extent. The wheel of decoupling is now turning with its own 
internal momentum. 


Conclusion 


Since the 16th century, the world has gone through several revolutions 
in science and technology, each of which has profoundly shaped the 
structure of global power. In a sense, strength in science and technology 
determines the changes in the balance of political and economic forces 
in the world, and also determines the future and destiny of all countries 
and nations.*? 


— Xi Jinping, 9 June 2014 

The lessons of history are never far from President Xi's mind. He gave 
the above speech in 2014, which he observed was а jiawu ¥ 4 year in the 
traditional Chinese calendar of sixty-year cycles — one of ‘special meaning’. 
The most famous jiawu year in modern Chinese history was the disastrous 
year of 1894 when the Sino-Japanese War broke out, resulting in a humiliating 
peace treaty that granted sovereignty over Taiwan to the Japanese Empire. 
Xi's mention of the jiawu year freights China's pursuit of technology with 
existential significance and indirectly links it to the fate of Taiwan. 


From his recent language at the Two Sessions, President Xi appears to 
perceive that the party’s protracted struggle against the US-led capitalist 
West has entered a new and potentially decisive phase. In attempting to deny 
China the very lifeblood of the new technological revolution — advanced 
semiconductors — the United States has struck at the heart of both Beijing’s 
anxieties and its ambitions. For US policy not only threatens China’s ability 
to rectify its history of missed technological revolutions; in doing so, it also 
imperils Xi’s vision for a rising Chinese world order that would use control 
over Taiwan to break through the US postwar ‘island chain’ containment 
strategy. In the narrow battle for technological primacy and the broader 
contest of systems between Beijing and Washington, history, power and 
destiny converge on Taiwan. 
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BUCKLE UP: PELOSI’S VISIT 
AND THE FOURTH TAIWAN 
STRAIT CRISIS 


Arthur Ding 


MID TAIWANESE aspiration, 

Chinese rage, and regional 
concern about whether the Speaker 
of the US House of Representatives, 
Nancy Pelosi, would visit Taiwan, 
she arrived on 2 August 2022. The 
most senior US official to travel to 
Taiwan in a decade and the first 
sitting House Speaker to do so in 
twenty-five years, her itinerary 
was busy and full. She spoke with 
Mark Liu 81864, 
of the 
Manufacturing Corporation (TSMC); 


the chairman 
Taiwan Semiconductor 
had breakfast at the American 
Institute in Taiwan (an unofficial 
agency that functions as a de facto 
embassy); addressed the Legislative 


Yuan (Taiwan’s parliament) and met 
President Tsai Ing-wen #3 < there; 
toured the Jing-Mei White Terror 
Memorial Park;' hosted an exchange 
with 
from Hong Kong and the People's 
Republic of China (PRC); and held 
a press conference. Her visit was 
high profile and widely covered by 
global media. 


Taiwan-based dissidents 


It infuriated Beijing. Before 
her flight even took off for Taipei, 
on 30 July China announced a 
live-fire zone in Fujian province 
across the Taiwan Strait, along 
with temporary import bans on 
certain Taiwan-manufactured foods 
on the grounds that they had not 
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been registered in the PRC? More 
retaliatory measures were adopted 
after Pelosi's flight landed in Taipei. 
PRC Foreign Ministry spokesperson 
Hua Chunying 44-25 expressed her 
government's position: the United 
States and Taiwan were the first to act 
provocatively, whereas China was 
compelled to act in self-defence. Any 
countermeasure taken by the PRC 
would be a justified and necessary 
response to the United States’ 
obliviousness to Beijing’s repeated 
démarches and to the United States’ 
unscrupulous behaviour. 


The People’s Liberation Army 
(PLA) carried out military exercises 
in six zones on all sides of Taiwan 
for a week, continuing after Speaker 
Pelosi left Taiwan for 5еоці. The 
government placed more bans 
on Taiwanese agricultural 
fishing products? halted exports 
of sand (needed for infrastructure 
construction), 
individuals$ and organisations for 
‘secession’.’ 


and 


and sanctioned 


The Communist Party of China 
(CPC) also released a White Paper 
titled ‘The Taiwan Question and 
China’s Reunification in the New 
Era’, which expresses Beijing's 
long-term policy towards Taiwan. 
It describes ‘resolving the Taiwan 


question’ as ‘indispensable for the 
realisation of China’s rejuvenation’ 


and a ‘historic mission’ of the 
CPC. It describes Taiwan’s ruling 
Democratic Progressive Рагу 


(DPP) as having an agenda of 
‘independence’ and warns that while 
‘peaceful reunification’ is the CPC’s 
goal, yet: ‘We will always be ready to 
respond with the use of force or other 
necessary means to interference by 
external forces or radical action by 
separatist elements.’ 


The PLA’s Retaliation 


The military retaliation measures 
things 
about the PLA’s enhanced military 
capabilities. First, the PLA 
imposed six zones in this exercise, 
signalling that it could mobilise 
sufficient force to encircle the 


demonstrated certain 


island. In comparison, during 
the 1995-96 Taiwan Strait Crisis, 
the PLA imposed six zones in the 
Taiwan Strait but did not carry out 
activities in all six at the same time. 


Second, the size of some of the 
August 2022 military exercise zones 
was double or triple those imposed 
between 1995 and 1996, implying 
a prioritised area of operations. 
Third, some of the zones overlapped 
the waters of Taiwan’s 24-nautical- 


Source: Chien Chih-Hung, Wikipedia 


mile or territorial sea baselines; 
in the 1995-96 crisis, 


outside these areas. As a result, the 


ай were 


PLA’s activities affected Taiwan’s 
shipping and civil aviation routes, 
signalling that the PLA could launch 
a blockade to choke off Taiwan’s 
external communications. 


This shows that after four 
decades of military modernisation 
since the 1980s, the PLA can launch 
a variety of military operations 
Taiwan, 


against ranging from 


coercive quarantine and total 
blockade to all-out invasion. The 
number of zones and their size 


speak to the PLA’s capability. 


Then US Speaker of the House Nancy Pelosi and President Tsai Ing-wen wave to the camera 


It is not an exaggeration to 
say that this exercise served to test 
the PLA’s future operation plans. 
That the large-scale exercise was 
announced only several hours after 
Speaker Pelosi had departed Taiwan 
indicates it had been long in the 
planning and the PLA had simply 
been waiting for the right time to 
carry it out. 


It also shows that the PLA’s 
anti-access/area (A2/AD) 
operations — a military tactic 
that holds that ‘the best way of 
prevailing over a distant adversary, 
especially if it is superior in overall 
military power, is to prevent it 
from deploying its forces into the 


denial 
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theatre of conflict in the first place’ 
— are being factored into China’s 
military plans? What's more, they 
can execute this operation against 
possible US forces simultaneously 
with a military operation against 
Taiwan, because one zone is located 
to the east of Taiwan, where any US 


force is expected to pass. 


The 


warning to Japan to not cooperate 


exercises also sent а 
with US forces in the event of a 
conflict in the Taiwan Strait; some 
of China's ballistic missiles fell into 
Japan's claimed exclusive economic 
zone (EEZ) It has been reported 
that Chinese president Xi Jinping 
the EEZ as 


deliberately chose 


the target. 


There is no doubt that Australia 
is probably also factored into 
mainland military calculations, 


because one zone is located 
south-south-east of Taiwan. In the 
framework of the strategic defensive 
alliance agreed to in September 2021 
by Australia, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States, known as 
AUKUS, it is expected that Australia 
will play a role in a Taiwan Strait 


contingency. 


In addition to its military 
function, the August 2022 military 
exercise carried a strong political 
message—namely, that the Taiwan 
Strait had been ‘internalised’ by 
the PRC and the PLA could cross it 


whenever it saw fit. 


Since 1949, there has been a 
median line in the Taiwan Strait 
to separate the PRC and Taiwan. 
This line was set unilaterally by the 
United States during the Cold War, 
when the historical feud between 
Taiwan’s then ruling Kuomintang 
(KMT) and the CPC precluded the 
two parties from communication. 
Both Taiwan and the PRC had 
observed this median line as a de 
facto border between them, though 
Beijing did not explicitly endorse it. 

Starting in 2022, Beijing began 
to argue more frequently that, based 
on its long-held claim that Taiwan 
is an inseparable part of China, 
the PRC has sovereignty, sovereign 
rights, and management rights over 
the whole Taiwan Strait. 


Analysis 

The military 
serious repercussions for US-China 
relations. First, 
already fragile relationship and 
heightened strategic competition: 


exercise created 


it worsened the 


China, considering Taiwan as its 
core interest, must push further to 
bring reunification with Taiwan 
within reach, while the United States 
must do its utmost to help defend 
Taiwan to safeguard its credibility. 
Any concession by either side would 


come with a political price tag. 


Second, the exercises created 
a new normal in the Taiwan Strait. 
PLA military jets crossed the 
median line and its missiles landed 
within 24 nautical miles of Taiwan, 
nearly penetrating its sovereign 
waters. In other words, it is possible 
for the PRC to enforce its maritime 
claim over the Taiwan Strait. That 
could involve denying US warships 
freedom 


future of navigation 


operations there." 


In such circumstances, 
further militarisation of US-China 
competition in the Taiwan Strait 
is conceivable. To reach its goal of 
reunification with Taiwan, China 
will likely stage its military exercises 
even closer to Taiwan in the future. 
This would serve two purposes: 
to damage Taiwan’s morale and 
confidence, and 


discredit the United States. 


simultaneously 


Political leadership must be 
factored into any assessment of 
the risk of military escalation in 
the strait. In seeking a third term, 
breaking long-established norms 
in China since the 1980s, Xi Jinping 
staked his legitimacy in part on 
progress on Taiwan’s reunification. 
His performance over the past two 
terms shows he is an ambitious 
leader eager to establish his legacy. 
Backed by China’s growing military 
capability, he will likely push 
toward this goal. 


Xi’s assessment of the external 
environment may embolden him. 
The United States is spread thin with 
conflicts on many fronts globally 
while 
political issues could weaken its 
national power. Russia, stuck in its 
long war with Ukraine, meanwhile, 
needs China more than ever and, for 
these reasons, is unlikely to attempt 
to constrain China from the north. 


internal rifts over some 


The likelihood of a large-scale 
invasion of Taiwan at this stage 
is low. Organising such an action, 
including coordinating naval, air 
force, and infantry combat troops, 
as well as the logistical support they 
would require across the Taiwan 
Strait, remains too difficult a task 
for the near future. Its cost, both 
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in material terms and in potential 


casualties under Taiwanese 


retaliation, would damage China’s 


global standing апа jeopardise 
Xis dream of great national 
rejuvenation. 

In contrast, the ‘salami- 


slicing’ grey-zone operations in 
which, 


Institute’s definition, ‘no individual 


according to the Lowy 
provocation is large enough to force 
the other side to respond militarily’, 
along with enhanced disinformation, 
better serve Xi’s purposes.” The PRC 
can incrementally exhaust Taiwan’s 
resources, reduce Taiwan’s self- 
confidence, and drive a wedge 
between the government and the 
Taiwanese people. Doing it this way 
will not give the United States an 
excuse to intervene militarily, and 
there will be little else it can do to 


directly support Taiwan. 


Taiwan will not sit idle. Aware 
of the consequences of inaction, 
Taiwan is very likely to push back 
so that the PRC is unable to sustain 
the new normal established in 
this military exercise.? This also 
involves Taiwan changing the rules 
of engagement for its military 
forces. Of course, any pushback 


runs the risk of conflict breaking 
out between the Taiwanese and 
Chinese militaries. 


US involvement of some sort 
in the Taiwan Strait would then be 
inevitable. The Taiwan Relations 
Act requires the US government 
to act (it is, however, up to the US 
president to make the ultimate 
decision), stipulating that “апу effort 
to determine the future of Taiwan 
by other than peaceful means, 
including by boycotts or embargoes, 
[is] a threat to the peace and security 
of the Western Pacific area and of 
grave concern to the United States’. 


China's military exercises and 
grey-zone operations are a threat 
to ‘the peace and security of the 
Western Pacific area’. I would 
argue that the United States must 
react to help safeguard its own 
credibility. In the wake of growing 
Chinese military capability and the 
subsequent asymmetric situation 
between the Taiwanese and Chinese 
US will 
inevitably be extensive, and at 


militaries, involvement 
least include providing more arms 
and combat training. Even short 
of a commitment to defend Taiwan 
will 


militarily, its involvement 


infuriate China, which will take 
further action as a result, creating a 
vicious cycle. 


The United States must also take 
a stance on China’s legal claim over 
the Taiwan Strait. Here, as in the 
South China Sea, the United States 
must continue to execute freedom of 
navigation operations to push back 
against China’s claim of exclusive 
Helping 
maintain its de facto independence 


sovereignty. Taiwan 


will indirectly help the United States 
maintain its image as the only power 
in the world capable of upholding 
the ‘rules-based order’ on which so 
much of global economic, political, 
and other cooperation depends. 


Taiwan has become the focal 
point of US-China geopolitical 
competition and has ensured that 
this competition will be militarised. 
With relations spiralling, we must 
all buckle up. 
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YBERATTACKS TARGETING 
С are nothing new. Every 
day, there are both attempted 
and successful attacks targeting 
government and private 
websites. But during former US 
House Speaker Nancy Pelosi's visit 
to the island in August 2022, we saw 
a drastic increase in cyberattacks 
and cybercrime generally. 


The 
recorded twenty-three times more 
cyberattacks than usual on 2 August. 
Government websites, including 
those of the Office of the President 
and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
came especially 
attack. It was reported that a 


sector 


Taiwanese government 


under serious 


significant number of attacks came 
from internet protocol (IP) addresses 
in Russia and China.! 


One popular type of attack 
that occurred during  Pelosi's 
visit, but which happens with 
less intensity in normal times, is 
the 
(DDoS). By sending a huge number 
of messages to a website at the same 
time, a DDoS attack can be used to 
disable the website. This happened 
to the websites of the Office of the 
President, the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and the Ministry of National 
Defence multiple times during this 
period. For example, the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs' website received, 


distributed denial-of-service 
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within a single minute, more than 
8.5 million requests for access, 
which was significantly more than 
the site’s capacity. This sort of attack 
leaves the government unable 
to communicate with its citizens 
through its Website 


defacement is another popular 


websites. 


approach by hackers, and one used 
intensively during Pelosi’s visit. 
Hackers even replaced the webpages 
of some government departments 
and universitie? and screens at 
train stations? were replaced with 
messages such as ‘There is only 
one China 4ФЛАЖ-4 Ф and 
‘The old witch’s visit to Taiwan is а 


serious provocation to the Chinese 
government # Ж®Ж® 678, RH 


SMB. Significantly, screens 
at convenience stores also came 
under attack, their content replaced 
with similar messages. This caused 
serious concern as cyber-defence 
for Taiwan’s private sector, which is 
not on the critical infrastructure list, 
has not previously been considered 
a priority but now emerges as a 
worrying vulnerability. 

The timing and intensity of these 
attacks raise concerns that what was 
previously thought of as ‘cybercrime’ 
or isolated ‘cyberattacks’ should 
instead be seen as a concerted 
strategy of 'cyberwarfare'. 


The use of DDoS and website 
defacementastactics of cyberwarfare 
can go further than simple disruption 
ої business. These measures can 
also facilitate the dissemination 
of fake news and enable extended 
disinformation campaigns. 


War in the digital era can be 
very different from traditional 
warfare in that it can be launched 
without its victims even being 
aware they are being targeted. 
Indeed, as outlined in the Australian 
government's 2022 Defence Strategic 
Update, disinformation campaigns 


have already been used to achieve 
strategic goals without provoking 
conflict. In Australia and the Indo- 
Pacific, especially among democratic 
nations, there is growing concern 
about disinformation campaigns, 
especially those believed to originate 
in China and from the Chinese 


government. 


Some people might associate 
a disinformation campaign with 
‘fake news’ or ‘misinformation’, but, 
these things are better thought of as 
misinformation. Ina misinformation 
campaign, people share false or 
misleading information that they 
think is true, without intending to 
mislead others. A disinformation 
campaign is different. As defined 
by the Australian Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, it is 


the intentional creation and 
dissemination of wholly or 
partly false and/or manipulated 
information that is intended to 
deceive and mislead audiences 
and/or obscure the truth for the 
purposes of causing strategic, 
political, economic, social, or 
personal harm ог financial/ 
commercial gain.* 


(Emphasis in original) 


The purpose of disinformation 
is to deliberately mislead others. 
The creation and distribution of 
disinformation 


can cause great 


harm to a society or government. 


The 
in a disinformation campaign may 
not necessarily be entirely fake. 
Even verifiable information can be 
presented in a misleading way to 
target certain people. An example 
of a disinformation campaign of 
this sort involves allegations that 
the Taiwanese government spent 
NTD94 million lobbying Pelosi to 
visit the country. Taiwan's Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs clarified that 
money was paid to a lobbying 
company to expand ties with the US 
government, not to lobby Pelosi to 
visit Taiwan, nor to pay for her trip.’ 


information distributed 


We see disinformation dis- 
only through 
government channels but also in 
with individuals, 

even criminal 


seminated not 


collaboration 
groups, or 
organisations. Some examples of 
such 
voluntary participation of ‘Little 
Pinks’ bt — typically young 
self-identified patriots, 
including students; the ‘50 cents 
party’ # 2%, the predecessors of the 
Little Pinks, who it is alleged receive 


collaboration include the 


Chinese 
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a small payment for each post 
or repost of desired content; and 
*content farms', which are organised 
groups that support 
from companies to disseminate 
information to the public but also 
to create content. Disinformation 
can also be spread through official 
channels, including official Twitter 


receive 


accounts, Facebook pages, websites, 
television, and radio. 


The crucial lesson is that war 
might already have appeared in 
a new guise — one that we do not 
even recognise as war. Psychological 
operations (‘psyops’) are an integral 
part of the contemporary military 
strategy of many countries including 
the United States and Australia. 
By influencing public opinion, 
fomenting political polarisation, 
and otherwise causing conflict 
within a country, hostile objectives 
can be accomplished with little 
effort and no bloodshed. Taiwan 
has long been a target of psyops 
over the past decades and has built 
good countermeasures. However, 
technologically facilitated psyops 
are spreading faster and wider than 
before. While it is important that 


Taiwan’s government continues 
to improve its measures against 
psyops, it is also crucial that it 
adopts new technologies and ideas 
to provide genuine information 
in real time. The tactic of ‘humour 
over rumour’ used by the Taiwanese 
government during the COVID-19 
pandemic successfully reduced 
fear and panic-buying of items such 
as toilet paper among the public.’ 
However, there is a risk in times of 
disaster that the use of humour as a 
tactic might not be appropriate and 
careful consideration must be given 
to ensure its effectiveness. To protect 
the country, it is important to study 
how disinformation campaigns 
are created and disseminated, 
and how people are influenced by 
disinformation, with particular 
attention to the role of culture 


and language. 


Countering cyberattacks and 
disinformation campaigns must 
involve the public and private 
sectors, as well as_ individual 
effort — that is, co-production is 
critical to tackling cyberattacks and 


disinformation campaigns. 


A 
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Revelations during the 2022 Australian federal election that the Solomon 
Islands government was in the process of concluding a secret security 
agreement with the People’s Republic of China (PRC) sounded alarm bells in 
security circles. It generated dire predictions of a future Chinese naval base 
and permanent deployment of Chinese troops in the Solomons, seriously 
affecting Australia’s national security. Alarmist voices predicted Solomon 
Islands was becoming a ‘Cuba’ off our coast! and the then prime minister, 
Scott Morrison, gave ominous warnings about ‘red lines’ that must not be 
crossed.” This politically driven rhetoric shifted attention away from very 
real concerns about the broad potential application of the agreement. 


The leaked draft text of the Framework Agreement between the 
Government of the People’s Republic of China and the Government of Solomon 
Islands on Security Cooperation? which knowledgeable sources advise is not 
significantly different from the final text, only sets out mechanisms by which 
Chinese security forces (military, armed police, or police) could be deployed 
to Solomon Islands. It says nothing about cooperation, training, providing 
equipment, exchanges, or other modes of cooperation. These are covered in 
a separate 2019 agreement.* 


This is not out of order; Australia has the Agreement between the 
Government of Australia and the Government of Solomon Islands Concerning 
the Basis for Deployment of Police, Armed Forces, and other Personnel 
to Solomon Islands," signed on 14 August 2017. This was the only other 
such security agreement Solomon Islands had at the time. (An agreement 
with Papua New Guinea was signed on 8 February 2023 to formalise the 
deployment of Royal Papua New Guinea Constabulary members for policing 
duties there,$ details of which are not yet known but are unlikely to have 
the implications raised by the agreement with China.) The agreement with 
China enables a much broader range of Chinese deployments but is scant 
on details — just over four pages, compared with more than twelve pages in 
the Australian agreement. The Australian agreement sets out clear formal 
procedures for Solomon Islands to initiate and terminate deployments, 
as well as command and control arrangements, legal arrangements, and 


authorities -- ай designed to preserve Solomon Islands’ sovereign control 
over any deployments. The agreement with China lacks such details or 
protections. 


The broad scope of potential application of the agreement with China is 
of particular concern. The scope of cooperation is set out in Article 17 in two 
distinct parts. 


Solomon Islands-Initiated Chinese 
Deployments 


The first half of Article 1 provides for the Solomon Islands government, for ‘its 
own needs', to request China send police, armed police, military personnel, 
and other law enforcement and armed forces to the Solomons “о assist in 
maintaining social order, protecting peoples' lives and property, providing 
humanitarian assistance, carrying out disaster response, or to provide 
assistance on other tasks agreed upon by the parties’. The term ‘maintaining 
social order' has a much broader meaning in China, and the provision for 
*other tasks agreed upon by the parties' opens a wide range of possibilities. 


It is likely the agreement was conceived by China with one eye on 
diplomatic competition with Taiwan for influence in the Pacific. Until 2019, 
Solomon Islands recognised Taiwan rather than the PRC, and the switch has 
been controversial; it was identified as a trigger for the targeting of ethnic 
Chinese businesses in the November 2021 riots.? Significant elements in the 
Solomon Islands opposition are unhappy with this decision and remain 
supportive of Taiwan; indeed, the government of Malaita Province, the most 
populous of Solomon Islands' nine provinces, continues to maintain links 
with and accepted COVID-related aid from Taiwan in 2020, ignoring Chinese 
protests. The security agreement could be seen as helping to bolster the 
government of Manasseh Sogavare against pro-Taiwan elements. 


The most obvious application of the agreement is in the case of civil conflict 
or serious breakdown of law and order such as during the riots in 2021. 
These are the kind of circumstances in which the Solomons would have 
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traditionally turned to Australia, with support from other Pacific nations. 
Why, then, did the Solomon Islands government look elsewhere for such 
assistance? It is likely that the Chinese side offered this assistance, pointing 
to the targeting of ethnic Chinese businesses in the 2021 riots, and asserting 
its understandable interest in helping protect fellow Chinese. 


In this context, it is important to recognise that there are some 
circumstances in which Australia would be unwilling to send troops to 
help the Solomon Islands government. For example, should the Solomons 
experience a constitutional crisis whereby a government was trying to 
hold on to power illegally, or if it faced a largely peaceful popular uprising, 
Australia might have qualms about being called on to help forcefully ‘restore 
order’, whereas China might not. At the same time, there is concern that 
China might be more inclined to provide support under the agreement to 
help prevent the return to government of a pro-Taiwan party. While І am 
not suggesting this came into the thinking of the Sogavare government, the 
agreement could be used to underpin a drift to more authoritarian rule. 


China-Initiated Deployments 


The second half of the scope of cooperation set out in Article 1 allows China, 
‘according to its own needs’, to make ship visits, stopovers, or transits, carry 
out logistical replenishment, and use Chinese forces ‘to protect the safety 
of Chinese personnel and major projects in Solomon Islands’. There are no 
equivalent provisions in the agreement with Australia. It is very unusual 
— if not an infringement of sovereignty — for an agreement of this kind 
to allow a country to undertake military or security activities in another 
country ‘according to its own needs’. 


Previous attention has mostly focused on the provision for ships’ visits, 
but the text allowing Chinese forces to ‘protect the safety of Chinese personnel 
and major projects in Solomon Islands’ is equally alarming. As China rolls out 
increasing numbers of projects under the Belt and Road Initiative (BRI), the 
scope to activate this provision to deploy Chinese security forces to Solomon 
Islands to protect its investments increases. The agreement potentially 


allows China to station security personnel in Solomon Islands for an ореп- 
ended period to protect any projects it is building or operating. In northern 
Laos and Myanmar, the BRI has led to the establishment of special economic 
zones that appear to exercise a form of extraterritoriality" in which China 
administers all aspects of the zone, including security. 


It is striking that the agreement lacks any details for the processes 
or constraints on Chinese-initiated deployments, with only a vague 
requirement for ‘consent’. This contrasts with requirements for Solomon 
Islands-initiated deployments set out in Article 3 of the same agreement, 
which include formal written requests from Solomon Islands, including 
details of the security situation, the type and number of forces requested, the 
duties of the personnel to be sent, and the duration of the mission. No such 
provisions apply to China-initiated deployments; there is only some form of 
‘consent’, which can come from the Solomon Islands Foreign Ministry, the 
Ministry of Police, or the National Security and Correctional Services. 


The vagueness of the wording even leaves open the possibility of a 
blanket consent — for example, for Chinese vessels to come and go as 
they please. Given China's well-known proclivity to use inducements to 
secure support for its objectives, and the leverage that China's increasing 
investments in the Solomons will give it, gaining such consent would seem to 
be not difficult. As things stand, this is a fundamentally unequal agreement 
that heavily favours China's interests without protecting Solomon Islands' 
sovereignty. 


A Chinese Naval Base 


Much has been made of the potential establishment of a formal Chinese 
naval base under the security agreement, though Prime Minister Sogavare 
has ruled out such a possibility.? Yet, China could gradually establish a de 
facto base under the current provisions of the agreement. It enables Chinese 
naval ship visits at China's discretion — unlike naval ship visits by the United 
States and Australia, which are conducted on the explicit invitation of the 
host government. The agreement with China provides for port visits to 
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carry out unspecified logistical replenishments (opening the possibility of 
armament replenishments). This is no small thing; during World War II, the 
ability to replenish in friendly neutral countries like Spain? was invaluable 
to the German navy. To support such visits, it is reasonable to assume China 
will invest in docks, fuel resupply, and warehousing, which could end up 
being effectively ‘dual-use’ facilities, designed to support Chinese naval 
vessels alongside commercial ones. The agreement could then enable China 
to deploy security forces to protect these facilities, creating a de facto base 
without the need to formally create one. 


The agreement should also be seen in the context of the draft ‘Blue 
Economy’ agreement now being discussed between China and the 
Solomons, which inter alia encourages cooperation on ‘distant water 
fishing’. The Solomons could become a forward base for China's distant 
water fishing fleet, which is notorious for its noncompliance with regional 
and global fisheries agreements. This also opens the possibility that Chinese 
maritime security vessels could operate deep in the Pacific to protect the 
illegal activities of their fishing fleet, as they do in the South China Sea. 


A Question of Intent? 


Some may question whether China intended the agreement to have 
such broad potential application; however, China has a large and highly 
skilled foreign ministry with vast experience in negotiating international 
agreements, and an agreement of this significance would have attracted 
high-level scrutiny. The language is deliberately vague and open-ended. It is 
not credible that this was unintended. 


A good indicator of the intent of the agreement can be found in its 
secrecy provisions. Article 5 provides that '[w]ithout written consent of 
the other party, neither party shall disclose the cooperation information 
to a third party’. This means that, without Beijing’s approval, the details 
of the agreement must be withheld from not only foreign governments 
like Australia, but also the Solomon Islands parliament and people (as 
releasing information to either the parliament or the public would mean 


US Military Personnel 
onboard a high-speed 
vessel in Honiara, Solomon 
Islands 

Source: US Pacific Fleet, Flickr 


third countries automatically had access). The secrecy provisions extend 
to ‘cooperation information’, which could apply to the very existence of a 
Chinese deployment. This kind of opacity does not suggest benign intent. 


The potential strategic importance of some of China’s targeted 
investments also casts doubt on its intent. For example, in 2019, China and 
Solomon Islands signed a memorandum of understanding providing for 
a Chinese state-owned company, AVIC Commercial Aircraft, to upgrade 
nearly three dozen airfields across the Solomons.” While it is doubtful 
there is a sensible business case for such large investments, this would 
potentially enable China to assess and upgrade airfields to a level sufficient 
for military use — and deploy Chinese security personnel to protect them. 
As China invests in other strategically important infrastructure, from ports 
to underwater optical-fibre cables, its security presence has the scope to 
continue growing — ina country that has no formal armed forces of its own. 


The security agreement forms part of a broader geostrategic push. China’s 
state councillor and minister for foreign affairs, Wang Yi +, conducted 
an eight-nation visit to the Pacific from 26 May to 4 June 2022, bearing a 
string of bilateral agreements for signing, as well as proposals for broad 
regional cooperation agreements intended to substantially alter the balance 
of influence in the Pacific in China’s favour. 
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The security agreement, which was formally signed with Solomon Islands 
during Wang’s visit, drove a wedge between Australia and one ofits erstwhile 
closest security partners in the Pacific. At the same time, the agreement 
probably bolstered Sogavare’s prominence in the Pacific, positioning him as 
an advocate for expanded regional engagement with China. 


There is no evidence Wang sought to replicate this agreement in the 
other Pacific nations on his itinerary, although secrecy provisions in such 
agreements mean it is unknown whether China had already sought or been 
granted similar rights from other Pacific countries. Officials from several 
countries on Wang’s itinerary ruled out a similar security agreement, 
with their focus on collaboration spanning economic development — in 
particular, fisheries and tourism, COVID-19 response, and police training — 
collaboration plans similar to those that preceded the China-Solomon Islands 
Security Agreement. Still, through its security agreement with Solomon 
Islands, China may have established a benchmark for progressing relations 
under the BRI requiring its Pacific partners to agree to arrangements 
that enable access for Chinese military and security forces as the price of 
investment. 


On 20 May 2022, the president of the Federated States of Micronesia, 
David Panuelo, wrote a letter to fellow Pacific Island leaders, clearly reflecting 
this сопсегп. He expressed alarm at the draft China-Pacific Island Countries 
Common Development Vision? and China-Pacific Island Countries Five-Year 
Action Plan on Common Development? circulated by China in advance of 
the second PRC-Pacific Island Countries Foreign Ministers Meeting, held 
via video-conferencing from Suva on 30 May. He warned that China was 
seeking 'control of traditional and non-traditional security', including law 
enforcement training, supply, and joint enforcement efforts, as well as 
cooperation on cybersecurity and network governance, collection of biodata 
through smart customs, and Chinese marine spatial mapping. The vision 
statement does not (as Panuelo wrote) specifically refer to ‘the protection of 
Chinese assets and citizens', as in the Solomons agreement, but the projects 
detailed in it and the action plan would provide ample basis for China to 
press for similar access. Panuelo warned of China's 'intent to shift those 
of us with diplomatic relations with China very close into Beijing's orbit, 


intrinsically tying the whole of our economies and societies to them’, and 
linked this directly to drawing Pacific Island nations into a potential future 
war over Taiwan. Despite the very lucrative proposals on the table, the 
ten Pacific Island countries participating in the Suva meeting declined to 
sign the proposed documents, primarily due to concerns about economic 
sovereignty and security.” 


This, combined with Fiji’s decision on 27 May to be the first Pacific 
Island nation to sign on to the United States-initiated Indo-Pacific Economic 
Framework? — the Biden Administration's answer to the BRI — has taken 
the wind out of the sails of China's Pacific push. But Chinese largesse 
remains a powerful temptation for Pacific nations frustrated with the pace 
of their economic development. China can be expected to regroup and press 
forward with these countries — more likely on a bilateral basis, with security 
cooperation continuing to feature. 


A 277 May article on Wang Yi's visit to Kiribati in the Global Times, which 
is famous for giving ‘unofficial’ voice to Chinese threats and warnings, 
offered insight into current strategic thinking in Beijing about the Pacific. 
The article quotes a Chinese academic, who, referring to US military bases 
in the north-west Pacific, said: ЧЇ China sets up a military base in Kiribati, 
the US's first and second island chains would be meaningless.” China is 
pursuing plans to upgrade an almost two-kilometre-long World War II-era 
military airstrip on the remote and virtually uninhabited island of Kanton, 
nearly 1,800 kilometres east of the Kiribati capital, ostensibly to support 
commercial air travel between the capital, Tarawa, and other islands," but 
with obvious strategic value to China. 


The security agreement with Solomon Islands also serves to extend 
Beijing’s influence in overseas Chinese communities, both in Solomon 
Islands and elsewhere in the Pacific. China has been increasingly asserting 
its responsibility to protect all ethnic Chinese, not just PRC citizens. Seen in 
the context of the 2021 anti-Chinese riots, the Solomons security agreement 
represents a concrete step towards protecting these communities, creating a 
greater sense of psychological dependency on China, and increasing China’s 
political influence through Chinese communities. 
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What Should Australia Do? 


Solomon Islands is a sovereign nation well within its rights to enter any 
agreement with anyone it wishes. Australia could have done something 
to forestall the security agreement if it had cultivated a good enough 
relationship with the Solomons to ensure sufficient foreknowledge and 
consultation. At this point, the agreement is a fait accompli. Australia must 
focus its efforts on limiting any negative impacts of the agreement, both in 
the Solomons and across the Pacific, and restoring Australia’s position as 
partner of first choice. 


The election of the Albanese government provided an excellent 
opportunity for a substantial reset of Australia’s relations with the Pacific 
that will also help to address the challenge posed by China’s diplomatic 
offensive. Australian Foreign Minister Penny Wong’s decision to make her 
first bilateral visit — just four days after being sworn in — to Fiji was well 
received in the Pacific. Fiji is one of the largest and most influential Pacific 
Island nations and home to the Pacific Islands Forum (PIF) Secretariat. 
Equally important was Prime Minister Anthony Albanese’s attendance at 
the PIF Leaders Meeting in Suva in July.” In her first nine months as foreign 
minister, Wong made eight visits to the Pacific, visiting twelve of Australia’s 
seventeen PIF partners. Australia concluded a security agreement with 
Vanuatu in December 2022, and announced the Pacific Engagement Visa to 
facilitate greater labour mobility in the Pacific in February 2023. Continuing 
this intensive engagement at the highest levels will be essential to Australia 
restoring and maintaining its position as partner of first choice for the Pacific. 


The key themes articulated during Wong’s visits to the Pacific resonated 
well: recognition of the centrality of climate change to the security and 
economies of the Pacific, commitment to taking real action domestically 
on the climate crisis, and to cooperative action through the new Australia- 
Pacific Climate Infrastructure Partnership; a respectful and supportive 
relationship that listens to the concerns of Pacific partners; valuing the 
contribution Pacific Island peoples have made to Australian society; and 
concrete measures to support Pacific aspirations, ranging from increased 


г National Parliament 


Solomon Islands Parliament House, Honiara 
Source: DFAT, Flickr 


aid to deeper defence and maritime cooperation to expanding opportunities 
for Pacific workers in Australia. Wong pointedly noted during her first visit 
to Fiji that closer relations with Australia came ‘without strings attached’. 
The then Fijian prime minister, Frank Bainimarama, described his meeting 
with Wong as *wonderful'." Maintaining this very positive response will 
depend on continuing action to give substance to the positive atmosphere — 
in particular, strong action on climate change. 


The Labor government’s commitment to spend an additional A$525 
million on development cooperation in the Pacific?? was also a good start 
towards improving relations and establishing Australia as a partner of 
choice. But Australia will never win a dollar-for-dollar competition with 
China. It must focus on areas of comparative advantage, governance, and 
systems resilience to minimise the scope for Chinese investment to turn 
into political leverage, and where it can, try to deny China control over 
strategically important assets and infrastructure. And Australia must do a 
better job of mobilising aid and investments from like-minded countries to 
give ballast to its efforts. 
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Australia must carefully examine what led the Solomon Islands 
government to conclude its secret security agreement with China — to 
enable it both to take remedial action and to learn lessons for the future. 
From the Solomons’ perspective, the agreement not only facilitates greater 
Chinese investment, but also provides leverage with Australia and other 
traditional partners to demand more aid, unconditional security assistance, 
and greater diplomatic clout (evidenced by the United States’ announcement 
in Fiji on 12 February 2023 that it would reopen its embassy in the Solomons’ 
capital of Honiara).”° 


Neutralising the Chinese security agreement with Solomon Islands, 
which remains the most advanced potential Chinese strategic foothold in the 
Pacific, should remain a high priority for the Australian government. While 
respecting the Solomons’ sovereign right to enter into such arrangements 
and the economic development aspirations that underpin it, Australia must 
explain — both to Solomon Islands and to other Pacific nations — the specific 
reasons for its concern and encourage the Solomons to limit the agreement’s 
application to protect its sovereignty. This must happen behind closed doors; 
Pacific Island countries do not respond well to megaphone diplomacy. 


Australia could encourage Solomon Islands to consider implementing 
legislation that requires clear definition of the scope of any Chinese 
deployments and sets out processes to ensure the rigorous assessment of 
any proposals. The Solomons could also consider mandating transparency 
for any requests for the deployment of Chinese military or security forces 
on its soil under the agreement — or even require explicit, case-by-case 
parliamentary approval of any China-initiated deployments. 


Australia should give more substance to its rhetoric about the strategic 
importance of its relationships with the Pacific by establishing serious high- 
level strategic consultations with every Pacific country, and even some low- 
level intelligence-sharing arrangements, so that each fully understands 
Australia’s perspective, knows its own views are understood and respected 
in turn, and is well equipped to make fully informed decisions. Australia 
must make it clear that it no longer thinks of the Pacific as its ‘backyard’. 


Australia should also explore with Pacific Island countries how to help 
strengthen the capacity of their governments to navigate this increasingly 
complex and contested strategic environment. Capacity-building in strategic 
analysis and policy development, and on international law and treaty 
drafting, could assist Pacific countries to protect their sovereignty when 
entering into any future agreements. 


Finally, Australia must encourage the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, and other partners to become much more engaged in the South 
Pacific. That the United States previously had no embassy in the Solomons, 
allowing China to build influence, is as much an Australian foreign policy 
failure as it is a US one. 


The security agreement between China and Solomon Islands is a 
fundamentally unequal one. It has the potential to significantly alter the 
strategic environment in the South Pacific. It is essential that Australia and 
other concerned nations work with the Solomon Islands government to limit 
its application and minimise the possibility of it being replicated elsewhere 
in the Pacific. 
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HE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC of China 

(PRC) and traditional regional 
powers such as the United States, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Japan 
are jockeying for influence in the 
Pacific. There are signs that China 
is now recalibrating its strategy in 
response to this newly energised 
competition, which was triggered 
by China’s growing activities in the 
region. In the past, China’s regional 
approach was largely 
to attendance at annual Pacific 


limited 


Islands Forum (PIF) dialogues, small 
donations to the PIF and the Pacific 
Tourism Organisation, and Chinese 
government scholarships (twenty 
per year) delivered through the 


PIF. Although China established 
the high-level China-Pacific Islands 
Economic Development 
Cooperation Forum in 2006, it is not 
an annual event. So far, only three 
summits have been held, in 2006, 
2013, and 2019. 


The 
presents 
aspects. The first involves adopting 
a dual strategy of competition 
and engagement, with a focus on 
competition. In a rare move, Chinese 
foreign minister Wang Yi convened 
two China-Pacific Foreign Ministers' 
meetings (in October 2021 and May 
2022) in less than eight months.! 
The International Department of the 


and 


recent recalibration 


itself in three шаш 
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Communist Party of China (CPC) has 
also been busy establishing ties with 
major political parties in the Pacific 
and sharing ideas on enhancing 
state governance. These activities 
send a clear message that China is 
ramping up its competition with the 
traditional powers. 

Interestingly, during his 
trip, Wang also said China was 
‘open-minded carrying 
out more tripartite cooperation 
with other countries inside and 


about 


outside the region'? This is best 
interpreted as a temporary tactic 
to reduce powers' 
concerns about China's activities 


traditional 


in the region rather than a long- 
term policy change. Gone is the 
golden age of about a decade ago 
when China and traditional donor 
countries had a genuine interest 
in piloting trilateral cooperation 
in third countries, as typified by 
the Australia-China-Papua New 
Guinea malaria project and the 
New Zealand-China-Cook Islands 
water project. These experiments 
reveal that high-level political trust 
between China and traditional 
donors is a crucial element in 
China's trilateral cooperation, which 
is clearly now lacking.’ Affected by 
the growing tensions in its bilateral 


relations with China, it has also 
become increasingly difficult for 
Australia to hold regular diplomatic 
consultations with China on Pacific 
affairs. Even when they do, such as 
the recent video conference on the 
subject in May 2022, it was more a 
formality than an opportunity to 
have fruitful discussions. 


Second, China is piloting an 
approach of ‘driving with two 
steering wheels’ 53420555), which 
includes both bilateral and regional 
engagement with Pacific Island 
countries, although 
engagement will remain the focus.’ 


bilateral 


During Wang Yi’s visit, he 
proposed two broad agreements 
to the region's leaders: the China- 
Pacific Island Countries Common 
Development Vision and the China- 
Pacific Island Countries Five-Year 
Action Plan on Common Development 
(2022-2026). The agreements were 
intended to be the main achievement 
of the second foreign ministers’ 
meeting and to represent China’s 
new effort to boost its engagement 
with the Pacific. In the end, however, 
neither of the two agreements was 
adopted.” A possible reason is that 
Pacific Island states are becoming 
increasingly sensitive to policing 
and security cooperation with 


China in the context of heightened 
geostrategic rivalry in the region.® 
Such concerns are exacerbated by 
the China-Solomon Islands security 
pact signed in March 2022, which 
has caused concerns about its 
implications for regional security." 
According to some reports, there 
was also inadequate consultation 
between China and the region on 
the two proposed agreements.® 


The third aspect of China's 
recalibration of its approach in the 
Pacific is the creation of institutional 
structures for systematic engagement. 
In particular, Beijing will rely heavily 
onsixnew China-Pacific cooperation 
centres, as well as tasking three 
provinces with promoting its 
Pacific diplomacy? The six centres 
will focus, respectively, on climate 
change, poverty 
disaster prevention and mitigation, 


alleviation, 


Chinese foreign minister Wang Yi 
convened two China-Pacific Foreign 
Ministers! meetings in less than eight 
months 

Source: Agencia de Noticias ANDES, Wikipedia 


agriculture, juncao (fungus grass, її 
X) technology, and the reservation 
of emergency supplies. Although 
China has previously cooperated 
with the Pacific Islands in these 
areas, the establishment of the 
cooperation centres highlights its 
desire to deepen engagement with 
Pacific countries. For example, 
the Pacific research centre at 
Liaocheng University will manage 
the China-Pacific climate change 
centre, conduct related research, 
and promote exchanges 
cooperation. 


and 


The Chinese government has 
also tasked the coastal provinces of 
Guangdong, Fujian, and Shandong 
with leading China's provincial 
diplomacy in the Pacific. Compared 
with other provinces, these three 
have rich experience, resources, 
and expertise in cooperating with 
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the Pacific. All have established 
Pacific research centres within 
their universities, including Sun 
Yat-sen University and Guangdong 
Foreign Studies University in 
Guangdong, Fujian Agriculture and 
Forestry University, and Shandong’s 
Liaocheng University. These centres 
have established close relations with 
Pacific Islands through scholarships, 
volunteer teachers, and agricultural 
cooperation. 


China has been adjusting its 
Pacific strategy in response to the 
growing determination of other 
powers — including the United 
States, Australia, New Zealand, 
and some Pacific countries — to 
counterbalance its influence in 
the region. The United States has 
responded to the China ‘challenge’ 
in a systematic way, including 
releasing its Indo-Pacific Strategy,'° 
conducting diplomatic visits 
(Secretary of State Antony Blinken to 
Fiji in February 2022, White House 
Coordinator for the Indo-Pacific 
Kurt Campbell to Solomon Islands 
in April 2022, and Vice-President 
Kamala Harris's virtual address to 
the 2022 PIF in July and hosting of 
the first US-Pacific Islands Countries 
Summit in Washington, DC, in 
September), providing economic, 


financial, and technical assistance, 
and bolstering people-to-people 
links. To Beijing, these actions are 
aimed at containing China’s rise 
— a challenge that must be met 
head-on. Xie Feng ###, the Chinese 
vice-foreign minister in charge of 
China-Oceania relations, slammed 
traditional powers’ opposition 
to the China-Solomon 
security pact, asking: '[W]hat rights 
do these countries have to make 


Islands 


unwarranted comments on China 
and Solomon Islands? How 18 
Australia in any position to draw a 
“red line” between Solomon Islands 
2,000 kilometres away and China 
ten thousand miles away?’ There 
is alarm among some traditional 
powers and the opposition party 
in Solomon Islands that the China- 
security pact 
could pave the way for China to 


Solomon Islands 
establish a military base in the 
islands. Despite this alarm, China 
is deepening policing cooperation 
with the country, including donating 
twenty-two police vehicles, thirty 
motorcycles, two police water 
cannons, eight police drones, and 
advanced close personal protection 
equipment.” In August 2022, the 
government 


Solomon Islands 


took out a ninety-six-million-dollar 


concessional loan from the Exim 
Bank of China to contract Huawei 
to build 161 telecommunications 
towers, sparking further controversy 
about security and debt risks." 
Some Chinese scholars suggest that 
in reacting to Australia’s ‘Pacific 
Step-Up’ and to reduce pressure 
from Australia over its Pacific 
diplomacy, China should ‘take 
advantage of the fundamental 
contradiction between Australia’s 
Monroe Doctrine and Pacific Island 
countries’ independent foreign 
policies’. 

Pushback from Pacific nations 
growing 
activities poses a further challenge 


themselves to China's 
to its Pacific policies. Pacific Island 
nations do not wish to be pawns in 
a geostrategic power struggle, but 
have their own agendas on climate 


change, marine conservation, 
and development. The growing 
tensions between China and 


traditional powers have made it 
an imperative for Pacific Islands to 
manage their relations with China 
in a more cautious manner. Many 
are seemingly comfortable with 
the existing security arrangements, 
including partnerships with powers 


such as the United States and 
Australia that date back to World 
War II. They want, in the words ofthe 
PIF Secretariat’s 2050 Strategy for 
the Blue Pacific Continent, ‘inclusive 
and enduring partnerships based 
on mutual accountability and 
Pacific 


stakeholders’ views on China are 


respect’. civil society 


complex and often divided.'® 


China is recalibrating its Pacific 
strategy to prevent Pacific Island 
nations forging closer links with 
its strategic competitors (including 
Taiwan). But Beijing is also aware 
of its limits. As China’s economic 
growth slows and foreign reserves 
shrink, it is prioritising ‘small but 
beautiful "тож aid projects.” 
What remains unchanged in China’s 
Pacific strategy is that Beijing sees 
Pacific Island nations in strategic 
terms, as more than just partners in 
areas like climate change or trade: 
for China, Pacific Island nations play 
an integral role in its South-South 
cooperation, which represents its 
attempt to strengthen relations with 
other developing countries to resist 
the pressure placed on it by the 
United States and others. 
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HE PEOPLE’S LIBERATION Army 
T (PLAN) is increasingly 
making its presence felt regionally 
and globally. The security pact 
between the People's Republic of 
China (PRC) and Solomon Islands 
signed in April 2022 opens the 
possibility for Chinese maritime 
security vessels to operate deep 
into the Расійс. In May, a Chinese 
surveillance ship was spotted in 
the Indian Ocean near the West 
Australian coast, which then defence 
minister Peter Dutton described as 
“ап act of aggression"? On 17 June 
2022, the PRC launched its third 
aircraft carrier, the Fujian 2527, 
which is named for the mainland 


coastal province directly opposite 
Taiwan. This is the first aircraft 
carrier to be fully designed in China.? 
Compared with China's previous 
two carriers, the Fujian has a larger 
displacement, of approximately 
85,000 tonnes, and is fitted with 
advanced technologies such as an 
electromagnetic catapult system for 
launching aircraft, putting it almost 
on par technologically with the 
carriers of the United States.* 


The launch of the Fujian was 
a defining moment for the PLAN, 
marking its rise as a world-class 
navy. The story of how the PLAN 
acquired its first aircraft carrier — 
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a second-hand Soviet ship bought 
from Ukraine — is filled with plot 
twists worthy of a good spy novel. 


Admiral Liu Huaqing’s 
Vision 

Liu Huaging 3|2Я (1916-2011), 
who served as navy commander-in- 
chief from 1982 to 1988, was the first 
to articulate the dream of a Chinese- 
built aircraft carrier. During his 
term in office, Liu laid down two 
fundamental strategies for the 
PLAN: ‘near sea active defence’ t 
AI and the development of a 
Chinese aircraft carrier. The ‘near 
sea active defence' strategy shifted 
the PRC's geostrategic focus from 
land borders and coastlines to the 
maritime domain. It emphasised 
defence against immediate 
maritime threats, especially offshore 
territorial disputes. Moreover, the 
strategy regarded the East and South 
China seas and Taiwan as a buffer 
zone to protect China's mainland. 
To prevent foreign intervention, 
the PLAN aimed to gain anti-access/ 
area denial capacity in the maritime 
zone, which is a military strategy 
to control access to and within 


an operating environment. The 


doctrine remains influential and 
was cited in the most recent National 
Defence White Paper, in 2019. 

Liu stipulated that China 
should build an aircraft carrier 
by 2000. He saw this as necessary 
to manage security in the Taiwan 
Strait, assert Chinese sovereignty 
over the Spratly Islands (which are 
also claimed by the Philippines, 
Malaysia, Vietnam, and Brunei), 
and generally safeguard China's 
maritime rights and interests. The 
navy set up a research institute in 
Shanghaiinthe early 1980s to design 
an aircraft carrier." In 1985, Chinese 
shipbreakers purchased the HMAS 
Melbourne, a damaged light aircraft 
carrier, from the Royal Australian 
Navy. According to some observers, 
the Australian government did 
not oppose the sale at that time 
because China was seen as an 
important strategic counterweight 
to Soviet expansion in the Asia- 
Pacific. Chinese naval architects 
were able to study the design and 
build of the HMAS Melbourne and 
the PLAN used its flight deck for 
pilot training.? 

However, Liu's vision met with 
Some military 
officers argued that there was 
no need for China to have such a 


some resistance. 


powerful warship. The Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs 


also raised 
about the profound 


impact this would have on China's 


concerns 


foreign relations, especially with 
the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations (ASEAN) countries, as well 
as New Zealand and Australia.? More 
critically, the West imposed bans 
on military technology transfers 
after the 4 June massacre in 1989. 
Research and development stalled. 


Getting the Varyag Home 


The 
achievement of Liu’s vision came 
after the collapse of the Soviet Union 
in 1991. Ukraine had inherited two 
unfinished carriers, the Ulyanovsk 
and the Varyag. As the new Ukrainian 


turning point in the 


government lacked the funding 


Ships patrol the ocean 
Source: Vidmarsimon, Pixabay 


to complete their construction, 
it scrapped the Ulyanovsk and 
searched for potential buyers for the 
Varyag, which was about 70 percent 
complete. Both China and India 
expressed interest in acquiring 
1.10 The United States and Japan, 
however, put pressure on Ukraine 
not to sell to China, accusing it of 
engaging with a state that was under 
an arms embargo. Beijing was also 
unable to pay the US$2 billion 
price tag the Ukrainians had put on 
the vessel." 


In 1998, the Varyag was put up 
for auction. A Chinese businessman, 
Xu Zengping Ф, bid 05520 
million.” He bought the vessel under 
the name of the Chong Lot Tourism 
and Entertainment Company Ж Как 
#53 ЖА 8), which was registered 
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in Macau. Even though the Chinese 
government denied any association 
with Chong Lot, newspapers in 
Hong Kong reported that Xu was 
a retired PLA soldier and most of 
those on Chong Lot’s board were 
former naval officers and Chinese 
nationals from the province of 
Shandong, which was home to the 
North Sea Fleet.!? 


In November that year, Chong 
Lot unveiled plans to turn the 
Varyag into a floating casino and 
entertainment complex anchored 
in Macau harbour — supposed 
evidence that it was not intended 
for military use.^ However, the 
Macanese authorities never 
received an application to operate 
such a casino. It would also have 
been impossible for the Varyag to 


dock іп Macau’s shallow harbour.** 


Getting the Varyag to China 
proved slow and costly. Some design 
blueprints went missing, and Xu 
had to request a new copy from the 
Ukrainian government, which took 
months of waiting. Then, Türkiye 
refused the Varyag permission to 
pass through its territorial waters 
as the ship ‘had not taken certain 
technical required 
for such a large vessel without 
an engine.5 Turkish authorities 


measures' 


were also concerned about sea 
lane safety. It was not until Beijing 
promised to boost trade and tourism 
links with Ankara that the eighteen 
months of deadlock ended." During 
this time, Xu had to pay Ukraine 
approximately US$272,000 a month 
for mooring and towing costs. When 
the Varyag finally passed out of the 
Black Sea, it was denied entry to the 
Suez Canal by Egypt for the same 
reasons. In the end, the Varyag 
had to detour through the Strait 
of Gibraltar and around the Cape 
of Good Hope to reach the Indian 
Ocean. It was 3 March 2002 when it 
finally arrived in the port of Dalian 
in Liaoning province.!? 


The Chinese government 
secretly reimbursed Xu for his 
expenses and ownership of the 
Varyag was transferred to the 
PLAN. It took another nine years 
to transform the vessel into China’s 
first aircraft carrier, the Liaoning it 
FA, which was launched in 2012. 
Five years later, the first domestically 
built carrier, the Shandong ш ЖЖ, 
which was based on the Liaoning, 
entered active service, in 2019. 
Fourth and fifth aircraft carriers are 
currently in the planning stage, but 
activity has stalled because of a lack 
of training staff and pilots.!? 


Building a World-Class 
Navy 


Addressing a parade of naval 
forces in April 2018, Xi Jinping, as 
chairman of the Central Military 
Commission, announced the goal of 
constructing a world-class navy.” 
His speech clearly signalled to the 
world that China intended to expand 
its influence across the oceans in the 
coming decades. 


Three years before Xi’s speech, 
in the PRC’s National Defence 
White Paper of 2015, the Ministry 
of Defence proposed extending its 
naval strategy to ‘far sea protection’ 
® АР Т. in addition to ‘near sea 
defence’. The role of the PLAN would 
no longer be limited to defending 
Chinese maritime territory. Far sea 
protection is about safeguarding 
China’s expanding 
overseas, including the protection 
of sea lines of communication, 
maritime cargo, ships, and trade 


interests 


routes as well as the security of its 
citizens and businesses оуегѕеаѕ.?! 


From 2005 to 2021, the PLAN 
added eighty-six ships to its fleet, 
many of which were missile- 
equipped rapid patrol craft, 
corvettes, and cruisers. It also 
acquired new classes of submarines, 


destroyers, frigates, and amphibious 
ships, most of which were put 
into operation after 2019.22 То 
accommodate the expansion of 
its naval force, China’s shipyards 
are also expanding. The Jiangnan 
Shipyard #45) in Shanghai 
— one of the most important for 
the PLAN — occupies more than 
7.3 square kilometres, while the 
neighbouring Hudong-Zhonghua 
Shipyard р #324 will be 
expanding its shipbuilding area by 
about 50 percent.” Such significant 
shipbuilding development — all the 
vessels were constructed in China 
— allowed the PLAN to enhance its 
maritime defence capability in both 
near and far seas. 


As defined by military leaders 
and official media, a ‘world-class 
navy’ will play a more crucial 
role in rejuvenation 
than other parts of the military 
because of its international reach. 


national 


Robert Ross, a professor at Boston 
College, describes China's maritime 
ambition as 
following the historical pattern that 
great powers turn seaward with the 
growth of mass nationalism and 
nationalistic leadership.” Although 
initially the goal of building an 
aircraft carrier was to enhance 


*naval nationalism', 
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the PRC’s naval capability, Chinese 
state media now typically portray 
its construction as a symbol of 
great-power status, showcasing the 
country's technological capacity 
and resources. It presents the 
deployment of warships, on the 
other hand, as representing China's 
ability to defend its own territory 
and prevent foreign intervention 
in Chinese affairs — an antidote to 
the bitter history of the century of 
humiliation. Indeed, the PLAN has 
become more assertive since Xi 
Jinping took power: militarisation 
and land reclamation in the South 
China Sea, an increase of navigation 
in the Western Pacific Ocean, and 
the series of military exercises 
across the Taiwan Strait 
August 2022.25 


since 


The party also views the navy 
as a tool for power projection. 
Hu Jintao made ‘constructing а 
strong maritime state ЖИЛ 
a national objective close to the 
end of his term as party and state 
leader in 2012. The PLAN supports 
this national goal by increasing its 
presence т the open осеап.2 In 2017, 
it established the PRC’s first overseas 
base, in Djibouti, in the Horn of 
Africa. Although state media claim 
that the base is only for logistical 


support, it is certainly strategically 
advantageous. As part of the Belt 
and Road Initiative, China has 
been purchasing overseas ports for 
commercial purposes, which some 
Western analysts worry could serve 
the PLAN's military objectives." The 
concern is valid, given China's need 
to protect its overseas interests and 
build a China-led security network. 
However, according to analysis by 
RAND Corporation, many factors 
must be considered for the PLAN to 
pursue bases in the Indian Ocean, 
such as the ability to obtain land 
and access, their utility for overseas 
military operations, and potential 
provocation of counterbalancing 
behaviours. Ultimately, it 
take ten to twenty years (that 
is, until the 2030s) to turn ports 
into military bases; Cambodia, 
Myanmar, Bangladesh, and Pakistan 
are the four countries with highest 
desirability and feasibility.?? 
Inaddition, before the COVID-19 
pandemic, the PLAN had conducted 
port visits and joint exercises with 
foreign navies, including those of 
the United States, Russia, Pakistan, 
and Thailand, as a type of naval 
diplomacy. It has also been involved 
in non-military operations — such 
as search and rescue, escort, and 


could 


anti-piracy — in the Indian Ocean, 
through which run some of the 
world’s busiest trade routes. By 
January 2023, forty-three Chinese 
fleet groups had conducted anti- 
piracy escort missions in the Gulf 
of Aden. The PLAN has also been 
training civilian vessels to act as 
maritime militias when necessary, 
such as escorting other Chinese 
civilian vessels for fishing activities 
and tracking and monitoring foreign 
vessels in disputed waters.? It also 
provides professional guidance 
to several domestic maritime law 
enforcement agencies, such as the 
China Coast Guard. Clearly, the 
PLAN has become more than a 
warfighting tool. 


A world-class navy also helps 
protect the PRC's regional interests. 
Since 2012, the Chinese government 
has largely employed non-military 
measures to increase its maritime 
influence in the East and South 
China seas, such as law enforcement 
operations and land reclamation 
(reef building). China perceives 
itself as encircled by regional naval 
powers, including Russia, Japan, 
and India, as well as the presence 
of the global US Navy in nearby 
waters. Beijing believes a world- 
class navy is required to prevent 


the United States and its allies from 
contravening its interests in the 
Asia-Pacific. 


Challenges Ahead 


Despite | investing 
resources to become world- 
class, the PLAN still faces many 
challenges. Like the country's other 
armed forces, the Chinese Navy 
lacks modern combat experience. 
The last time the PLAN was involved 
in a military confrontation was 
the Johnson South Reef Skirmish 
with Vietnamese forces in 1988. 
Even though it has 
much training and many exercises 
throughout the years, its ability 
to operate modern warships and 
weaponry systems in a sea battle 
remains untested. 


considerable 


conducted 


A lesson of the Russia-Ukraine 
war is that a weakness in modern 
joint operations is coordination 
between land, sea, air, cyber, and 
Space Most strategists 


would stil describe the Chinese 


forces.? 


Navy as a semi-blue-water navy 
with the capability to navigate 
globally but lacking operational 
experience. In addition, the 
expansion of the carrier fleet is yet 
to offer a direct challenge to the 
United States dominant global sea 
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power. The Fujian demonstrates 
that China is catching up with US 
naval technology, but the PLAN is 
still unable to compete with the US 
Navy in fleet size and capability. 
As Sam Roggeveen, the director of 
the International Security Program 
at the Lowy Institute, points out: 
‘Carriers are a sign of Chinese power 
— but that doesn’t mean Beijing has 
to rule the waves.” 


A complicated geopolitical 
environment hinders further 
expansion of the PLAN. Blocked 
from projecting its influence beyond 
the near seas by Japan, Taiwan, the 
Philippines, India, and the United 
States, the PLAN does not have 
direct access to the open ocean — 
one reason for the PRC’s push for 
security cooperation with other 
developing states in the Indian and 
Pacific oceans, such as Cambodia 


and Sri Lanka.? Moreover, because 
of the ongoing territorial disputes 
in the East and South China seas, 
neighbouring countries tend to view 
China’s assertive naval expansion, 
especially any build-up of forces 
in the Asia-Pacific, as a security 
threat. Such a view was echoed 
in a March 2022 report by the US 
Congressional Research Service, 
which stated: ‘In an era of renewed 
great power competition, China’s 
effort, 
including its naval modernization 


military modernization 
effort, has become the top focus 
of 05 defense 
budgeting.” Regardless, as China's 


planning and 


overseas interests increase, its 
maritime ambition will continue to 
expand. The goal, as President Xi 
has stated, is nothing less than the 
PRC's transformation into a 'true 


maritime power’ Ж i$ I8. 
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On 4 February 2022, the opening day of the Winter Olympic Games in Beijing 
and only twenty days before Russia’s invasion of Ukraine, the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC) and Russia declared a ‘no limits’ partnership that 
‘surpasses an alliance'.! Given the two countries’ geopolitical ambitions 
and boundaries, a tighter alignment could significantly change the power 
structure of the contemporary international system and fundamentally 
challenge the existing liberal order. 


This chapter takes stock of recent developments in the China-Russia 
strategic alignment from three often neglected angles. The first is the 
consistency of Chinese-Russian cooperation. The second is growing 
military-technical cooperation. The third deals with the structural shifts in 
great-power politics that drive Chinese-Russian relations. The chapter also 
addresses the main weaknesses of China-Russia strategic cooperation and 
the impact on it of Russia's invasion of Ukraine. 


Consistent Consolidation of Bilateral 
Cooperation 


The relatively high level of China-Russia strategic cooperation is not an ad 
hoc phenomenon. Nor is it a knee-jerk reaction to the deterioration of US- 
Russia relations in the aftermath of the Ukraine crisis or recent US-China 
tensions in South-East Asia and beyond. It is a continuation of a consistent 
consolidation of the strategic partnership between China and Russia since 
the breakup of the Soviet Union. The steady expansion of China and Russia's 
comprehensive mechanism of strategic cooperation has proven immune to 
episodical perturbations, progressing into what in alliance studies is defined 
as an advanced form of strategic cooperation.’ 


This consistent trend is reflected in official statements, according 
to which the relationship has progressed from ‘good neighbourliness’ 
in the early 1990s to ‘constructive cooperation’ in the late 1990s, to a 
‘comprehensive strategic partnership’ in 2001, a ‘comprehensive strategic 
partnership of coordination’ in 2012, and a ‘comprehensive strategic 


partnership of equality, mutual trust, mutual support, common prosperity 
and long-lasting friendship’ in 2019.3 On 5 June 2019, Chinese president 
Xi Jinping and Russian president Vladimir Putin upgraded China-Russia 
relations to “а comprehensive strategic partnership of coordination for a new 
era'. This progression highlights consistent consolidation of the alignment, 
its immunity to exogenous shocks, and the willingness of both sides to deal 
together with future challenges.* 


The consolidation materialised mostly in military-strategic terms, 
including the introduction of a comprehensive mechanism for military 
consultations at different levels. The number of joint military exercises 
involving the two countries' armies, air forces, and navies in different 
parts of the world, as well as regular computer-simulated missile defence 
drills, significantly increased coordination between them. The critique 
and condemnation of US policies in Asia and elsewhere as "increasingly 
threatening', as well as China and Russia's proclamation to jointly resist the 
growing US threat, became an embedded norm of Chinese-Russian security 
dialogue. Cooperation across economic and diplomatic dimensions, while 
not yet as strong, has also steadily increased. 


There have been ups and downs. Examples include a temporary 
stagnation in military-technical cooperation in the mid-2000s and the 
occasional suspension of otherwise regular bilateral consultations. 
However, the overall trend is upward; viewed in its entirety, the relationship 
shows itself immune to short-term fluctuations. It is in this context that on 
4 February 2022 the two leaders announced a то limits partnership' that 
‘surpasses an alliance’ because it has ‘по forbidden areas'.? 


Then came Russia's invasion of Ukraine. Beijing has carefully tried 
to distance itself from Russia over Ukraine to avoid being affected by the 
global sanctions, which suggests at least one limit to the partnership — an 
unwillingness to be partners in economic adversity. However, China has 
procured more energy resources from Russia since the latter's aggression 
against Ukraine. Amid the sanctions imposed on it over the war, Russia has 
become China's biggest supplier of oil. In May 2022, imports of Russian oil 
rose by 55 percent from a year earlier, reaching a record level and displacing 
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Atrain enters China from Russia 
Source: Jack01, Wikipedia 


Saudi Arabia as China's biggest provider. Moreover, the continuing bilateral 
military exercises and joint air patrols over the Western Pacific, especially 
recent incidents of Chinese and Russian warplanes together entering the 
South Korean air defence zone from the Sea of Japan,’ suggest that China is 
not distancing itself from Russia when it comes to the strategic aspects of the 
bilateral cooperation, even though China's voting decision on Ukraine at the 
UN Security Council suggests more neutrality than support.* 


Growing Military-Technical Cooperation 


Military-technical cooperation (MTC) relates to the degree of military 
alignment between China and Russia and is ultimately a question of how 
technically prepared the two countries are for a hypothetical fully fledged 
alliance, including united military action. 


China and Russia have travelled a long way in terms of strategic 
cooperation since the early 1990s. Currently, they carry out twenty to 
thirty high-level security-related consultations every year, which is at the 


level of a functional alliance. This number excludes regional consultations 
between Chinese and Russian provinces and cities and exchanges between 
military academies.? 


Russia's attitude towards a more comprehensive and interdependent 
MTC with China has evolved, with Moscow increasingly less wary of relying 
on China in this area. Political factors that used to constrain Russia in its МТС 
with China — which included concerns about China's unlicensed reverse- 
engineering of weapons, potential competition from cheaper China-made 
weapons on international markets, and worries about excessive dependence 
on China — have disappeared and interconnectedness is becoming the 
dominant tendency. Russia has begun to rely on China for such things 
as electronic components for its space program, composite materials and 
technologies used in drone construction, and engines for warships — all 
of which result in closer military-technical interdependence." Russia's 
tendency to consider China as not only a target market for its weapons but 
also a source of critical equipment and technologies has only consolidated in 
the context of its war in Ukraine. Willingly or not, Russia has reconsidered 
its previous defence-equipment-for-cash model of cooperation with China. 
The imposition of global sanctions on Russia, however, has made China 
more cautious about sending it supplies and has incentivised the use of more 
complex and less traceable schemes in bilateral transactions.” 


China and Russia have undertaken a growing number of joint military 
exercises in different parts of the world. For example, ‘Joint Sea-2015’ was 
held in the NATO-dominated Mediterranean and ‘Joint Sea-2016’ became 
the first major exercise of its type to include China and a second country 
in the disputed South China Sea after the Hague tribunal overruled China's 
claims over the waters within its Nine-Dash Line. The increasing operational 
complexity of these joint exercises has laid the foundation for potential 
simultaneous joint military actions in multiple theatres of operation. This 
could enable China and Russia to draw the attention and capabilities of the 
United States and its allies to a specific region, reducing their ability to react 
to, for example, Chinese actions in the Pacific or Russia's in western Eurasia. 
This is one of the reasons, in the context of Russia's ongoing war in Ukraine, 
the United States has paid so much attention to China's potential military 
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invasion of Taiwan. As some recent congressional reports specified, the 
United States could struggle to win a war against China or Russia if forced to 
fight on two or more fronts simultaneously. 


The degree of interoperability between Chinese and Russian forces 
has increased: recent joint military exercises have involved the creation of 
temporary joint command centres, tactical groups under a single command, 
and air groups jointly implementing simulated attacks. China and Russia 
have also started integrating their satellite navigation systems, Beidou and 
GLONASS, respectively. Huawei Technologies Group has been facilitating 
China-Russia cyber integration by opening data centres in Moscow, St 
Petersburg, Kazan, Novosibirsk, and Nizhny Novgorod.!6 


A new level of military cooperation came with the announcement by 
President Putin in October 2019 that Russia was actively helping China to 
create an early warning radar system for missile attack.” According to some 
assessments, the new system will be based on the Russian “Гипага” satellites 
and 'Voronezh' modular ground-based radar stations set up in Chinese 
territory.? The system will provide advance warning of incoming missiles’ 
potential trajectory, speed, time-to-target, and other critical information 
needed for effective interception. Missile early warning systems constitute 
one of the most critical aspects of any country's defence capability. Potential 
integration of the two countries' systems would facilitate the convergence 
of their defence strategies, in which case their military integration and 
interdependence would potentially match that of US alliances with such 
countries as France and the United Kingdom.!? 


Structural Shifts in Great-Power Politics 


To understand the third aspect of the relationship, the structural balance 
of power, requires looking into the structural shifts in great-power politics. 
There are strong factors within the international system that drive China- 
Russia alignment. Historical research suggests that of sixteen great- 


‘Cage of Wonders’ аг installation 
Source: Alexander Muller, Wikipedia 


power transitions (shifts in the global balance of power in which a rising 
power catches up with or surpasses the dominant great power in terms of 
comprehensive capabilities), only four were peaceful.” 


In the contemporary international system, a transition of power is 
occurring between China and the United States. According to the World 
Bank, in 1991, the total US gross domestic product (GDP) of US$6.2 trillion 
was more than sixteen times that of China (US$383.4 billion). By 2020, China’s 
GDP reached almost 70 percent of that of the United States (US$14.3 trillion 
versus US$21.4 trillion).? History shows that an established superpower (the 
United States, in this case) represents the greatest threat to states that are 
on the cusp of becoming superpowers (in this case, China).” In this context, 
China has every reason to develop its strategic alignment with Russia, which, 
given Russia’s anti-US foreign policy orientation, military, and geopolitical 
characteristics, and its permanent seat on the UN Security Council, presents 
the most effective counterbalance against US power. 


At the same time, the United States explicitly identifies China and 
Russia as major strategic threats — an assessment that drives its defence 
decisions and allocation of military resources. As the United States’ main 
strategic rival, China is given a primary place in US defence strategy.” 
Russia, in turn, is dubbed a ‘revitalised malign actor’ that must be contained 
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through comprehensive sanctions (increased since its invasion of Ukraine).^ 
A simultaneous US focus on China and Russia contributes to a situation in 
which the latter two start to view the US the same way the US views them: 
as the greatest threat to their national security and the primary focus of 
defence policy. 


This tendency was exacerbated on 27 October 2022, when the Biden 
administration unveiled a new defence strategy that effectively puts the 
US military in Cold War mode towards both China and Russia. The new 
strategy details the United States’ plan to confront the two nuclear peers 
and potential adversaries with a historic multi-year buildup of modernised 
weaponry, enhanced foreign alliances, and a complete overhaul of its 
nuclear arsenal.” The issue is complicated by the fact that while the United 
States and Russia have negotiated on nuclear weapons, China has never 
agreed to any such talks. As a result, the power balance in the international 
system that is conducive to China-Russia alignment is buttressed by their 
shared perception of external threats: both increasingly feel that the United 
States jeopardises their geopolitical interests, national identity, and domestic 
political regimes. 


The current behaviour of the United States suggests a lack of questioning 
within its strategic establishment of whether adopting a hostile attitude 
towards both China and Russia makes strategic sense. According to some 
assessments, the approach does not bode well for the United States’ long- 
term strategic interests because it encourages China-Russia alignment.” In 
the context of the evolving power balance, this deterioration removes any 
remaining political barriers to closer alignment.” 


‘Unfavourable Complementarity’ in Economic 
Relations 


Economic cooperation remains the Achilles heel of Chinese-Russian 
strategic alignment. The two countries have become more complementary 
economically and more interdependent in the energy sector. However, as 


China апа Russia’s relative shares in each other’s external trade indicate, 
Russia depends much more on China than China depends on Russia in terms 
of trade. China ranks as Russia’s top trading partner, but Russia is only 
China’s fourteenth-largest trading partner. Moreover, Russia has ended up in 
arole that it is reluctant to embrace. The so-called complementarity of China 
and Russia’s economic models — allegedly conducive to closer cooperation 
— creates unfavourable geopolitical pressures on the relationship. 


The rapid growth of the total China-Russia trade volume — from a 
meagre US$5.6 billion in 1992 to US$153.9 billion in the first 10 months of 
2022 — has been accompanied by the emergence ofa bilateral trade structure 
that is too unbalanced to be healthy for the relationship and reflects the 
degradation and primitivisation of Russia's economy since the breakup of 
the Soviet Union. Russia's manufacturing sector has all but collapsed and the 
country has become a petrostate. Meanwhile, China has become the world's 
factory on a gargantuan scale, producing more than 20 percent of global 
manufacturing output. Between 2001 and 2021, the share of machinery and 
equipment in China's exports to Russia rose from less than 10 percent to 
almost 50 percent, but Russia's exports of the same to China dropped from 
almost 30 percent to less than 1 percent. Simultaneously, the share of oil and 
oil products in Russia's exports to China soared, from 10 percent in 2001 to 
more than 70 percent by 2020.28 Despite this, China, unlike Europe, does пої 
strongly depend on Russian resources, which represent only 19 percent of its 
total energy/oil consumption. In contrast, for some European countries such 
as Germany, Russian resources accounted for more than 50 percent of total 
energy/oil consumption in 2021. The war in Ukraine and the comprehensive 
sanctions imposed on Moscow will most likely accelerate the technological 
degradation of the Russian economy, reducing Russia's significance to China, 
from a true economic partner to little more than an energy provider. 


The deterioration of Russia's economic standing vis-a-vis China has 
various implications. Except for the Russian military-industrial complex, 
China perceives Russia less as a source of innovation and new technologies 
and more as simply a source of energy resources and a market for finished 
manufactured products. For Russia, which only twenty years ago was ahead 
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of China on many economic development indicators, this is a disappointing 
outcome that thins the otherwise strong foundations of and support for 
strategic cooperation with China. 


On a psychological level, China’s increasing perception of Russia as a 
net energy exporter discomfits many Russians, including political elites, and 
makes the Russian government cooler on China than it might otherwise be. 


These tendencies consolidated after Russia invaded Ukraine. Barred 
from access to Western technologies by comprehensive economic sanctions 
that are unlikely to ease in the foreseeable future, Moscow has rushed to 
extend its energy exports to Asia at discounted prices — a situation of which 
China has taken advantage. Thus, the pattern of unequal bilateral economic 
transactions is likely to continue. This in turn will lead to demands within 
Russia for protection of national markets and producers from Chinese 
economic expansion, and to prevent Russia from turning into little more 
than China’s resource appendage. 


The Test of the Ukraine War 


The war in Ukraine is stress-testing China-Russia strategic cooperation. By 
not distancing itself from Moscow, Beijing has incurred serious reputational 
costs and potentially risks becoming a target of secondary economic 
sanctions. Yet, the war is unlikely to significantly reverse the strategic 
alignment because of Beijing’s growing recognition that it is on a long-term 
collision course with the United States. 


US policies towards China indicate that Washington has embarked on 
a strategy of containing China, though its official rhetoric favours use of the 
word ‘competition’. On top of de facto economic containment — enforced 
through such measures as restricting exports of microchip technologies 
to China and pressuring partners to ban Chinese companies Huawei and 
ZTE from involvement in building 5G network infrastructure — the United 
States continues to back Taiwan with arms sales and high-profile visits by 
top officials. These measures place serious stress on China-US relations and 
make China increasingly reluctant to distance itself from Russia. 


Ten days after Russia invaded Ukraine, former US secretary of state 
Mike Pompeo travelled to Taipei and urged Washington to ‘take necessary 
and long-overdue steps to do the right and obvious thing’, by which he 
meant recognise ‘free and independent’ Taiwan.” Former House Speaker 
Nancy Pelosi’s visit to Taiwan on 2 August 2022 (five months after Russia’s 
invasion of Ukraine), despite Beijing’s vehement criticism and the staging 
of live-fire exercises off Taiwan’s coast, added fuel to the fire.*° For Beijing, 
any proclamation of Taiwanese independence is a red line. Washington 
could have tried to use the Ukraine war to pull China away from Russia, 
but actions such as those of Pompeo and Pelosi have made this difficult.?! 
An argument can be made that neither Pelosi's visit nor Pompeo's words 
represent US policy and that, thanks to the nature of its political system, both 
are independent actors. However, if this was the case — that is, Pelosi's visit 
was the pursuit of her personal political interest — and the United States 
was interested in minimising tensions with China, the Biden administration 
should have criticised Pelosi's visit. 


President Xi has continued to speak directly with President Biden, 
including for three hours in Bali, as the two leaders affirmed their mutual 
opposition to any use of tactical nuclear weapons in Ukraine. Nonetheless, 
Beijing remains suspicious that Washington is promoting a new Cold War. 
These suspicions were exacerbated significantly by, among other things, 
the recently minted AUKUS initiative that former Australian prime minister 
Scott Morison claimed was a way to push back against a China-led “агс of 
autocracy'.? 


Another factor that contributes to China's unwillingness to openly 
criticise Putin's war in Ukraine is Western hypocrisy in not making much 
noise about India's friendship with Russia. Like China, India has never 
condemned Russia's invasion of Ukraine and, through its purchases of crude 
oil from Russia, is supporting Moscow no less than is China.’ In March 2022, 
India was preparing a rupee-ruble trade arrangement with Russia that will 
allow the two countries to continue trade despite Western sanctions against 
Russia.** Attempts to warn India of the consequences if it tries to circumvent 
the sanctions have only been mild and delivered with nowhere near as much 
pressure and hostile rhetoric as those targeted at China.” 
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From Beijing’s perspective, this behaviour appears to confirm that US 
criticism of it is not about the war in Ukraine, but about using the war to 
contain China. In such a hostile context, then, Beijing has been reluctant to 
condemn Russia and risk undermining their strategic alignment. 


Conclusion 


China and Russia’s alignment is not a formal military alliance and may not 
become one. Moreover, it is not impossible for Chinese-Russian military 
cooperation to unravel. For all its reluctance to condemn Russia directly, 
China remains ambivalent about the war in Ukraine and its position on the 
issue of state sovereignty does not fully coincide with Moscow’s. Economic 
factors could also hinder the upgrading of relations to the level of a fully 
fledged alliance. The different economic roles of China and Russia in the 
global division of labour remains another challenge for bilateral strategic 
cooperation. 


Yet, the China-Russia strategic alignment is solid, institutionalised, 
and comprehensive, and it should be taken seriously. It is also trending 
incrementally upward. Their shared great-power hostility towards US 
hegemony in world politics suppresses the most likely centrifugal forces 
that could pull them apart. The simultaneous deterioration of China-US and 
Russia-US relations after Russia’s invasion of Ukraine prevents the Ukraine 
war from becoming a factor that will slow or undermine the China-Russia 
strategic alignment. An alliance is possible, although if one is in the works, 
China and Russia may delay an official announcement or not make an 
announcement at all. 
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N A RARE SURVEY of Chinese 
pus opinion on the Russia- 
Ukraine war conducted by the Carter 
Center in March-April 2022, we 
can identify two highly significant 
findings: first, the majority (about 
75 percent) of respondents believed 
that supporting 
beneficial to the national interest 
of the People's Republic of China 
(РЕС); and second, the consumption 
of state media and the use of social 


Russia was 


media were the top two predictors 
of а pro-Russia attitude.’ 


Outside observers and some 
China researchers once believed 
that social media was a place where 
the Chinese public could express 


diverse opinions, especially those 
alternative to or even critical of 
the dominant narrative of state 
propaganda. Contrary 10 this 
expectation, we see convergence 
between state and social media 
on the issue of the Russia-Ukraine 
war. This pattern is the product of 
a decade-long process of political 
censorship, cooption, commercial 
transnational 


incentives, and 


flows of disinformation, and 
reveals a much more complicated 
Chinese social media landscape 
than the traditional picture of top- 


down propaganda. 
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Pro-Russia as a ‘Secret 
Code to Wealth’ 


On the YouTube-like video platform 
Bilibili, the most-watched video 
about the Russia-Ukraine war was 
not published by state media. Titled 
‘What kind of big power game is 
hidden behind the strange Russia- 
Ukraine conflict?', it was published 
by the zimeiti а (‘self-media’) 
account Lu Kewen Studio * #1 
ЇЕЖ on 24 February 2022.? Arguing 
that Ukraine was a puppet of the 
United States and the war was the 
result of US provocation and the 
‘aggressive eastward expansion’ 
of the North Atlantic 


Organisation 


Treaty 
(NATO), this was 
the top trending video on the site 
the day after its publication, and 
accumulated more than 9.5 million 
views by the end of August 2022. 


Another top video оп this 
issue is titled ‘Emergency deletion, 
virus, biochemical 
experiments ... What exactly did 


the US do in Ukraine?’, which was 


mysterious 


posted by another zimeiti, Sai Lei 
Hua Jin 2516. 2, on 25 March 2022.3 
It had more than seven million 
views by the end of August 2022. 


As the title suggests, it is a video 


promoting conspiracy theories 


about US biolaboratories. 


Both Lu Kewen Studio and Sai 
Lei Hua Jin are notorious zimeiti 
accounts that have built extremely 
large followings by publishing 
sensationalist, nationalistic content, 
including articles on WeChat’s 
public platform and Лит Toutiao 
48k (Chinas leading news 
aggregator and a core product 
of the company ByteDance), and 
videos on Bilibili, Xigua Video, 
and Weibo. And they are far from 
the only prominent actors in this 
business; other big zimeiti accounts 
include Zhan Hao 5 €, Wuhegilin 
£j & BL (who created the infamous 
computer-generated | image of 
an Australian soldier slitting the 
throat of an Afghan child that was 
promoted by Chinese foreign affairs 
official Zhao Lijian in November 
2020), and Digua Xiong Laoliu № 
Ж ж, among others. All harvest and 
monetise user attention on social 
media by waving the nationalistic 
flag, which includes rooting for 
Russia — the ‘friend without limits’, 
as proclaimed in the joint statement 
issued by the Chinese and Russian 


governments during the meeting 
between Presidents Vladimir Putin 


and Xi Jinping in February. 

Some may wonder whether 
zimeiti, like Lu Kewen Studio, Sai Lei 
Hua Jin, and Zhan Hao, are affiliated 
with the party-state. For example, 
Sai Lei Hua Jin’s video pushing the 
US biolabs conspiracy theory was 
a collaboration between Sai Lei 
Hua Jin and the Henan Provincial 
Committee of the Communist Youth 
League. Zhan Hao is a member of 
the Hubei Provincial Committee 
of the Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference. However, 
the emergence of nationalistic 


influencers is тоге about 
commercial incentives than political 


manipulation. As I have argued in 


Chinese programmer 
Wang Jixian in Odessa 
Oblast, Ukraine 

Source: Wang Jixian, Wikipedia 


a previous paper on zimeiti, the 
industry is enabled by social media 
platforms and the business model of 
the attention economy and focuses 
on strategies to attract traffic that 
translate into 


can advertising 


revenue.* Nationalistic content, 
while politically safe and unlikely 
to be censored, is highly effective in 
generating attention due to its highly 
emotional nature. Not surprisingly, 
many astute businesspeople have 


chosen this path. 


Lu Kewen and his peers have, 
to use a popular online catchphrase 
in China, found a ‘secret code to 
wealth’ М #74. Praising Russia 
and President Putin, denouncing 
the United States and NATO, and 
mocking Ukraine and its actor- 
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turned-president has proven a 
fruitful way to activate the ‘secret 
code. Seeing the 
huge follower bases on social 
media platforms, the state has 
chosen to collaborate with them, 
offering the political connections 
the entrepreneurs crave, while 
piggybacking on their popularity to 
spread pro-government messages. 


influencers’ 


Strategic Filtering and 
Imports of Information 


The party-state closely monitors 
and censors information about the 
Russia-Ukraine war on Chinese 
social media. A few days after 
Russia’s invasion of Ukraine, five 
renowned Chinese historians 
published an open letter online, 
denouncing Russia апа calling 
for peace. ‘In the midst of all the 
noise, we felt the need to make our 
voices heard,’ the letter said. ‘We 
are concerned that Russian military 
action will lead to turmoil in Europe 
and the entire world, and trigger a 


wider humanitarian disaster.’ 


Censors took down the letter 
after two hours and forty minutes. 
Although the authorities never 
provide the reasons for censorship, 
in this case, we can speculate that 
what triggered the alarm was not 


only the writers’ anti-Russia stance 
— in contrast with the Chinese 
government’s position — but also 
the nature of collective action in the 
drafting and public release of the 
co-signed letter. 


However, the party-state does 
not simply block all information 
about the war that is not published 
by its official sources. Rather, 
it strategically 
messages from outside the ‘Great 
Firewall’ to be introduced into 
Chinese cyberspace. 


allows certain 


The Russian government's 
mouthpieces RT and Sputnik both 
have official accounts on Weibo, 
with tens of millions of followers 
collectively. They are two of the main 
providers of pro-Russia narratives 
on Weibo, which also amplify 
their voices through algorithmic 
recommendation and putting their 
posts on the trending list. The public 
WeChat account of the China Daily 
interviewed the deputy chief editor 
of RT in March, who argued that the 
Western world was waging a war of 
information and public opinion 15 & 
$27 to isolate and censor Russia's 
voice An underlying message 
of the interview was that, unlike 
Western audiences, who were 
‘blinded’ by Western media, Chinese 


readers could get ‘comprehensive’ 
information about the war thanks 
to their access to Russian media on 
Chinese platforms. 


Under such arrangements, the 
Russian government and media 
can easily export disinformation to 
Chinese social media. Sai Lei Hua 
Jin’s US biolab story — originally 
disseminated by the Kremlin — 
chimed with conspiracy theories 
that had already spread across the 
Chinese internet about the origins 
of COVID-19. It was reported by 
multiple state media outlets and 
promoted to the trending topics list 
by Weibo. No wonder about half the 
respondents to the Carter Center’s 
survey had seen the conspiracy 
theory, and only 13 percent deemed 
it inaccurate. 


There is also a large group 
of Chinese social media users 
spontaneously importing pro-Russia 
information from the outside; 
many are military enthusiasts with 
nationalistic attitudes. The dynamic 
resembles that of the importation to 
Chinese platforms of Western (anti- 
Black) racism and Islamophobia 
by influencers — the subject of 
a previous study of mine.’ The 
influencers selectively 
messages from foreign media and 


translate 


social media sites such as Twitter. 
If the messages are not favourable 
to Russia, they are interpreted 
as fake news or evidence that 
the West is targeting Russia (and 
China) for political reasons. For 
example, when ап  influencer 
posted a video of destroyed Russian 
military equipment on Ukraine's 
Independence Day, he added a 
that 


questioned why there were no 


comment Russian people 
visible ‘Zs’ or ‘Vs’ (Russian symbols 
of its military actions in Ukraine) 
and figured that ‘they might be 
Ukraine’s own stuff’. His followers 
commented on the video: ‘It’s 
natural for an actor to borrow some 
props.’ A wide range of information 
can find its way on to China's social 
media platforms, but it is largely 
twisted and used to support, rather 
than challenge and diversify, the 
mainstream narrative. 


The Small Yet Important 
Group Sympathising with 
Ukrainians 


Although pro-Russia attitudes and 
content prevail on Chinese social 
media, there is a small yet important 
group of people who openly express 
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their support for Ukraine, despite 
heavy censorship and_ possible 
offline retaliation. 


As well as the open letter 
published by the historians, there 
have been other notable initiatives. 
For example, a group of Chinese 
internationalists launched an 
‘alternative news agency ЖК 
шиль named hxotnongd 5558) 
(‘Meanwhile’) that publishes articles 
on WeChat with a firm anti-war 
stance and expressing solidarity 
with Ukraine? Although censors 
eventually deleted the content and 
the WeChat account, the group’s 
articles managed to circulate 
among some young and well- 
educated people in China (see their 
Facebook page). 

Videos published by Wang 
Jixian £t, a software engineer 
living in Ukraine's third-largest city, 
Odessa, reached a large audience 
on WeChat’s video channel before 
being censored. In the videos, Wang 
shared his fear of living in a country 
at war and his anger at his fellow 
Chinese citizens who supported 
Russia. Although we do not know 
how many people followed his 


WeChat video account before it was 


blocked, his YouTube channel had 
more than 110,000 followers by the 
end of August 2022.11 


Some of the more subtle voices 
sympathising with Ukrainians 
have survived on the Chinese 
internet. For example, Guyu 4 
©, a media account focusing on 
non-fiction storytelling, published 
a story in late March, in which the 
author described her experience 
of volunteering at Berlin’s central 
railway station to help Ukrainian 
refugees.” The podcast The Weirdo 
жен produced two episodes 
about the war, one in February 
and the other in August.? The host 
and the guests on both episodes 
expressed a clear рго-ОКгате 
stance. The second episode also 
featured a Chinese student studying 
in Ukraine, who volunteered in the 
community by teaching painting 
to children in a shelter and raised 
money from his Chinese friends 
and followers to help Ukrainians. 
Another popular podcast, Story 
FM %ЗЕМ, released an episode 
in June about how museum staff 
in Ukraine protected artefacts and 
preserved culture and history. 
The message of the brutality of war 
and the impressive efforts to save 
culture was clear. 


It should be noted that such 
voices mostly appear on platforms 
that do not allow public comments 
and limit direct interactions 
among users. Such platforms, 
like the WeChat public platform 
and podcasts, make it hard for 
trolls to harass and attack the 
authors. It is much more difficult 
to express anti-Russia opinions on 
relatively open platforms such as 
Weibo and Bilibili, which are more 
vulnerable to cyberbullying. That 
said, the official Weibo account of 
Ukraine's embassy in Beijing, which 


constantly publishes  anti-Russia 


posts, has a moderate number of 
followers (roughly 136,000 at the 
end of August) and an average post 
will receive hundreds of comments 
and shares. Comments like ‘бо 
Ukraine!’ and ‘Support for Ukraine’ 
can be easily found on this account, 
despite the obvious risk associated 


with such open expression. 


Although publicly audible anti- 
Russia voices are understandably 
fewer than those supporting the 
invasion, they demonstrate that 
discussions of and opinions about 
the Russia-Ukraine war in China are 


far from black and white. 
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The first four decades of diplomatic relations between Australia and the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC) proceeded largely along an upward 
trajectory. Increasing institutional, economic, cultural, and other links drew 
the two countries and peoples closer. There have been times of friction, 
including a period of several years after the killing of prodemocracy 
protesters on the streets of Beijing in 1989. But these have generally been 
followed by periods of rebuilding: Deng Xiaoping’s reaffirmation of the 
economic reforms in 1992 led to an economic resurgence that saw a boom in 
Australian exports to China of iron ore, among other things, and with them, 
Australian goodwill towards the PRC. The thrust of the most recent decade, 
however, has been downwards. 


Decade of Deterioration 


Marking the fortieth anniversary of diplomatic relations in 2012, the 
Australian embassy in Beijing declared the relationship with China to be 
one of its most important. The bilateral relationship, it said, was ‘based on 
shared interests and mutual respect, an approach which offers the best 
prospects to maximise shared economic interests, advance Australia’s 
political and strategic interests, and manage differences in a sensible and 
practical way'.! Two years later, the relationship was looking stronger than 
ever. The then prime minister, Tony Abbott, even invited China's new leader, 
Xi Jinping, to address the Australian Parliament. Together, they witnessed 
the signing of a declaration of intent for a free-trade agreement between 
the two countries, while other bilateral agreements signed at the same time 
enhanced Australian-Chinese cooperation in Antarctica, agreed to establish 
a renminbi clearing bank in Sydney, and boosted cooperation in investment 
and education. The leaders upgraded the relationship to a ‘comprehensive 
strategic partnership'.? 


Within four years, the bilateral relationship had turned tense. 
Canberra, still under a coalition government, had come to perceive China's 
rise as a threat. Among the concerns were political influence operations. 
Acting on Australian Security Intelligence Organisation (ASIO) advice, 


in 2018 the government passed nine laws intended to prevent foreign 
interference. Although China was not explicitly named, it was no secret that 
concerns about the PRC prompted the hurried drafting of the bills. Among 
other things, it had been revealed that a Chinese businessman and long- 
time resident, Huang Xiangmo #1, who had made millions of dollars 
in political donations, was connected with the Communist Party of China 
(CPC) through various United Front organisations; he was barred entry to 
Australia on national security grounds the next year. Australia also banned 
Huawei from its 5G networks in 2018. 


Beijing was openly displeased and relations soured. In 2019, the writer 
and Australian citizen Yang Hengjun #3 was arrested at an airport in 
China (he has maintained his innocence and alleges he has been tortured; 
as of early 2023, he had been convicted but not yet sentenced on charges of 
espionage). Other reasons for strained relations included ongoing Australian 
criticism of human rights abuses in Xinjiang. 


After the Morrison government made its unilateral demand for an 
independent investigation of the origins of COVID-19 in early 2020, which 
Beijing characterised as Australia playing ‘political games’, the relationship 
began a further rapid downward slide. Beijing applied de facto trade 
sanctions against selected Australian exports including wine, lobsters, beef, 
barley, and coal worth more than A$5.4 billion. It also suspended high-level 
official contacts. Towards the end of the year, a Chinese official presented 
a list of fourteen ‘grievances’ the country had with Australia to a journalist 
from Channel 9 at a meeting in Canberra. Predictably, these included 
unhappiness with the Huawei ban, the call for an inquiry into the origins of 
COVID-19, the foreign interference laws, limits on foreign investment, and 
Canberra’s criticism of human rights abuses in Xinjiang. The list also cited 
‘unfriendly or antagonistic’ media reports about China that it claimed were 
poisoning relations. 


Other Chinese officials, meanwhile, threw fuel on the fire by responding 
to the official inquiry into possible Australian war crimes in Afghanistan by 
tweeting a mocked-up picture of an Australian soldier slitting the throat of 
an Afghan child, sparking widespread outrage.? Attitudes towards the PRC 
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hardened among politicians and the public at large. The following year, 
Australia signed up to the AUKUS security pact with the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 


The AUKUS pact, under which the Australian Navy will acquire nuclear- 
powered submarines, went far beyond the Australia, New Zealand, United 
States Security Treaty (ANZUS Treaty) of 1951. That had served as a general 
assurance against the possibility of a militaristically resurgent Japan as 
well as any communist threat from the north. The AUKUS pact was created 
specifically (if never explicitly) against the perceived threat from a rising and 
assertive China in the Indo-Pacific, where China was ramping up military 
activities around disputed islands in the South China Sea and the Taiwan 
Strait, among other things. In joining AUKUS, Australia not only compromised 
its long-held stance against nuclear proliferation, but also tied itself more 
firmly to the US war chariot. Because it integrates Australian troops with 
UK and US forces to ‘move beyond interoperability to interchangeability’, 
critics question whether Australian forces will potentially be subject to the 
command of US-led military operations in the future, though both sides deny 
this is the case.* 


By ditching its original deal with France to build conventional 
submarines in favour of nuclear ones, Australia not only incurred French 
fury, but also provoked anxieties among regional neighbours, including 
its closest partner, New Zealand, which pursues a nuclear-free policy. The 
lengths to which Australia has gone to secure the AUKUS pact indicate the 
threat to national security it sees in the growing power of the PRC. 


Antecedents and Precedents 


Laws and regulations to prevent foreign influence have historical precedents 
in both countries, including Australia's Immigration Restriction Act of 1901, 
known as the White Australia Policy. Imperial China also imposed closed- 
door and seclusion policies, including those aimed at shutting ports 7$ 4 or 
closing passes in the Great Wall й X Я ХР to ward off ‘barbarian’ infiltration. 


Both Australia and the PRC had previously suspended bilateral political 
contacts. Canberra cancelled official exchanges in response to the 4 June 
crackdown in 1989 and Beijing called off high-level visits to protest what 
it regarded as ‘unfriendly acts’ by the Howard administration in 1996 
including increasingly close alignment with the United States Howard’s 
assurances towards the end of 1996 that this alignment had not changed 
Australia’s China policy defused those tensions. Beijing again suspended 
high-level visits over irritation with various actions of the Rudd government. 
Still, towards the end of 2009, then vice-premier Li Keqiang # % 5% visited 
Australia and the two countries signed a joint statement affirming their 
desire for an increasingly comprehensive, mutually beneficial, respectful, 
and cooperative relationship.’ By then, China had become Australia's single 
largest trading partner (relegating Japan to third place). 


Beijing’s trade punishments of 2020 were the first major sanctions since 
1971, when the PRC suspended wheat imports from Australia to register its 
displeasure with the McMahon government’s refusal to normalise relations. 


Ingrained in History 


Fear of their surroundings was a central part of the experience of European 
settlers in Australia in the eighteenth century. This was true for the alien 
land in which they found themselves, with its unfamiliar flora and fauna, 
harsh environment, and the First Nations peoples whose languages, laws, 
and customs they did not understand (or respect). 


It was also true of the broader region. The nineteenth-century gold rush 
saw the China-born population of Australia swell to more than 38,000 by 
1861, or 3.3 percent of the total population,’ sparking fears of being overrun 
by ‘Mongol hordes’. Yet, it was not an uninflected story, featuring such 
figures as the Guangzhou-born tea trader Quong Tart, who became a leading 
businessman and society figure in Sydney in the late nineteenth century. 


Australia stationed a trade commissioner in China from 1921 to 1922 
and, in 1934, the deputy prime minister, John Latham, led a trade mission 
there. Two years earlier, Chinese residents of Australia founded a lecture 
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series named for the Australian China correspondent George E. Morrison 
that aimed to further cultural understanding of China in Australia (based at 
The Australian National University, the Morrison lectures are still going nine 
decades on). 


Australia first came into focus for, especially southern, Chinese in 
the late Qing dynasty (1644-1911 СЕ) as ‘New Gold Mountain’ #4. (San 
Francisco was ‘Old Gold Mountain’ ' ш). Despite the racist exclusionary 
laws of the twentieth century, Melbourne hosted a Chinese consul-general in 
1909 and, in 1930, the Republic of China's soon-to-be president Lin Sen ЖЖ 
visited Australia. 


In 1941, Australia appointed its first official envoy to the Nationalist 
government in its wartime capital of Chongging, three years after the 
Japanese invaded China. The Department of External Affairs argued that 
establishing a legation ‘at a most unfavourable time and when few reciprocal 
material benefits can result, will probably create a profound impression on 
Chinese minds, and have incalculable consequences in our future relations’. 
Frederic Eggleston, the first envoy, maintained that China ‘held the key’ to 
peace in the Pacific.® 


The establishment of the PRC under the CPC changed everything. The 
historical fear of the ‘yellow peril’ that had inspired the White Australia 
Policy evolved into terror of the ‘red menace’ of communism. Australian 
soldiers followed the US soldiers into the Korean War. Canberra maintained 
formal relations with the Nationalists, who had relocated the Republic of 
China to Taiwan after 1949. 


Then, while still in opposition, Gough Whitlam led a delegation to China, 
where he met with Mao Zedong; in 1972, as prime minister, he normalised 
relations with the PRC. 


During the first two decades after the normalisation of diplomatic 
relations, and especially after Deng’s determination to modernise and 
reform China and open its doors to the world, the business, academic, and 
cultural communities of both nations responded with enthusiasm to the 
opportunities for exchange and engagement, including in the economic 
sphere. Trade and investment grew. Deng’s reform and open-door policies 


Gough Whitlam 
during his 

visit to China 
in 1973 

Source: National 
Archives of 
Australia, 
Wikipedia 


gave some in Australia and elsewhere in the West (misplaced) hope that 
the CPC was also heading down the path to liberal democracy. The violent 
crushing of the prodemocracy protests of 1989 dashed this hope. 


Several years later, after Deng made it clear that China would not 
reverse the course of reforms and expanded the role of the market, China’s 
economy boomed. Its need for massive amounts of iron ore gave the 
Australian economy a huge boost as well. Soon one of every three export 
dollars earned, including from tourism and education, came from China. 


However, the old anxieties never entirely went away. When asked in 2015 
by German chancellor Angela Merkel to sum up Australia-China relations, 
prime minister Abbott famously responded, ‘fear and greed’. Yet, there was 
still significant cooperation and perceived opportunity on both sides: in 
2016, Australia became a founding member of China’s Asian Infrastructure 
Investment Bank (the United States and Japan declined to join). 


It did not take long for fear to trump greed. By the middle of the 
2010s, unease was growing about Beijing’s increasing assertiveness in the 
region, including the Pacific, which Australia considered its natural sphere 
of influence. The rapid modernisation and empowerment of the People’s 
Liberation Army (PLA) and Australia’s growing economic dependency on 
trade and investment with China fed the unease. 
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Recent Baggage 


Not long after Donald Trump was elected US president in 2016, Washington 
launched a virtual trade war with China. As prime minister of Australia, 
Malcolm Turnbull banned Huawei from Australia’s 5G networks and 
introduced the foreign interference laws. Beijing once more suspended high- 
level contacts with Canberra in protest. Turnbull’s successor, Scott Morrison, 
who took office in 2018, had several opportunities to restore direct dialogue 
with Beijing. He met with Premier Li Keqiang in Singapore during the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) summit in November 2018 
and again in Bangkok on the sidelines of the East Asia Summit in November 
2019. He also met with Vice-President Wang Qishan in Jakarta at Indonesian 
president Joko Widodo’s inauguration in October 2019. But the distrust 
between the two sides was so deep that no progress was made.? 


As discussed above, the bilateral relationship worsened when Beijing 
took offence at Canberra's call for an international inquiry into the origins 
of the COVID-19 pandemic, imposing de facto trade sanctions. Canberra 
hardened its stance and the AUKUS pact was born. 


Present Reality: Glimmer of Hope? 


In January 2022, a new Chinese ambassador, Xiao Qian Ж +, arrived in 
Canberra, declaring that Beijing was ready to ‘actively develop friendship 
and cooperation with Australia’ and ‘willing to work with Australia to 
meet each other halfway'.? But with Yang Hengjun and another Chinese 
Australian journalist, Cheng Lei Ж, still in prison in China, where their 
health was said to be deteriorating, and other bilateral tensions unresolved, 
Morrison refused Xiao's offer of a meeting — a stance supported by then 
opposition leader Anthony Albanese." Russia's invasion of Ukraine the next 
month, not long after Xi Jinping and Russian president Vladimir Putin met in 
Beijing and declared that the friendship between their two nations had ‘по 
limits’, further stressed relations. 


the Chinese embassy 
in Canberra 


| The main entrance to 
Source: Nick-D, Wikipedia 


With a federal election looming, the coalition government focused 
attention on the issue of national security, including the threats posed by 
China. The defence minister, Peter Dutton, fronted the press a week before 
the election in May 2022 to make an issue of a sighting of PLA Navy vessel 
Haiwangxing 250 nautical miles off the coast of Western Australia.” 


By the time the prime-ministerial baton was passed to Anthony Albanese 
in May 2022, Australia’s political relationship with the PRC had reached its 
lowest point in fifty years of diplomatic relations. Premier Li sent Albanese 
a congratulatory message along with a wish for ‘sound and steady’ relations 
with Australia. The Albanese government, with Penny Wong as foreign 
minister, had a similar goal. It set a different tone in its rhetoric towards 
China: firm on principle but minus the aggressive edge. 


Albanese insisted, however, that there would be no reset of relations 
without Beijing ending its trade punishments. Before long, significant 
meetings were taking place. In June, the new Australian defence minister, 
Richard Marles, met with his Chinese counterpart, Wei Fenghe, at the 
Shangri-La Dialogue in Singapore. In July, Foreign Minister Wong met her 
counterpart, Wang Yi £4, at the G20 Foreign Ministers’ Meeting in Bali — 
‘an important first step’, in her words.? 
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In August, Ambassador Xiao addressed the National Press Club in 
Canberra, calling for a reset in the relationship based on a return to 
mutually beneficial economic relations and less argument over values — or, 
as journalist Katharine Murphy summed it up in The Guardian: '[M]ore trade 
and less trash talk."* Xiao warned Australia not to pick sides between the 
United States and the PRC, and to stay out of the Taiwan issue. 


In November, President Xi met Prime Minister Albanese on the sidelines 
of the G20 Summit in Bali. It was the first such high-level meeting in six 
years. No great announcements followed, but, as Laura Tingle wrote in the 
Australian Financial Review, ‘the most important thing to be said about the 
meeting was that it took place at all'.^ Albanese observed: ‘There are many 
steps yet to take. We will cooperate where we can, disagree where we must, 
and engage in our national interest.’ 


In December, Penny Wong travelled to Beijing for the fiftieth anniversary 
of relations, where she and her counterpart, Wang Yi, met for 90 minutes 
and agreed to reopen structured, regular dialogue on issues ranging from 
trade to consular affairs, climate change, defence, and regional affairs, and 
to maintain ‘high-level engagement’. Wong remarked: ‘[T]he ice thaws, 
but slowly.'!5 


While politicians took their first steps, business made strides. In 
September, Australian mining giant Rio Tinto and China's largest steelmaker, 
Baowu X Я, Steel, announced a two-billion-dollar joint venture to develop the 
Western Range iron ore project in the Pilbara region of Western Australia. 
With Rio Tinto owning 54 percent and Baowu 46 percent, the joint venture 
would begin construction in 2023 and produce about 275 million tonnes of 
iron ore over thirteen years, generating 1,600 jobs in Australia. The project 
would cement long-term cooperation in this key sector. 


From the time of the imposition of the trade punishments in 2020, 
Australian businesses had worked hard to diversify their customer base to 
reduce dependency on the Chinese market. Chinese enterprises similarly 
strove to reduce their own dependency on Australian goods and inputs 
and increase their bargaining power over key commodities. Two months 
before its joint venture with Rio Tinto was announced, Baowu had joined 


with other major Chinese steel producers, including Ansteel, Minmetals, 
and Shougang, to form the China Mineral Resources Group Р 9,207 2 
H. Headquartered in the Xiong'an New Area #57 IX about 100 kilometres 
south-west of Beijing, this supersized new entity, with twenty billion yuan in 
registered capital, is being closely watched by Australian mining companies, 
which regard it as an attempt to centralise China's iron ore purchasing. The 
impact of this will soon be apparent. 


Looking Ahead 


At the time of writing, diplomats from both countries are working towards 
the resumption of regular high-level dialogue between Canberra and Beijing 
and stabilised relations. How future relations pan out will depend on several 
key factors. Beijing responded angrily to Foreign Minister Wong's criticism 
of the live-fire exercises conducted by the PLA around Taiwan in response to 
US congresswoman Nancy Pelosi's visit in August as ‘disproportionate and 
destabilising'. Beijing viewed Wong's criticism as part of an orchestrated 
Western campaign to contain China rather than the expression of legitimate 
concern over action with the potential to destabilise the region and even 
provoke war. 


One reason for this is that given Australia's historical alliance with the 
United States, plus the Quadrilateral Security Dialogue (Quad), and the AUKUS 
pact, Beijing is wary of Australia joining what it sees as an orchestrated, US- 
led campaign to contain China. A more independent foreign policy could 
allow Australian leaders, following the tradition of prime ministers from Bob 
Hawke to John Howard, to play a useful mediatory role between Washington 
and Beijing. 

In the absence of a fundamental shift of US policy towards China, 
however, Australia-China relations are unlikely to recover the warmth with 
which they began fifty years ago. 


The relationship is not just a matter of governments, of course; it also 
rests on public perceptions. Chinese officials like Foreign Ministry spokesman 
Zhao Lijian and media including the Global Times have not done Beijing many 
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favours with the ‘wolf warrior’ rhetoric of recent years, including comparing 
Australia to ‘gum stuck on China’s shoes’ and a ‘paper kitten’ (versus the 
United States as a ‘paper tiger’), and tweeting the offensive doctored image 
of the Australian soldier in Afghanistan. Public sentiment is also influenced 
by such things as the ongoing imprisonment of Yang Hengjun and Cheng 
Lei, the absence of Australian journalists in China (the last two left in 2020 
after threats and interrogation)," widely reported human rights abuses in 
Xinjiang and elsewhere, and incidents such as the one in June 2022 in which 
a Chinese military aircraft cut across the path of an Australian maritime 
patrol plane and released metal chaff into the Australian plane’s engines."® 


Not surprisingly, Lowy Institute polling in 2022 revealed that only 12 
percent of those surveyed said they trusted China ‘somewhat’ or a great 
deal — a forty-point decrease since 2018. The same surveys, interestingly, 
revealed that a decreasing percentage of Australians aged eighteen to forty- 
four believed Australia should support the United States in a conflict with 
China, and an increasing percentage of that same cohort believed Australia 
should remain neutral.!? 


There has been disagreement among China watchers about the extent 
to which the language used by the media has affected Australian attitudes 
towards China. The list of fourteen grievances presented in 2020, for 
example, was often mistranslated as fourteen ‘demands’. Media reports also 
used the word ‘demands’ in translating the four ‘points for consideration’ 
or ‘suggestions’ 09 & 3 of Chinese foreign minister Wang to Penny Wong 
in July 2022.20 Another, widely discussed example related to Xiao’s address 
to the National Press Club. Former ambassador and China scholar Stephen 
FitzGerald was among those who criticised reporters for focusing not on 
what FitzGerald characterised as ‘a friendly, conciliatory and constructive’ 
speech, but on the ambassador’s answers to journalists’ questions on 
Taiwan.” On the other hand, those answers were the most newsworthy 
aspect of an otherwise platitudinous speech, especially when Xiao denied 
that an attack on the island could be characterised as an ‘invasion’ and 
addressed the issue of potential Taiwanese resistance to forced reunification 


with what many observers found to be а chilling warning: ‘[T]here might be 
a process for the people in Taiwan to have a correct understanding of China, 
about the motherland.’ 


The Way Ahead: Back to Basics 


Some thirty-six universities across China have Australian studies centres. 
In contrast, only twenty-odd tertiary institutions in Australia offer Chinese 
studies of one kind or another, and this number includes universities where 
the only courses on China or the Chinese language are taught by Confucius 
Institutes (controversial organs of Chinese ‘soft power’, answerable to the 
Chinese government).” In 2019, then opposition frontbencher Chris Bowen 
claimed that there were only about 130 people in Australia of non-Chinese 
background who spoke Mandarin well enough to do business in China. 
The ABC fact-checked his claim and concluded it was a reasonable guess. 
The point is, whatever the exact number, there is a very small pool of non- 
Chinese Australians who can read, write, and speak Mandarin proficiently. 
In China, hundreds of millions of people study English, and it is estimated 
that at least ten million are conversant in it. If knowledge is power, this 
is a power imbalance. Unlike imbalances that arise out of geopolitical or 
economic circumstances, this one should not be hard for Australia to remedy. 
Cultivating greater China expertise in Australia is not a magic pill that will 
solve the substantial and ongoing issues in the relationship. But it can help 
in the search for solutions. 
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T IS FIFTEEN YEARS since 
[ suggested to Kevin Rudd that 
he use the expression zhengyou 
ЗФА in a speech he was to give at 
Peking University (PKU) in April 
2008. Zhengyou means a friend or 
an adviser who dares give voice 
to unpleasant truths, 
offers discomforting opinions and 
counsels caution. The expression 
has ancient origins, though today 
it might be glibly rendered as 
‘speaking truth to power’. 


one who 


Rudd at the time was Australia’s 
newly elected prime minister. The 
speech at PKU was on the itinerary 
of his first overseas trip in the office, 
which included courtesy calls on 


political leaders in Washington, 
London, Paris, and Berlin, as well 
as those in Beijing. The People’s 
Republic of China (PRC) leg of the trip 
was particularly fraught because 
of controversies surrounding the 
international Olympic Torch Relay 
and the recent uprising in ‘Tibetan 
China’, which the Beijing media 
dubbed the ‘3.14 [14 March] Riots’.! 
These were mostly peaceful protests 
against Chinese rule that had broken 
out in March, not just in the official 
‘autonomous region’ of Tibet, but 
also in other areas with sizeable 
numbers of Tibetans. The ban on 
foreign 


journalists visiting the 


region coupled with the draconian 
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repression of protesters had caused 
consternation around the world. 
Western political leaders were 
particularly anxious to see China’s 
vaunted ‘coming-out party’ at the 
2008 Summer Olympics in Beijing 
that August go off without a hitch. 
Hopeful international politicians, 
academics, media commentators, 
and China watchers speculated 
that China's further integration 
into the international community 
as symbolised by its hosting of the 
Olympics might be matched with 
a greater openness and relaxation 
within the People's Republic itself. 


On 14 February 2008, Rudd had 
led a historic parliamentary apology 
for the devastating impact of past 
government policies on Australia's 
Indigenous peoples. In the fraught 
atmosphere ої the country's 
racial politics, it was a moment 
of tremendous symbolism. Мої 
long after, when the Tibet protests 
were rocking the international 
community, I saw him at a business 
forum in Sydney where he gave 
an after-dinner speech on East 
Asia and Australias engagement 
with the region. As we chatted, he 
proudly told me that he had written 
the Apology himself. He also said he 
would soon be travelling overseas. 


Among other things, he would be 
addressing an audience at PKU. 
Would I be willing to offer some 
‘Sino-babble’ that he could use in 
the speech? (Rudd was not being 
flippant; it was a jocular shorthand 
for cultural and historical colour 
that might impress his audience.) 


Rudd felt that in his public 
PKU speech he had to address the 
question of the widely reported 
and egregious human rights abuses 
in Tibet. Relations between China 
and the West were fraught and, 
as the first Western leader to visit 
Beijng since the uprising, Rudd's 
words and actions would be under 
intense scrutiny. 


Despite the care taken in 
composing it, Kevin  Rudd's 
8 April 2008 speech at PKU proved 
controversial? 


The subsequent Chinese media 
discussion of his use of zhengyou 
(the true friend who dares to 
disagree) was considerable. The 
phrase zhengyou radically departed 
from the milksop pengyou MA 
(friend) of official Communist 
Party of China (CPC) discourse. Mao 
Zedong observed in one of his most 
famous and oft-quoted writings: 
"The first and foremost question of 


the revolution is: who is our friend 
and who is our foe? #2 ЖИМ 


A? ЖЖЖИ? AM MRE 
финн. It is a question that 
has underpinned official Chinese 
attitudes to outsiders since 1949. 
‘Friendship’ A#i was and remains 
the unmovable cornerstone of 


Chinese diplomacy апа Sino- 


foreign exchange. 


To be an Official friend of China, 
the Chinese people, the party-state, 
or, in the reform period, even a 
business partner of a mainland 
enterprise, the foreigner is expected 
to stomach unpalatable situations 
as well as keep silent in the face of 
egregious behaviour. A ‘friend of 
China’ ог an ‘old friend’ Р МА. 
might enjoy the privilege of offering 


Kevin Rudd addresses an audience in 2011 
Source: DFAT, Flickr 


the occasional word of caution in 
private; in the public arena, however, 
he or she is expected to have the 
strategic nous, good sense, and 
courtesy to be ‘objective’ i — that 
is, to toe the line, whatever the line 
happens to be. To be regarded and 
feted as pengyou, but to voice errant 
views about China, meant that you 
were ‘not friend enough’ FAMA. 
The concept of ‘friendship’ had long 
degenerated into being little more 
than an effective tool employed 
by the party-state for emotional 
blackmail and enforced complicity. 
The Chinese authorities have their 
own formulation to accommodate 
disagreement, which is summed 
up in the four-word expression 
qiu tong cun yi 9%: Чо seek 
common ground while recognising 
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existing differences’. This provides 
a pragmatic rationale for dealing 
with ideological апа strategic 
competitors, but really is little more 
than that: a verbal sleight of hand 
allowing for mutually beneficial 


accommodation. 


Rudd's tactic was to sidestep the 
vice-like embrace of the model of 
friendship imposed by the Chinese 
authorities by substituting another. 
‘A strong relationship and a true 
friendship,’ he told the students, ‘are 
built on the ability to engage in a 
direct, frank, and ongoing dialogue 
about our fundamental interests 
and future vision.’ 


The distinction was not lost on 
the Chinese government. The official 
news agency Xinhua reported: 
‘Eyes lit up when [Rudd] used this 
expression ... [Ilt means friendship 
based on speaking the truth, 
speaking responsibly. It is evident 
that to be a zhengyou the first thing 
one needs is the magnanimity of 
pluralism.” Of course, in the land of 
linguistic slippage, it is easy to see 
that while for some zhengyou means 
speaking out of turn, for others, it 
could simply become an updated 
and practical way to allow pesky 
foreigners to let off steam. 


In many ways, 2008 was a year of 
great significance. During that year, 
the careful observer would also have 
noted evidence of Xi Jinping's heavy 
hand as he was the security tsar 
of the Olympic Games, overseeing 
the torch relay, stage-managing 
the politics behind the opening 
ceremony, coordinating security, 
limiting protests, and hamstringing 
internet access for foreigners and 
Chinese alike. The hints of China's 
unfolding 
also increasingly evident at that 
time. For his part, Rudd, the prime 
minister of a  notinsignificant 
liberal democracy in the Asia- 
Pacific, by introducing the term 
zhengyou with all its potential into 
dealings with the People's Republic, 
was attempting to do something of 
significance. Today, only those who 
are in constant engagement with 
China can gauge whether the term 
zhengyou and the demeanour of 
canny interaction with the People's 
Republic that it connotes still have a 
place in lived reality. 


In The Avoidable War: The 
Dangers of a Catastrophic Conflict 
between the US and Xi Jinping's China 
(2022), Rudd continues his efforts as 
a zhengyou, but this time one who 
cautions both the People's Republic 


‘assertiveness’ were 


and the United States.t He warns 
that cultural misunderstandings, 
historical grievances, 
ideological incompatibilities, 
combined with geopolitical and 
commercial competition between 
the two powers, are now a matter of 
inescapable and global concern. For 
Australia, the pursuit of principled 
yet amicable disagreement with 
China appears even more distant 
that 


and 


than when he addressed 


audience at PKU. 


Inaninternational environment 
in which borders, walls, 
paranoia inform public opinion as 
well as political action, principled 
friendship may be nothing more 
than the nostalgic luxury for an 
imagined past. In Xi Jinping’s 
China, there is no room for 
principled disagreement, let alone 
dissent; nurtured by decades of 
hypernationalistic propaganda and 
education, a vast army of online 
xenophobes official 


and 


cheers on 


*wolf-warrior' intransigence. As 
for Australia-China relations, both 
sides have abiding mutual interests 
but contradictory approaches to 
how those interests can be pursued 
in an era of ‘strategic competition’. 
Now, as was the case in 2008, to be 
a principled friend who dares to 
disagree, one first and foremost 
needs principles, and not merely 
transactional tactics. The challenge 
for Australia, therefore, is twofold: 
to put its own house in order and to 
assume a role in dealing with China 
and with the US-China conflict. 
In this new age of extremes, in 
which red lines are readily drawn 
and offence is easily taken, marrying 
principles and pragmatism is a 
challenge. To be a zhengyou rather 
than merely a pliant pengyou to 
China is today well nigh impossible; 
nor is it particularly easy when 
dealing with the United States. 
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2021: Contradiction 


In the second year of the COVID-19 pandemic, the many facets 
of crisis — the theme of last year’s China Story Yearbook — 
fractured into pictures of contradiction throughout Chinese 
society and the Chinese sphere of influence. 


Contradiction: the ancient Chinese word for the concept 
holds within it the image of an unstoppable spear meeting an 
impenetrable shield. It describes a wide range of phenomena 
that English might express with words like conflict, clash, 
paradox, incongruity, disagreement, rebuttal, opposition, 
and negation. This year’s Yearbook presents stories of action 
and reaction, of motion and resistance. 


The theme of contradiction plays out in different ways 
across the different realms of society, culture, environment, 
labour, politics, and international relations. Great powers 
do not necessarily succeed in dominating smaller ones. The 
seemingly irresistible forces of authoritarianism, patriarchy, 
and technological control come up against energised and 
surprisingly resilient means of resistance or cooptation. 
Efforts by various authorities to establish monolithic 
narrative control over the past and present meet a powerful 
insistence on telling the story from an opposite angle. The 
China Story Yearbook 2021: Contradiction offers an accessible 
take on this complex and contradictory moment in the 
history of China and of the world. 
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2020: Crisis 


The China Story Yearbook 2020: Crisis surveys the multiple 
crises of the year of the Metal Rat, including the catastrophic 
mid-year floods that sparked fears about the stability of 
the Three Gorges Dam. It looks at how Chinese women 
fared through the pandemic, from the rise in domestic 
violence to portraits of female sacrifice on the medical front 
line to the trolling of a famous dancer for being childless. 
It also examines the downward-spiralling Sino-Australian 
relationship, the difficult ‘co-morbidities’ of China’s relations 
with the United States, the end of ‘One Country, Two Systems’ 
in Hong Kong, the simmering border conflict with India, 
and the rise of pandemic-related anti-Chinese racism. The 
Yearbook also explores the responses to crisis of, among 
others, Daoists, Buddhists, and humourists — because when 
all else fails, there’s always philosophy, prayer, and laughter. 


2019: China Dreams 


The year 2019 marked a number of significant anniversaries 
for the People’s Republic of China (PRC), each representing 
different ‘Chinese dreams’. There was the centennial of the 
May Fourth Movement — a dream of patriotism and cultural 
renewal. The PRC celebrated its seventieth anniversary — 
a dream of revolution and national strength. It was also 
thirty years since the student-led protest movement of 
1989 — dreams of democracy and free expression crushed 
by party-state dreams of unity and stability. Many of 
these ‘dreams’ recurred in new guises in 2019. Xi Jinping 
tightened his grip on power at home while calling for all 
citizens to ‘defend China’s honour abroad’. Escalating 
violence in Hong Kong, the ongoing suppression of Uyghurs 
in Xinjiang and deteriorating Sino-US relations dominated 
the headlines. Alongside stories about China’s advances in 
artificial intelligence and genetically modified babies, and 


its ambitions in the Antarctic and outer space, these issues 
fuelled discussion about what Xi’s own ‘China Dream’ of 
national rejuvenation means for Chinese citizens and the 
rest of the world. 


2018: Power 


In 2018, the People’s Republic of China (PRC) was, by most 
measures, more powerful than at any other time in its 
history and had become one of the most powerful countries 
in the world. Its economy faced serious challenges, including 
from the ongoing ‘trade war’ with the United States, but 
still ranked as the world’s second largest. Its Belt and Road 
Initiative, meanwhile, continued to carve paths of influence 
and economic integration across several continents. A deft 
combination of policy, investment, and entrepreneurship 
has also turned the PRC into a global ‘techno-power’. It aims, 
with a good chance of success, at becoming a global science 
and technology leader by 2049 — one hundred years from 
the founding of the PRC. 


2017: Prosperity 


A ‘moderately prosperous society’ with no Chinese individual 
left behind — that’s the vision for China set out by CPC general 
secretary Xi Jinping in a number of important speeches in 
2017. ‘Moderate’ prosperity may seem like a modest goal 
for a country with more billionaires (609 at last count) 
than the United States. But the ‘China Story’ is a complex 
one. The China Story Yearbook 2017: Prosperity surveys the 
important events, pronouncements, and personalities that 
defined 2017. It also presents a range of perspectives, from 
the global to the individual, the official to the unofficial, 
from mainland China to Hong Kong and Taiwan. Together, 
the stories present a richly textured portrait of a nation that 
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in just forty years has lifted itself from universal poverty to 
(unequally distributed) wealth, changing itself and the world 
in the process. 


2016: Control 


‘More cosmopolitan, more lively, more global’ is how the 
China Daily summed up the year 2016 in China. It was also 
a year of more control. The Communist Party of China laid 
down strict new rules of conduct for its members, continued 
to assert its dominance over everything from the internet to 
the South China Sea and announced a new Five-Year Plan 
that Greenpeace called ‘quite possibly the most important 
document in the world in setting the pace of acting on 
climate change’. 


2015: Pollution 


This Yearbook explores the broader ramifications of 
pollution in the People’s Republic for culture, society law and 
social activism, as well as the internet, language, thought, 
and approaches to history. It looks at how it affects economic 
and political developments, urban change, and China’s 
regional and global posture. The Communist Party of China, 
led by ‘Chairman of Everything’ Xi Jinping, meanwhile, has 
subjected mainland society to increasingly repressive control 
in its new determination to rid the country of Western 
‘spiritual pollutants’ while achieving cultural purification 
through ‘propaganda and ideological work’. 


2014: Shared Destiny 


The People’s Republic of China under the leadership of the 
Communist Party of China and Xi Jinping, has declared that 
it shares in the destiny of the countries of the Asia and Pacific 
region, as well as of nations that are part of an intertwined 


CIVILISING CHINA 
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national self-interest. The China Story Yearbook 2014 takes 
the theme of Shared Destiny # 8 4»i& and considers it in the 
context of China’s current and future potential. 


2013: Civilising China 

As China becomes wealthier and more confident on the global 
stage, it also expects to be respected and accommodated 
as a major global force — and as a formidable civilisation. 
Through a survey and analysis of China’s regional posture, 
urban change, social activism and law, mores, the internet, 
history, and thought — in which the concept of ‘civilising’ 
plays a prominent role — China Story Yearbook 2013 offers 
insights into the country today and its dreams for the future. 


2012: Red Rising, Red Eclipse 


The authors of Red Rising, Red Eclipse survey China’s regional 
posture, urban change, social activism and law, human 
rights and economics, the internet, history, and thought. 
This inaugural China Story Yearbook offers an informed 
perspective on recent developments in China and provides a 
context for understanding ongoing issues that will resonate 
far beyond the Dragon Year of 2012-2013. 


